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Tur history of Hayti, Hispaniola, or St. Do- 
mingo, is an epitome of that of America. It was 
the first island at which Christopher Columbus 
landed. He was received by its hospitable inhab- 
jtants with kindness, which his successors repaid 
by treachery and massacre, terminating in the total 
destruction of the aboriginal population. A for- 
eign race now took possession of the soil, intro- 
ducing a foreign religion and foreign manners, to 
be modified and corrupted by the almost unavoida- 
ble influences of climate and circumstances. The 
new comers, however, seized with so faint a grasp 
on their rich acquisition, that a few hundred Gallic 
buccaneers were sufficient to dislodge them from 
the mouths of the Artibouite, and the two promon- 
tories that embrace the great bay which indents 
the western extremity of the Island. France, ever 
prone to accept established facts of such a nature, 
and not to pry too curiously into causes, recog- 
nized the proceedings of her lawless sons, and 
founded thereon a claim which the dialectics of 
the Spanish government were unable to refute. 
One third of the island was, therefore, ceded to her ; 
and the superior industry of the colonists she sent 
out, soon began to develop the immense resources 
of the soil. But the fatal impulse to which all the 
nations of Europe have successively yielded was 
soon given. Cargoes of African blacks, first im- 
ported by the Spaniards, were not long in finding 
their way to the French side. A vast slave popu- 
lation, that terrible enemy, in modern times, to all 
institutions, was rapidly formed. It would be pain- 
ful to relate in what manner they were treated by 
their masters ; but when we reflect that these were 
descended from the friends and associates of 
Monbars, the Exterminator, and a rabble of women 
raked from the prisons, hospitals, and most abomi- 
nable quarters of Paris, it is easy to conceive that 
it was anything but paternal. What ensued 
when this heterogeneous mass was leavened by 
revolutionary principles, is well known. All, at 
least, have heard of a frightful disruption of society, 
of the arming of every rank against the others, of 
confusion, war, bloodshed, alternate exhibitions of 
patriotism and treachery, of Toussaint’s heroic con- 
duct and melancholy fate, of the savage Emperor 
Dessalines’ frightful tyranny, with its fruits, con- 
Spiracy and assassination. A republic and a mon- 
archy then appeared upon the scene. The former, 
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by its expansive energy, subdued the latter; and 
then, breaking its bounds, overran the island as far 
as Cape Samana, and united the whole under one 
government. Since then, a virtual despot, ruling 
under the deceptive mask of a president, kept the 
population in order, until the occurrence of events, 
long looked. for by politicians, and fated to affect 
materially the destinies of Heyti,and perhaps of 
the whole West Indies. 

To unfold the causes of these events, we must 
look a little into the constitution of society in the 
island. The first feature that strikes us, is the 
difference, the next the rivalry of races. Without 
seeking farther, this is the fertile source of dissen- 
sion and misery. This it is that converts every civil 
broil into a revolution, and makes every political 
controversy a signal for massacre. The white 
population in the French part has been long ex- 
terminated or driven out; but they left behind 
them the mulattoes, or the browns, the mixed or 
the colored race, which first operated as the in- 
strument of their destruction, and became a legacy 
of torment to the enfranchised blacks. The fruit 
of crime, in this case, as in every other, was 
misery and more crime. Every mulatto that 
came into the world, was an additional enemy to 
society. Hating the superior, and despising the 
inferior class, with all the pride of the one, and 
all the ignorance of the other, impatient of sub- 
ordination and incapable of command, the mixed 
race, until it had passed through the crucible of 
revolution, was an all but declared enemy to the 
existing order of things. They were the first to 
set the example of revolt, and driven to desperation, 
no doubt, by the atrocious cruelties of their mas- 
ters, were the first also to encourage the negroes 
to the perpetration of those deeds of horror, the 
relation of which must ever form one of the most 
melancholy chapters of history. Nor did they 
suffer themselves to be excelled in any species of 
villany. By their very position, indeed, they were 
enabled to perform acts of excessive wickedness 
which were denied to the blacks; and parricide 
was never committed with so much profusion and 
so much recklessness as by them. Bat this result 
was almost inevitable. There was scarcely a 
single colored man who was not the offspring of 
crime, and bred up to the licentiousness of which 
he was the child. Every one of them almost was 
a living proof of the total immorality of the island. 
They were all—it is useless to carry on the ex- 
ception in favor of a few individuals—ignorant, 
covetous, lazy, proud, vindictive, and cruel, with 
searcely any religion, none of any value, almost 
totally destitute of moral feeling. They had 
learned, however, to contemplate their own num- 
bers. In an ancient state, when it was proposed 
to distinguish the slaves by a separate costume 
from their masters, it was objected that they 
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would thus be enabled to ascertain their own 
numerical strength. Nature had provided for this 
in Hayti. Every mulatto beheld, at once, in the 
sinister face of his fellow, the reason and the 
pledge of his codperation. They required no 
peculiar badge. Friends and foes were sufficient- 
ly distinguished by their complexion. 

The extirpation of the whites at the first out- 
break of the revolution, left the negroes and the 
mulattoes on the field face to face. Whilst dread 
of foreign interference was entertained, they ap- 
peared to coalesce ; but as soon as the outward 
pressure was taken away, the chasm by which 
they were naturally separated began to open. 
The process is easily conceivable. The liberated 
African slaves, by their very position, were forced 
to entertain one single feeling, in common with 
those men who, in more fortunate countries and 
under happier combinations of circumstances, have 
labored, from principle, to infuse a democratic 
spirit into society—we mean an impatience of 
inferiority. In them, however, this feeling was 
associated with none of the nobler impulses of our 
nature. They were a bruised, degraded, un- 
humanized set of beings, suddenly, and as if by 
magic, relieved from their chains. This liberation 
was the result of no profound conviction of wrong 
in their own minds. Oppression and tyranny had 


elaborated for them no theory of the rights of man. 
They saw the door of their cage open, and, like 
tigers, slipped out to rend and tear those who had 


confined them. It was consistent with their 
nature that they should seek to wipe out every 
trace of their former degradation, and to expend 
the yet unexhausted rage of their hearts upon the 
imperfect representations, the mimics, the parodies 
of their former masters. But in these it was 
equally natural that they should cling to that dis- 
tinction, that preéminence, to which their superior 
origin, they thought, entitled them, and they 
nourished, therefore, sentiments of contempt for 
the negro race, which produced the most unfor- 
tunate results. It at once disgusted the mass of 
the population, and, acting fatally on their own 
minds, served to distance them every day more 
and more from those with whom they should have 
sought amalgamation. Had these feelings not 
existed on both sides, the barrier between the 
two races would have been speedily broken down, 
and, on the principle that the physical type.of the 
majority must ultimately prevail over that of the 
minority, in the lapse of years, one homogeneous 
population would have dwelt in peace and quiet- 
ness in Hayti. But a bias of the mind is as 
unchangeable as a disposition of the body; and 
we must speculate on facts as they exist. 

The two antagonistic sentiments we have been 
describing became at length embodied, as it were, 
in the two states which rose on the ruins of the 
French colony. The mulattoes, by their superior 
wealth and intelligence, had obtained the political 
preponderance in the south, the blacks in the 





north. The former established a government re- 
publican in form, the latter a monarchy. But the 
two constitutions were, de facto, exactly similar. 
Pétion was as absolute as Christophe ; and when 
President Boyer overthrew the black king of the 
north, there was no triumph of the principles of 


liberty, but a temporary victory of one race over 


another. Though not openly acknowledged, this 
was generally felt at the time. When Christophe, 


or Henri I., the *‘ humane and benevolent’’ mon- ; 
arch of the “* Quarterly,”” who was so eminently 


distinguished ‘‘in the exercise of all the social 


virtues, and so strict in the observance of all the | 


duties of morality and religion,’’ began to grow old, 


he determined to make the citadel of La Ferriere 


one of the strongest fortresses in the world. Men 
and women were employed upon it, as on the great 
public works of Mohammed Ali, and forced to 
labor with such severity, that it was calculated 
that every stone cost the life of a human being. 
Among the rest, Captain Agendeau, with thirty 
other colored men, was compelled to join in 
dragging stones up the steep sides of the mountain, 
because two of his race had deserted to Pétion. 
On every occasion possible this “‘ humane” king 
evinced his hatred to the descendants of the 
whites. At one time they feared a general ex- 
termination, and the mulatto women of Cape 
Haytien met in the great church to offer up pray- 
ers for the black monarch’s downfall. No sooner 
did this reach his ears than a company of soldiers 


was ordered to make domiciliary visits. The un- 3 


fortunate women were torn from their families, 
taken to a retired spot about a mile from the city, 


and there butchered. Their bodies were thrown | 


into a well, still called the ‘* well of death,’’ of the 
water of which nobody until this day will drink. 
This persecution of the mulattoes by the king was 
intended to operate in his favor with the majority 
of the people, the blacks ; and he placed so much 
reliance on this resource, that, when all other 
means had failed, he thought it sufficient to issue 
an order for the massacre of the colored race to 
regain his popularity. But it was too late. He 
had not been exclusive in his tyranny, and Boyer 
besides was advancing with an army. The result 
is well known. Christophe fell by his own hand; 
and the conqueror, with the idea of the rivalry of 
races ever present to his mind, immediately sent 
his troop of African descent to the south, where, 
at that time, his own race was predominant, and 
his colored regiments to the north, to keep down 
the black population. That this precaution was 
wise, will be acknowledged by those who have 
observed that every attempt made against him, 
during the early part of his ruls, was concocted 
and led by blacks, who in his triumph saw their 
own defeat. 

The expulsion of Boyeis though he was suc- 
ceeded by another mulatto, was vi 
of the negro population against the rival race, be- 


cause it was brought about by a black army ot é 
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mob. The result also would have been the choice 
of a black president, had not Herard, a man of 

ability and influence, procured his own 
election by intrigue backed by menaces. Eight 
tenths of Boyer’s troops were black, but these 
West Indian sipahis were officered by mulattoes. 
Such a state of things could not be expected to 
continue in a country where any of the principles 


of republicanism were recognized in theory, how-., 


ever they might be violated in practice. The 
great struggle, indeed, which began with the first 
introduction of the blacks, and which we fear will 
only terminate when they shall become the sole 
possessors of the island, took a step in advance in 
1843. Since then it has made rapid progress 
every day, and will continue leaving a track of 
blood behind until the consummation we have pre- 
dicted. 

At any rate, it is not from France that Hayti 
must look for its political regeneration. It must 
never again come within the sphere of the perni- 
cious influence of that power. It can never do so 
but by war, and a war of the most terrific descrip- 
tion. The present unprincipled attempts of Louis 
Philippe to disturb the island,—already, alas! 
sufficiently disturbed,—show a desire if not to con- 
quer, yet to revenge the former defeats of the 
French armies. But they must be classed with 
the rancor exhibited by the French inhabitants of 
Jamaica to the fugitives of Aux Cayes, as impo- 
tent to effect any great result. The subjection of 
Hayti would be even more difficult than that of 
Algiers. Twenty battles would not decide the 
affair. The discomfited blacks would lay aside 
the musket and take to the torch and the dagger. 
They would devastate their fields, burn their 
plantations, give their towns up to the flames; 
and if finally overcome, would bequeath nothing 
but a desert to the victor. The antipathy of the 
blacks, in fact, to French domination is uncon- 
querable. They have been injured past forgive- 
ness. Their traditions teem with nothing but the 
horrors of slavery. 

A rapid coup-d’ail over the state of the island, 
in the early part of 1842, will show that everything 
was prepared for a civil commotion; and that an 
accident only was wanted to precipitate it. In the 
first place, as we have before hinted, the govern- 
ment, though in form free, was in reality little 
better than a downright tyranny. No authority 
but that of Boyer was recognized, and where his 
grasp relaxed there was none to replace it. The 
miniature houses of parliament were completely 
under his control; he could silence or expel ob- 
noxious members at pleasure. The courts of jus- 
tice even were not free from his influence ; and it 
was the custom to dig the graves of persons 
accused of treason against the state before they 
were tried. Hayti was a monarchy tempered not 
by songs but by the feebleness of the executive. 
Cultivation and commerce, which had gradually 
been on the decline since the separation of the 
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island from the French crown, reached nearly the 
lowest possible ebb. The vast plain in the east 
called La Despoblada, or the Unpeopled, had be- 
come almost characteristic of the island. Planta- 
tions occurred only here and there in the midst of 
jungle or deserts; and the coffee in most places 
had run wild among the woods, an experienced 
planter having calculated that one tree would not 
produce more than two pounds of coffee in the 
husk. A general confusion pervaded the island. 
It was like the house of a fraudulent bankrupt 
given up to the pillage of his servants. 

During such a state of things it was not to be 
expected that the exchequer would be in a very 
prosperous condition. However, we find that 
about two millions and a half of Haytien dollars 
were annually extracted from the people, a great 
portion of which went to the support of an ab- 
surdly large army, not to be depended on, as sub- 
sequent events have proved, and actually disbanded 
for two weeks out of every three. During this 
time the major part gained an honest or dishonest 
livelihood in the neighborhood of head quarters, 
whilst some few went fo cultivate their estate in the 
mountains! This, however, they could not very 
effectually do, having to present themselves once 
in every seven days of their furlough. The other 
establishments of the state were on the same 
scale, and conducted in the same slovenly manner. 
The church subsisted on enormous though irregu- 
lar fees, and was anxious only to multiply occa- 
sions of receiving them, actually baptizing door- 
posts, houses, and boats for a consideration! 
Morals, as may be supposed, were in accordance 
with this state of things. We have no space for 
details ; but one fact will speak for itself. Chil- 
dren born out of wedlock were calculated to be 
three in every four. 

The distribution of wealth, especially if it coin- 
cide with that of races, is not an unimportant con- 
sideration in any state. In Hayti, property was in 
the hands; to a certain extent, of the mulattoes. 
At least these formed the majority of the opulent 
inhabitants. There were doubtless many blacks 
possessed of wealth; but as a general rule this 
ignorant and savage race lived almost wild among 
the mountains, never coming in contact with the 
government, except under the provisions of the 
Code Rurale; by which labor was made compul- 
sory in this free country. 

It would have been a curious story for a philos- 
opher to have examined completely the state of 
Hayti during the latter years of Boyer’s govern- 
ment. Mr. Candler’s volume, published in 1842, 
and the work of M. Schoelcher, furnish the best 
accounts ; but the opinions of the first mentioned 
gentleman were too much influenced by his hon- 
orable aversion for slavery to be impartial. He 
endeavored to persuade himself that the Haytians 
were to a certain extent happy, and that they 
would work out peaceably a reform in their insti- 
tutions. Results have proved his mistake ; and if 
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he had suffered himself to contemplate with a little 
more coolness the politica! aspect of the island, 
he might have foreseen what actually occurred. 
Society, he would have discovered, was still|.a 
tremulous from the shock imparted to it by the | of 


French Revolution, and the vibrations striking 
upon hearts differently attuned by circumstances, 


produced strange discord. it required no very fine 
ear to detect on every side rising above the turmoil 
and clamor of daily business, the echoes of 1793, 
Theories of government suggested as alleviations 
of temporary and local evils occupied the minds,of 
the most speculative ; but it was more common to 
encounter an ynreasoning discontent with the 
present, exhaling itself in lowly muttered threats 
against society and plans of reform by the strong 
hand at once unwise and reprehensible. The 
great evil—namely, the distinction of races—few 
had courage to contemplate face to face ; but if 
any were so daring, the resylt was not any scheme 
for assimilating the two; but on the part of the 
mulattoes a scrt of yearning after an aristocracy 
of color, on the part of the blacks a wild desire of 
vengeance, an appetite for massacre tending to the 
total extirpation of the objects of jealousy. These 
feelings, it was said, Boyer was himself so culpa- 
ble as to encourage. Divide et impera became in 
reality his motto. In the beginning of his reign 
he was the representative of the colored race. 
Towards the close, finding these advancing in 
knowledge, and desiring reform and an abridg- 
ment of his authority, it suited his policy to foment 
to a certain extent the prejudices of the blacks 
against the mulattoes, and even against the whites. 
Towards the English he was always decidedly 
hostile, probably because his former rival, Chris- 
tophe looked on them with a friendly eye, and 
even attempted to extirpate the French language 
by causing English alone to be taught in his 
schools. Three weeks before his abdication, he 
issued a proclamation declaring that no white mer- 
chants should for the future have patents granted 
them to do business, and that those firms that pos- 
sessed patents should only be permitted to trade 
during the lifetime of their present partners. 
This policy, however, was one of retaliation. All 
European governments, not excepting England, 
discouraged and almost forbade intercourse be- 
tween Hayti and the other islands of the West 
Indies. 

It is probable that these acts would have had no 
effect on Boyer’s popularity, had he not attempted 
of late years to play the despot too openly. He 
went so far as to imitate the Russian autocrat, by 
forbidding his subjects to leave the island without 
his permission; and, feeling that the House of 
Representatives sometimes crippled his movements, 
undertook to purge it of the malecontents. He 
began this system in 1838, by expelling, under 
awe of a body of troops, though nominally by a 
vote of the house, certain members who had been 
most forward in the promotion of an address, pray- 
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ing for redress of grievances, among,the principal 
of which was the appointment of a president for 
sp honal cage sy <a eee toa adopt 
In 1842, Herard Dumesle, brother 
e Rividre, Herard, and one of the expelled 
members, and André Laudun, a man of known 
diberal principles, were elected for Aux Cayes. 
The latter was chosen president of the chamber, 
and actually invested with the office. But Boyer 
procured, partly by threats, partly by persuasion, 
another yote, which reversed the former and de- 
posed Laudun. No sooner was this made known 
throughout the country than a gradually increas- 
ing excitement, manifesting itself at first in mur- 
murs, and then assuming the shape of open threats, 
evinced to the president that he had taken too bold 
astep, At the same time a conspiracy was set on 
foot at Aux Cayes, which soon spread over the 
whole country. A sort of carbonarism was insti- 
tuted, and the materials of revolution rapidly accu- 
mulated. The chamber, encouraged by the general 
state of feeling, attempted to assert its dignity. 
Mobs collected to encourage it. But an army of 
20,000 strong was called out on the side of gov- 
ernment, and the unripe movement for a while 
checked. 

Such was the situation of affairs when a most 
unexpected element of confusion was added to 
to those that already existed. For many months 
a severe drought had parched the plains and dried 
the streams in almost every quarter of the island. 
An unusually sultry atmosphere filled the valleys, 
and the sky, whether clouded or serene, assumed 
strange aspects, as if to presage the misfortunes to 
come. Heavy volumes of vapor hung on the 
peaks of Cibao and La Selle, and overspread the 
country like so many vast umbrellas; and before 
the going down of the sun every day an extraordi- 
nary livid tinge painted the whole heavens. 
Travellers coming across the mountains told of 
strange phenomena they had witnessed. To some 
groves of palm trees stretching along the edges 
of cliffs had appeared wrapped in fire. The moon 
and stars by night, and the sun by day, seemed 
dilated and wore an unnatural hue. Bat there 
was no prophet to speak in the language of 
warning to the unfortunate Haytians. They had 
eyes to see, but they did not see. Though many 
felt anxious and uneasy, none fled. They were 
fated to destruction. On the 7th of May, 1842, at 
a little past five o'clock in the evening, after a 
calm, sultry, hazy afternoon, the whole island 
began to shake and quiver, and roll like a drunken 
man. The loftiest mountains trembled, chasms 
opened on every side, streams hung suspended in 
their course, houses, towers, churches, palaces, 
came to the ground; and the sea, rushing up 
the shore, threatened for a moment not to leave 
a single Deucalion to tell the tale. It is useless to 
enumerate the places where the shock was felt 
and disasters occurred. Not a single town escaped 
without some casualty. In many quarters powder 
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mills blew up; in others conflagrations began to 
rage as sodn as the earthquake manifested itself; 
water and sea-sand gushed up in many places in 
the interior, and lakes took the place of savan- 
nas. Thotisands of lives were lost, and property 
to an incaletlable extent was destroyed. But it 
was at'Cape Haytien, the capital of the north, 
and the great depét of agricultural produce, that 
the earthquake produced the most disastrous 
effects. It'was Saturday, and the town was full 
of people come to buy and sell in the market. 
No preluding noises, no roaring of the sea, no 
subterranean rumbling announced the approach of 
thecalamity. It came on suddenly. The vibra- 
tion was generally lateral or horizontal, and from 
west to east, though one or two vertical move- 
ments were felt, as if the subterranean fire was 
straggling for an exit. The very instant the 
shock was experienced the houses began to tum- 
ble or rather to rush down upon the heads of 
their twelve thousand inhabitants, more than half 
of whom were buried in the ruins. For forty 
minutes there was one continual deafening sullen 
roar of falling houses. The bellowing of artillery 
in the greatest battle that ever was fought can 
impart no idea of the overwhelming torrent of 
sound that rose from the devoted city. Every 
building, small and great, was levelled with the 
ground. Not a fragment of wall remained entire. 
The sky became suddenly dark and lowering, 
and clouds of blinding dust rising through the hot 
air increased the horror of the scene. It is easier to 
imagine than describe the shrieks, the wailings, and 
the struggles of the wretched crowd that survived 
the first shock. Climbing over tottering walls 
and smoking ruins, all endeavored to make their 
way to the outskirts or the great square in front 
of the church, which, like everything else, was 
humbled in the dast. Some miraculous escapes 
are recorded. Men, women and children who 
were sitting in balconies or in the upper stories of 
their houses, suddenly found themselves unhurt in 
the streets. Some were saved by standing under 
arched door-ways, that protected them from the fall- 
ing mortar and stones, and were the last to yield to 
the successive shocks that finally laid all prostrate. 
An English surgeon, Mr. Daly, was stopped in 
the streets by a father who bore his child with a 
broken arm, and had courage enough to splinter it 
with a shingle in the midst of the toppling houses. 
There was only one family in which no death 
occurred. Many, with limbs shattered by huge 
stones, endeavored still to drag themselves along. 
Others lay down awaiting patiently the death that 
soon came to relieve them. Affection now dis- 
played its untiring energy. Fathers, mothers, 
husbands, wives, friends who had made their 
escape in obedience to the first impulse, hurried 
back amidst the tottering ruins to save those who 
might have been buried alive. Some were dug 
out within less than half an hour ; others bruised, 
wounded, bleeding and faint, were extricated in 
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the dead of the night; but the greater number 
were left until the following morning; and many 
remained four, five, twelve, and even thirteen 
days before they were found. It is scarcely pos- 
sible but that some were left to perish of hun- 
ger and thirst. Hundreds were drowned by the 
rushing in of the sea, or swallowed up in the 
chasms, some of them three quarters of a mile in 
length, that opened in the streets. There per- 
ished, it is supposed, about seven thousand souls. 

The principal place of refuge was an elevation 
called La Fossette, close to the town. Here the 
survivers, most of whom were dreadfally wounded, 
collected and lay down on the bare quaking earth, 
almost heart-broken, to pass the night. The 
shocks were repeated every five minutes, but there 
was nothing more to shake down. The roaring in 
the bowels of the earth was uninterrupted. Most 
expected, some wished, that the earth would open 
and swallow them up. To add to the horrors of 
the scene, the ruins were soon wrapped in flames, 
and many poor creatures, who had sunk exhausted 
upon them, were burned to death. Their shrieks 
could be distinctly heard at La Fossette, and added 
to the misery of the survivers, who imagined every 
now and then that they recognized the voice of a 
friend in his agony. Few could muster strength 
or courage to go to their assistance, and several of 
those that went perished miserably. A torrent of 
rain, that fell about midnight, increased the wretch- 
edness of the wounded, without extinguishing the 
flames, which shone so brightly on the limestone 
rocks that crown the mountains behind the town, 
that many thought a volcano had burst forth. By 
this light, too, the vessels in the harbor, crowded 
with fugitives, Could be scen tossing and rolling on 
the disturbed sea, that hissed like a seething caul- 
dron along the shore. Suddenly, a column of 
light, more vivid than ever, shot high into the hea- 
vens. It was followed by a terrific roar. The 
great powder magazine had exploded, and blown 
numbers of miserable men to atoms. 

The morning of the eighth dawned bright and 
balmy, but served only to reveal the extent of the 
general misfortune. At the foot of a huge heap of 
shattered hills, covered with uprooted trees, lay 
the smoking ruins of the town, and beyond stretch- 
ed the still heaving sea, white with foam, and 
bearing on its breast the four ships which had 
served as a refuge to so many of the inhabitants of 
the cape. Presently, issuing from every ravine, 
and swarming along every road, hordes of black 
savages, armed to the teeth, appeared rushing on 
with wild yells to plunder the devoted town. Ina 
few hours the streets were one dreadful scene of 
fighting. Everything of value that was found, 
these inhuman villains madly struggled for; and 
those who had taken refuge on La Fossette, could 
everywhere descry groups of infuriated blacks 
with swords, daggers, and guns, engaged in des- 
perate conflict with each other. A desultory fire 
was kept up on every side. Many of the mer- 
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chants collected in armed bodies, and attacked the 
plunderers, putting them to death without mercy, 
as they deserved; for they stabbed and shot the 
wounded wherever they found them, and tore 
necklaces and ear-rings from women who lay half 
dead among the ruins. Even the soldiers and 
their officers joined in the pillage. The surviving 
inhabitants, that ventured unarmed into the town, 
were ruthlessly murdered. Four men found a 
piece of linen and fought for it. Two fell beneath 
the strokes of the others, who were about to renew 
the contest, when some officers rode up and shot 
them dead. An article of trifling value was dis- 
covered by two blacks armed with swords. They 
left it on the ground and rushed at each other. A 
desperate encounter ensued, and one being at length 
cut down, begged for mercy, but his ruthless oppo- 
nent plunged his sword into his breast. At that 
moment, a shot from a neighboring ruin brought 
the villain to the ground, and he never spoke more. 
No city taken by storm was ever sacked with 
greater ferocity. A gentleman, armed with a pis- 
tol, was endeavoring to save some of his property ; 
five blacks came up in succession to disturb him, 
and he shot them all, reloading coolly after each 
discharge, and continuing what he was about until 
the next plunderer came to meet his death. 

This state of things continued with little abate- 
ment for nearly a week, during which a pestilence, 
engendered by the effluvia of so many dead bodies, 
swept away a great number of the survivers. At 
length, however, order was restored, and the 
wretched remnants of the population of Cape Hayti 
began slowly to endeavor to clear and rebuild it. 
Bat many, their hearts overladen with sadness and 
unable to bear the sight of a place where they had 
suffered so much, embarked for various foreign 
countries, or retired to remote quarters of the 
island; and even unto this day, in spite of the 
great events which have since occurred, many who 
were witnesses of the terrible calamity we have 
. deseribed, retain a sadness which they will proba- 

bly carry with them to the grave. It was remarked, 
however, at the time, that not a tear was shed; 
the blow was too severe and too sudden; it stun- 
ned the faculties, and checked the natural over- 
flowings af feeling. 

.The most remarkable circumstance in the history 
of this catastrophe is the total apathy with which 
the blacks of the interior, even when they did not 
actually join in the plunder, beheld the misfortunes 
of their fellow-citizens. The same feeling seems 
to pervade the whole of this injured and vindictive 
race. Even.in Jamaica, when a fire takes place, 
the former slaves look stupidly on without attempt- 
ing to afford any assistance, and in every other 
part of the West Indies their conduct is almost in- 
variably the same. Frequently, indeed, the first 
flash of a conflagratien is a signal for plunder. In 

.Mayti, we must regard the conduct of the blacks 
on this occasion, as partly indicative of a state of 
nolitical feeling directed against the mulattoes, and 
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those more fortunate negroes, who, by acquiring 
property, had learned to identify themselves in 
some respect with them. It must be remembered, 
indeed, that an upper class had by degrees béen 
formed in Hayti, composed of the two races, actu- 
ally divided amongst themselves, but apt, like the 
aristocracy of England, to combine against the 
lower orders. This circumstance had diverted the 
attention of many from the incessant action of the 
rivalry of the two races, which in reality is the 
cause, proximate or remote, of almost every event 
that has taken place of late in Hayti. 

The mass of the population, though astonished for 
a while by the awful visitation we have described, 
soon recovered sufficient elasticity of spirits to 
return with fresh ardor to their intestine discords. 
But it is very possible that the physical convulsions 
which had taken place arouna iaem may have pre- 
pared their imaginations calmly to receive impres- 
sions of civil strife. Many, besides, had been to- 
tally ruined, and looked forward to the storms of 
revolution for an opportunity of regaining their 
position in the world, It was their fancy to fish in 
troubled waters. 

Meanwhile the secret society, at Aux Cayes, 
was taking advantage of the general excitement to 
diffuse its principles and dispose the minds of the 
people for a revolt in their interest. But it was 
not until the beginning of 1843 that they had suf- 
ficiently ripened their plans to put them into execu- 
tion. A frightful hurricane had, in the mean while, 
again devastated their unfortunate country ; and a 
third disaster ushered in the new year. On the 
9th of January a dreadful fire burst out at Port-au- 
Prince, which the late earthquake had scarcely 
touched. Six hundred houses were burned down, 
and property to an immense amount destroyed. 
No sooner did the volumes of smoke that swept 
along the sky and the deep red glare of the flames 
announce the disaster than the blacks of the moun- 
tains were again in motion, and the scenes of 
Cape Haytien were renewed. Houses which the 
fire had not reached were attacked by the mob, and 
defended with desperate energy, though with vari- 
ous success, by their masters. The authorities 
were paralyzed, and it was.not until the savages 
returned, glutted with blood and plunder, to their 
haunts, that they made any attempt to assert the 
majesty of government. Malouet might now have 
exclaimed, with reason, ‘Tl faut que Ja colonie 
de Saint Domingue soit encore dans les tenébres ; 
ear je cherche sa police, et je ne la trouve pas.” 
The weakness of the government now became evi- 
dent. If they could not repress an unorganized mul- 
titude, what could they do against a real revolt! 
The argument was cogent ; and towards the end of 
January, it was resolved to be doing. A place 
called Praslin was selected as the scene of the first 
overt act, which circumstance has gained for the 
leaders of the revolution the name of the ‘* Heroes 
of Praslin.’”’ The commandant of artillery, 
Riviére Herard, (absurdly reproached by the 
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‘‘ Jamaica Gazette,’’ which has furnished us with 
some valuable materials, with being a horse-break- 
er,) here assumed the title of chief of the execu- 
tive. Aux Cayes was now invested, and General 
Borgella, who held it for Boyer, compelled to 
capitulate. 

When General Herard proposed to treat with 
Boyer, the only answer he received was, that no 
negotiation could be opened with rebels having 
arms in their hands. But as the troops began to 
exhibit signs of disaffection, and even to go over to 
the popular party, it became evident that the most 
prompt and energetic measures would alone suffice. 
These, however, there seemed no one capable of 
resorting to. General Inginac, the secretary of 
state, came trembling back from Goave with his 
forces towards Port-au-Prince, without waiting 
for the enemy. Herard, meanwhile, and his rap- 
idly increasing army, remained stationary at Ti- 
buron, whither Boyer should have marched and 
driven him into the sea. But he suffered the 
whole country to be excited to such an extent that 
at length to attempt to exert his authority would 
have been merely to betray his weakness. On the 
other hand, the committee of public safety, at Je- 
remie, agitated the country with untiring perse- 
verance; and, at length, began to advance its 
forces along the promontory eastward towards the 
mainland and the capital. At Pestel took place 
the first serious collision, in which General Lamar- 
re, commanding for the president, was shot by one 
of his own officers. In a second battle, not far 
from Jeremie, another of Boyer’s generals, Cazeau, 
was killed, and his men routed or taken prisoners. 
Herard then marched upon Little Goave, the troops 
of the president retiring before him, and dispersing 
as they went; but at Leogane he came up with a 
force which, though much inferior to his own, gave 
him battle. The result was decisive of Boyer’s 
fate. He now resolved on flight, applied to the 
officer of a British sloop of war then in port to 
take him on board with his family, collected about 
40,000/. in money, with a quantity of jewels, and 
having published a proclamation, by which he 
formally abdicated the presidentship, embarked, 
unregretted and unpitied. All felt that something 
was removed from over their heads which had cast 
a sombre shadow on their souls. His tyranny had 
rather been continuous and depressing than wild 
and bloody. Accordingly, many who did not pre- 
cisely hate him, felt relieved when he was gone, 
and looked forward with something like hope to 
the provisional government which was shortly 
installed at Port-au-Prince. 

We shall pass over the remaining events of the 
year with a remark or two. The victory achieved 
by the blacks did not enable them to take that 
prominent position in the government which they 
had expected. This may be explained by the fact 
that nearly all the great military offices having 
been in the hands of the mulattoes, they alone 
were qualified to command. Accordingly, on the 
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17th of December, General Riviére Herard was 

proclaimed president by his troops and adherents. 

There was a momentary show of opposition; 

Quixotic allusions were made to the illegality of a 

military election—the poor people thought them- 

selves in a free country—they had cheated them- 

selves with a name; but on the 9th of January, 

1844, the choice made in the camp was confirmed 

in the city, and the news spread over the world 

that Herard had been elected by the unanimous 

suffrages of his fellow-citizens. Sanguine politi- 

cians began, thereupon, to indulge in delightful 

anticipations. We were now to have a real black 

republic. Every packet was expected to announce 

the appearance of a negro Solon at Port-au-Prince. 

Philosophers and philanthropists, whigs, and even 

tories indulged the fond delusion ; and many enthu- 

siastic advocates of emancipation began to look 

forward, already, to the reception of the rights 

of citizenship. But alas for the mutability of the 

affairs of this world ! 

It is well known that in 1822, the Spanish por- 
tion of the island, occupying two thirds of its 
whole extent, but comparatively unpeopled, was 
annexed to the republic by President Boyer. This 
was consummated with the utmost ease. The 
French, it is true, and this is worthy of remark, 

endeavored to prevent it, but were foiled. The 
Spaniards, one and all, were weary of the rule of 

the mother country ; but a portion of them only 

desired to be united with Hayti; the others would 
have preferred the yoke of Colombia, separated 
from them by seven hundred miles of ocean. 
However, Boyer’s rapid march silenced all discus- 
sions among the Dons, and the whole island was 
united under his rule. Whatever may have been 
the faults of this distinguished man, he cannot be 

refused a capacity for government superior to most 
of his fellow-islanders. From 1818 to 1843 he 
maintained the integrity of his dominions, and 
it is only since his abdication that a sort of centri- 
fugal tendency has shown itself in various parts of 
Hayti. January and February of this year passed 
away in quietness. It was thought that, satisfied 
with this amended constitution, in which the prin- 
cipal feature was the reduction of the term of the 
presidentship to four years, the Haytians would 
now work out their own regeneration. But, on 
the Ist of March, the Spaniards set forth their 
grievances in a public manifesto, and, flying to 
arms, declared themselves a free and independent 
state separate from the Haytian republic. The 
charges made against Boyer and the Haytian gov- 
ernment are expressed by the Dominican people 
in vague language, but one fact is established, 
namely, that the white portion of the population 
of the eastern division looked upon the black with 
the utmost hatred and abhorrence. Jt appears also 
that the Spanish portion of the island had greatly 
deteriorated under Boyer’s rule, and that he had 
committed many acts of oppression, and treated the 





people as if they had been conquered by force. 
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But the immediate cause of the Spanish revolt was 
the excitement which spread like a contagion to 
every nook of the state in 1843, and the disappoint- 
ment that was general throughout the country 
when Riviére Herard took the lead. The Domi- 
nicans complained that in the interval during 
which this general governed by martial law, he 
traversed the department of St. Jago, stripped the 
churches, sold employments, annulled elections ; 
and they point to the notorious fact that he reached 
the presidency by means of his army. Not the 
Teast offensive of his acts was his incarceration in 
the dungeons of Port-au-Prince of a number of 
Spaniards accused of entertaining designs of going 
ever to Colombia. It is a curious circumstance 
that Boyer, during his stay at Jamaica, was’ de- 
tected intriguing with some Colombian officers to 
join him in endeavoring to recover his power. 
Another fact must be coupled with this, namely, 
that in May the ex-president was seen at Havre 
on his way to the West Indies. Has he received 
any encouragement from the French government ! 
Several reasons may be assigned for believing that 
he has. On the 13th of January last arrived for 
the first time at St. Domingo, the focus of the 
Spanish insurrection, a French consul, by name 
M. Juchereau de St. Denis. On the 16th his 
official installation took place, the French flag was 
hoisted and honored by a salute of twenty-one 
guns. “The arrival of our consul,’”’ says the 
writer of a letter in the “‘ Journal du Havre,” 
** seems to have caused much satisfaction in the 
town, where everything is at present tranquil. The 
articles of the new constitution were already known, 
and its promulgation was expected every day.’’ 

Is there not here an evident presentiment that all 
would shortly be not so very quiet, and that what- 
ever disturbance took place would be in conse- 
quence of dissatisfaction with the constitution, just 
as was ostensibly the case? To our mind the con- 
nexion of M. Juchereau with the affairs of St. 
Domingo, however the French journals may deny 
the fact, is as evident as that of M. Lesseps with 
those of Barcelona. As to the papers containing 
plans of French domination found on Colonel 
Pimental when he was taken prisoner by Herard, 
they may or may not have been the offspring of 
his own imagination ; but we confess it appears to 
us very unlikely that he should have no ground 
whatever for his speculations. Certain it is, how- 
ever, that when the garrison of St. Domingo was 
surrounded by an overwhelming force, it was the 
French consul who negotiated their capitulation ; 
and it is equally certain that Admiral Moges com- 
manding the French West India squadron offered 
his mediation to Herard. This, however, was 
indignantly rejected. 

The more recent events in Hayti, though full of 
interest, cannot arrest us long. Accounts are so 
contradictory, that it is almost impossible to state 
anything positive concerning any but the most 
leading facts. The general outline, however, 
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‘seems to be that Herard marched with what he 
}conceived to be am overwhelming force upon the 
Spanish side, that his forces were encountered and 
defeated in a pitched battle, and that as he was 
preparing to renew the contest, intelligence of an- 
other insurrection of the blacks in the neighbor. 
hood of Aux Cayes, compelled him to retrace his 
steps. But it was now too late. A general 
rising against the mulattoes, who were compelled 
to fly into the ships in the harbor and escape to 
Jamaica, proclaimed the true state of feeling in the 
island. The movement rapidly spread, and we 
learn by the last accounts that General Guerrier, 
a black, has been elected president. How all this 
will end it is impossible to say ; but it seems that, 
if the blacks are as powerful as their numbers 
would testify, they will without check or control 
exercise supreme sway. The independence of the 
Dominicans is for the time, at least, achieveo. 
There will be straggles, however, both between 
them and their neighbors, and between the various 
parties of the Haytian republic. May the end of 
the strife be peace. Al we hope is, that on the 
one hand, France may desist before it is too late 
from her endeavors to avenge her former defeats 
by inciting her conquerors to destroy each other ; 
and that on the other, the Haytians will abstain 
from any propagandist system. such as that of 
which they are accused in Cuba. If they are let 
alone, and if they themselves are content to fight 
out their own quarrels on their own soil, they may 
at length, weary of bloodshed, settle down into 
some rational form of government. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
STORY-TELLERS. 


In nine cases out of ten, when a stranger finds 
himself in a mixed com where there are cele- 
brated persons, he will i inted with them. 
Instead of the marks of genius and flashes of intel- 


some individual whom he had never heard 
fore, of whose very name he is perhaps ignorant— 
a person who has i about his 
. i » @ closer attention to 
the nicotion of guatume, then. is observable in the 
more scientific part of the company—this man 
makes himself extremely conspicuous either by the 
the iteness of his re- 
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or by reading his books. It is not their destiny to 

shine at the dinncr-table. Powers of amusement 

they have none; they cannot make jests or smart 

repartees ; and as to stories, like Canning’s knife- 
’ 


“ They have none to tell, sir.” 


On the contrary, the man who has a quick wit, or 
a talent for story-telling, being in his real element, 
is fully appreciated. His light shines with so 
much brightness, that it casts the philosopher into 
the shade For this reason it is that, of all the 
various classes of ‘‘ men of society’’ which exist, 
none is so popular as the clever story-teller. 
Where he >, conversation never flags, for 
its gaps are up by one of his narratives. Is 
there a painful pause between the courses of the 
feast! the story-teller banishes its tedium and the 
hostess’ chagrin by a smart anecdote. Has a 
wine-glass been broken, or an awkWard allusion 
made? the story-teller buries the misfortune by 
interposing an amusing tale; in short, he is in 
himself a fund of entertainment, which he is never 
slow in dealing out, or tired of affording. His 
reward is the numerous invitations which crowd 
upon him—the most recherché dinners, the 
choicest wines, the snuggest tea-drinkings, the 
most splendid Pe Ce are at his command. As 
he is usually a bachelor, accommodations for eating 
and drinking are next to superfluities in his domes- 
tie establishment ; and, but for the necessity of 
having a place of address for his numerous invita- 
tions, the modern story-teller might—like his pre- 
decessors the bards and troubadours of the middle 
ages—wander throughout the year from house to 
house, from castle to country seat, and escape the 
expenses of board, lodging, taxation, and all the 
etceteras which a local habitation entail. 

A story-teller of first-rate qualifications is obliged 
to possess an almost unlimited store of stories, and 
of so various a character, that he must be able to 
warrant them apropos of every topic of conversa- 
tion that may chance to be afloat. Then, to make 
them glide discreetly, gradually, imperceptibly into 
the stream of conversation, requires consummate 
adroitness. He never dreams of introducing a 
story after the manner of bunglers, with ‘‘ that 
gem me in mind of a singular circumstance which 
appened to a friend of mine, who was one day,”’ 
&e., for he is convinced its failure may be reckoned 
upon as certain. Everybody knows that the main 
source of interest in the listener’s mind springs 
from the narrative being in point to, and conse- 
quently illustrative of, the sabject in hand. The 
clever story-teller, therefore, never lets you know 
by any such preface as the above that he is going 
to tell a tale, but artfully leads you into the very 
depth of the incidents before you are aware of it. 
He makes you think, for instance, that he is merely 
continuing the diseussion on the subject under con- 
Ee the opiam question—and you are 
not undeceived till you find your attention absorbed 
by a Chinese tale; your sympathies inveigled, 

ps, into the pe hey ths of the ‘* Sorrows of 

an.” Nay, even e story is finished, when 
poor Han has been laid in the grave of his ances- 
tors, the narrator keeps x the delusion by finish- 
ing off the catastrophe thus—‘ which, you per- 
ceive, fully bears out Mr. Capsi¢um’s remark, 
that the Chinese principle of filial love is so strong, 
that,”’ &c.—thus honestly replacing the discussion 
he had borrowed (for the sole purpose of bringing 
in his tale) exactly in the same position in which 
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he found it, and not robbing Mr. Capsicum of his 
opportunity for displaying his knowledge of Chi- 
nese manners and customs. 

Your first-rate story-teller is so fully aware that 
the perfect harmony of his narrative with the pre- 
vailing tone of conversation is a thing of primary 
necessity, that he will sometimes sacrifice fis best 
tale and be silent, rather than risk its not * telling’ 
on the auditors by telling it out of place. Now, it 
is obvious that the most capacious memory would 
be unable to retain a sufficient number of stories to 
suit all societies and all subjects that may be dis- 
cussed in them. He is obliged to call in the aid 
of imagination to modify, alter, and invent, so as 
to bring the story he has selected within the pale 
of the apropos: but all this he does with such a 
truth to nature, that his trespasses are rarely, if 
ever, detected. He colors a little, but it 1s to 
heighten effect, not to conceal the original linea- 
ments. In this way, it is astonishing how vastly 
interesting he will make the most commonplace 
circumstance. While on my way with my friend 
Glib (the best story-teller extant) one day last 
winter to a dinner-party, a beggar-girl was en- 
countered, who told the usual story about a sick 
father and several starving brothers and sisters, to 
excite our sympathy. Of course we did not be- 
lieve her, but we asked where she lived. She 
gave us an address readily ; it lay in our way, and 
we looked in to see if she had told truth. She 
had ; for we found a man lying in a bed and three 
wretched children. This was a great chance for 
Glib; he was set up with a new story at once ; 
and when the time came, he made the most of it. 
Of course the distress of the country was one of 
the earliest topics after dinner when the ladies had 
retired. Glib chimed in at the right point of the 
discussion. ‘‘ Why, only an hour ago,”’ he be- 
gan, ‘‘ an instance came under my own eyes that 
would have appalled the stoutest heart.’”” The 
tattered girl was then described in a most effec- 
tive manner; her spare form, and sharp, want- 
expressing features, her piteous tones, were mi- 
nutely portrayed. Changing the scene to her 
father’s dwelling, Glib left not an article in the 
room, or a hole in the windows, undescribed. 
The few words we exchanged with the sick man 
were amplified with dramatic skill. One touching- 
ly innocent exclamation which he attributed to the 
youngest child (but of which I had not the slight- 
est remembrance) caused an electric sensation 
amongst the company. Of this he took full ad- 
van ** Here we are,’’ he said in conclusion, 
‘enjoying the choicest luxuries that a bounteous 
Providence and a liberal host can provide, while 
thousands are dying of want. Happily, however, 
there is one satisfaction we can lay up in our 
hearts—it is in our power to rescue at least one 
fellow-creature from the grave, and to snatch his 
starving family from destitution. Let us make up 
a purse for this poor man .’ The story-teller 
was allowed to say no more, being interrupted by 
a clamor of assent, by the opening of purses and 
the rattling of coin ; and when the party broke up, 
Glib had the satisfaction of effectually relieving 
the distressed family. Verily, the story-teller 
sometimes hath his reward. 

The proficient story-teller’s triumphs are not, 
however, always so great. It is occasionally his 
misfortune to find amongst the auditory a matter- 
of-fact man, who, though he pays the most eager 
attention to his narrative, only takes an interest in 
it to find opportunities for tripping him up upon 
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some unimportant discre or immaterial omis- 
sion. This sort of hostility is usually declared at 
the very outset, the enemy’s first care being to put 
himself in possession of materials for contradiction 
by pinning the narrator down to time, place, 
circumstance. At my last tose put a 

of that sort of torment was inflicted on Glib. He 
had that morning ‘‘ caught’? what he deemed a 
capital story, and succeeded pretty well, I thought, 
in introducing it in the midst of a discussion on cos- 
tume and the superiority of Parisian tailors. ‘I 
have heard,’’ he remarked, ‘‘ that the most emi- 
nent of these artists will not work for any but 
well-made men, lest their fame should be injured. 
Moreover, they carry their art to such a nicety, 
that they deny to their ‘clients’ ordinary wear 
and tear for their garments. A friend of mine or- 
dered a pair of inexpressibles of Monsieur Staub, 
and ” 


““T beg your on,” interrupted a Scotch 
indones. t but ania you oblige us with the 
name of your friend *”’ . 

Glib winced, and said “‘ Smith’’ at a venture; 
but his tormentor was not sati , 

** What! Christopher Smith of the Green ?’’ he 


added. 

** No, John Smith of the Blues,’’ answered Glib, 
hoping to silence the querist by this manifest fic- 
tion. ‘* Well,’ continued the story-teller, ‘‘ the 
garment was duly made and sent home. My 
friend ” 


‘Mr. Smith,’’ interpolates the rigid listener. 

‘Mr. Smith, then, thought their fit was not 
ood, and wore them to the tailor’s to complain ; 
ut———’? 

‘*I daresay you will forgive me, but the ques- 
tion I am going to ask is really important :—of 
what color were the trousers ‘”’ 

‘* T cannot see the importance of the interru 
tion,’’ replied Glib, reddening slightly ; ‘ but, if 
you must know, they were gray trousers.” 

** Not dress trousers !”’ 

** No.” 

‘* Then it is difficult to understand how a man 
can be so fastidious about his morning costume :— 
I say it does not seem very likely thaa——”’ Here 
the interrupter was in turn interrupted by the expos- 
tulations of the company, and Glib was allowed to 
proceed, after trying to remember where he lett off. 

** Oh yes, I recollect, my friend————”’ 

** Smith—John Smith,” persevered the unsi- 
lenced man of fact. 

‘*My friend went to Staub to show him the 
twist in the left leg. The tailor examined every 
seam, without finding out the cause of the misfit. 
At last he made the desired discovery, and look- 
ing with surprise and indignation at my friend, 
said in a tone of bitter irony, ‘‘ I think you orde 
these for morning wear—to promenade in——”’ 

Mr. Macnab again begged pardon. Would 
Glib positively assert that those were the identical 
words used. by the tailor? Glib replied with that 
kind of decisiveness which a man assumes when in 
a pet, ‘‘ Most assuredly.””’ Upon this Mr. Macnab’s 
countenance became irradiated with a smile of tri- 
umph—it was evident he was going to say some- 
thing which would annihilate the story, and prove 
it to be utterly unworthy of credit. ‘* Now, sir,’’ 
he said, leaning his arms heavily on the table, 
‘*do you mean to say that the tailor, being a 

man, spoke in English ?” 

The success of this query was not so annihilating 
as the querist imagined, for a ruefully appealing 
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hand vote of censure on the — 
we oprah oy to go on with his story as if 
no interrupti epics But it was too late ; 
Glib’s enthusiasm had evaporated. Once more he 
had to ‘try back,”? to remind the company that 
the tailor impressed on his customer that the trou- 
sers were intended for walking. ‘‘‘ No wonder, 
ewe continued a —_ — severity, ‘ sit 
is a twist in , for 1 perceive 
actually been sitting down in them!’ ”’ ty 
This was the point of the story; but, alas! it 
hung fire terribly. The general laugh which fol- 
lowed was evidently a forced one. The truth was, 
that Glib, salend nervous by the interruptions, 
forgot to give his well-studied imitation of the 
Frenchman’s manner—to shrug his shoulders, and 
assume a look of contempt and indignation when 
the tailor discovered the violence Mr. Smith had 
done to his workmanshi which was so ne- 
cessary to give full to the last sentence. 
Poor Glib was ly upset; he remained 
dumb for the rest of the evening, and the company 
was deprived of at least two more of his best sto- 
ries. He conceived such a horror of the Seotch- 
man, that he resolved never again to attempt a 
in his presence. 
proficient story-teller never deals in second- 
hand articles ; or, if he does, he takes good care 
that the tale, theugh not } mr 9 original, is not 
very generally known; for, if it should n 
pe one of his auditors a pe it re,” oh 
subjected to another species of annoyance. re 
are some things which it may be declared asa rule, 
that every man thinks he can do better than his 
neighbors. Amongst these are, dressing a salad, 
king the fire, lling a story. o, there- 
ore, to the story-teller who takes a tale out of the 
hands of another who has been anxious to tell it : 
interruption is equally inevitable as if the table 
were surrounded with thorough-going matter-of- 
fact men. The story-teller begins his tale, and the 
first symptom of dissent is a whisper made by the 
disappointed man to his next friend; ‘Ah! I 
knew he would spoil it. The circumstance no 
more happened in Kent than it did in the moon. 
Why, it was in Birmingham.’’ The story pro- 
pee the company enjoy it; the malcontent gets 
more fidgetty, and at length assures the -tel- 
ler aloud that he is quite wrong—indeed he is; it 
is a pity such a capital story should be spoiled ; the 
lady’s name was Hopkins, and not Tomkins. 
‘* Whichever you please !’’ remarks the successful 
candidate, and forthwith proceeds to cal] his hero- 
ine Hopkins, to show that the name is of no con- 
sequence whatever. On he gets a little further; 
but presently his rival assures him that he has 
again fallen into an error; he had it from the best 
authority—indeed from the cousin of an intimate 
friend of the young lady’s brother—and she was 
not married at eleven o’clock, but exactly at four- 
teen minutes to twelve, which made it all the more 
singular. The professed story-teller—who must 
always have tact and temper fully at command— 
feels that to proceed would useless ; he 
therefore smothers his chagrin, smiles blandly, 
and says that as Mr. Captious knows the circum- 
stances so much better than himself, perhaps he 
had beiter finish the anecdote. This is vaparn 
what Mr. Captious wishes ; and he proceeds wi 
the narrative, but of course makes a bungle of it; 
fails to get so much as a smile from his hearers ; 
and the clever story-teller is amply revenged. 
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RUNAWAY 


To meet these little crosses and emergencies, 
the ‘man who tells a story capitally”’ (for by that 
generic phrase are the best of the order known) 
must possess nerve, self-command, and infinite 

nature. ‘To make his stories effective, he 
must be gifted with eloquence, a flexible set of 
features, consummate judgment to know when to 
bring in his tales, and that kind of modest assur- 
ance which gives a man a taste for hearing himself 
talk 


Thorgh there are many who are famous for 
telling stories, and for nothing else, yet good 
story-tellers are to be found in ranks and pro- 
fessions—the best of course exist amongst those 
who see most of the world and of human nature. 
Hence, if you meet with a first-rate hand in this 
line, you will most likely discover that he is either 
a barrister, an attorney, or a medical man ; but for 
extent of stock and breadth of humor, none shine 
so much in this department of talk as commercial 
travellers. The general information and knowl- 
edge of human character they acquire during their 
journeys is extensive, and the number of their 
stories almost unlimited. I have heard that story- 
telling is by some considered a part of their profes- 
sion, and a means of doing business. A customer 
is for instance shy with his orders ; trade is dull, 
and the stock on ** moves’’ but slowly. The 
traveller instantly changes the subject, takes his 
seat on an edge Af at me ae begins to tell 
a story. e eeper smiles, pays eager 
ph ane follows the to its sliance:-hdeh the 
story-teller delivers with irresistible humor—the 
man of business laughs with the heartiest gusto, 
and in the very midst of his roars the cunning bag- 
man returns to the attack with—‘‘ But to revert to 
those ginghams ; say fifty pieces by way of sample. 
I'll warrant they'll sell as fast as you can mea- 
sure them.’’ ‘* Well, well,’’ returns the other, 
before his sides have done shaking, ‘‘ you may 
send them !’’ 

Of story-tellers there are, however (as Tartini 
said of fiddle-players,) two kinds—those who tell 
stories very well, and those who tell them very 
badly. Let us conclude the subjéct by taking a 
glance at the latter. rings the most conspicu- 
ous, are people who will tell stories in spite of 
every, discouragement, and every assurance that 
they bore rather than amuse. Such individuals 
will sometimes stop the flow of an instructive or 
entertaining conversation by one of their prosy 
narratives, and so depress it by some twaddling 
history, that it never regains its buoyancy. No- 
thing is so painful as the silence which reigns 
while the monotonous voice is doling out a single 
incident, in “linked dudness long drawn out’ — 
except, indeed, the still more sombre silence which 
at the close of the story takes the place of appro- 
bation. I have seen, however, one or two methods 
by which these nuisances have been abated. The 
first is by forestalling the tale ; for as these 
ple have seldom more than a limited collection of 
old stories, and have no memory for new ones, the 
first sentence generally tells what is coming. 
Some spirited listener immediately interrupts the be- 
ginning by saying, ‘* Oh yes, we all know ; you mean 
about the man—a ish scholar was not het 
Yes, a Spanish scholar, who kept reading a favorite 
author on his way to the scaffold, and when sum- 
moned by the executioner to the fatal block, turned 
down the leaf for fear he should lose his place ‘—a 
capital story, but everybody has heard it.”” The 
poor man who ought to have told the tale makes a 
most piteous face, and seems ready to weep with 
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HORSES. 75 
vexation. Nevertheless the company is saved from 
a vast deal of dulness. Another plan I have seen 
successfully put in practice is, when the prosing 
narrator has wasted a great deal of time, and is 
still only in the middle of his story, one of his 
hearers pretends to think it at an end, and cries out, 
** Very good!”’ “ excellent!’’ ‘‘ an extraordinary ca- 
tastrophe !’’—the rest of his companions echo him, 
and he goes on talking about something else: leav- 
ing the unfortunate proser in the middle of his story. 
Good-breeding, we know, demands that these ex- 
pedients should be put into operation as seldom as 
possible, and when they are, with the utmost deli- 
cacy ; but there is a point beyond which politeness 
may be allowed to step, and surely never with so 
many excuses as for the 


of smothering a 
long, dull pointless story, badly told. 





EFFECTUAL MEANS OF CHECKING RUNAWAY 
HORSES. 

Wuen a Canadian family-party, travelling in win- 
ter over ice-covered rivers and swamps, is so unlucky 
as to cross a place where the horse sinks, they save 
him from drowning, and themselves from the danger 
of sharing the same fate, by pulling a rope so arranged 
that it instantly chokes him. The water being thus 
prevented from entering his gullet, or windpipe, he 
floats on the surface, and it only requires a long and 
firm pull to bring him to solid ground, when, the rope 
being relaxed, he quickly recovers his wind, and is 
ready once more to start on his journey. This plan 
of saving a horse’s life by suffocating him is spoken 
of by the Canadians as an equally effectual and safe 
means of attaining the desired end, and it is in uni- 
versal practice. A similar means of stopping runa- 
way, and ne rinag, Rlagemoomere horses, whether in 
riding or driving, been lately adopted by Mr. 
Miller, an ingenious saddler of Lothian street, Edin- 
burgh, not in consequence of any knowledge of the 
Canadian plan, but as an original idea. It consists 
of a rein composed partly of thread-covered cat-gut 
and — of common leather, one end of which is 
attached to the bridle at the top of the horse’s head, 
while the other rests at the pummel of the saddle, or 
on the splash-board or coach-box, as the case may be. 
Running upon the cat-gut part by means of loops, is 
a short cross piece of cat-gut, which rests against the 
windpipe of the animal, ready to be pulied up against 
that organ, by taking a hold of the nearer end of the 
rein. A quick and firm pull, to stop the breathing 
of the animal, is all that is spew Gof bring him to 
an instantaneous pause. He may be in a state of 
panic, and running off with the bit between his teeth, 
in spite of every ordinary means of checking him; 
but no sooner does he feel the stricture on his 
breathing, than he is conscious of being outwitted 
and nonplussed, and becomes instantly as quiet as a 
lamb; at the same time he keeps quite firm on his 
legs—the check not being by any means calculated 
to bring him down. On the contrary, from the posi- 
tion in which it places the horse, his sh rs 
ressed back upon his 
haunches, the check is, indeed, eminently calculated 
to keep him up. A horse in a gig, fitted up with the 
safety-rein, was voy paraded before ourselves in 
one of the streets of Edinburgh, and the animal was 
several times, in the height of his career, (once when 
coming rapidly down hill,) brought to a sudden stand. 
We understand that the safety-rein is rapidly coming 
into use; and, friends as we are to everything that 
tends to diminish evil, and the convenience 
and agreeableness of human life, we cannot but wish 
to see it in universal application. We feel assured 
that henceforth, by means of this rein, accidents from 
the running away, or other violent conduct of horses, 
may be altogether prevented. 
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From the United Service Journal. 
THE NAVY OF RUSSIA. 


Tue naval power of Russia, in itself unimpor- 
tant, has some claims on the interest of a Beition 
reader, from the evidence which its very 
tions, and a contemplation of the general 
the Russian cabinet affords us, that its govetn- 
ment entertains the instinct of seriously employing 
it, for the first time, against that of Great 

If we consider the present relative condition of 
the maritime power and resources of all nations, 
and the vast changes which the introdaction of 
steiim navigation has effected in the naval ‘art, we 
are impressed, Ist, with the conviction that the 
superiority of England’s power upon the seas over 
all the nations of the world has never been so 
great as at the present time ; 2ndly, with that of 
the change which has taken place in the relative 
importance of naval supremacy, of which the 
effects, formerly limited, now entail the speedy 
and utter destruction of the advérsary forced to 
atknowledge it. Up to the last wars a conquered 
navy, though conquered, remained still formidable 
—still occupying the powerful fleets of its victori- 
ous antagonist to watch it for years in the harbor 
in which it had taken refuge, and though van- 
quished, seldom entirely crushed, or even rendered 
harmless. We believe it, in fact, to be’ the gen- 
erally received opinion of those untrammelled by 
prejudices, who have carefully investigated the 
subject, that in the present state of the arts of 
navigation and destruction, whichever power as- 
serts its uncontrovertible superiority at sea will, in 
a brief space, be not only supreme, but. alone, and 
leave in a few months, no hostile flag in rivality 
on any of the waters of the océan. Steam, the 
use of hollow shot, the perféction daily attained 
in concentrating the fire of broadsides, have ren- 
dered utterly insecure those fort-protected harbors 
in which the vanquished fleet found certain refuge, 
but in which they are now in no more security 
than the rabbit in its burrow from the inroad of the 
ferret. What wind or current can prevent the 
pursuer from steaming rapidly up, or being towed 
up by his innumerable steamer sea-horses? What 
land defences cannot, at the present day, be 
silenced or crumbled by the thunder of ships’ bat- 
teries when once brought to bear upon them? 
And this is to say nothing of the vast additional 
capabilities of steam mechanism to purposes mere- 
ly destructive, when coupled with the substitution 
of iron for oak—iron which, stronger than oak, 
may be made in honeycombed compartments more 
buoyant than cork—means yet undeveloped, from 
the unhappy fact of their greater applicability to 
the arts of war than those of peace. 

The past history of nations furnishes us with 
examples, where the less powerful or least’ suc- 
cessful of two adverse navies has proved, in the 
long run, even more advantageous than its victori- 
ous rival to the interests of the nation to which it 





belonged ; but future rw Pit nar 
anomalies to record, for, from the present time 
is evident that any nation struggling with pai 
maritime power to which it is widely inferior wil] 
find its navy, not comparatively, but ufterly useless. 
:| This fact, tach te at yee orp ena 
of | ty of any of the most powerful foreign nations ina 
naval straggle with the sea-might of Great Britain, 
is forcibly impressed on the master minds, and 
what we must venture to call the “‘ directing intel- 
ligences’”’ of these countries, although they may 
not always care to admit these convictions. 
Without losing’sight of the superior excellence 
of Danish, Dutch, k, and Swedish seamen 
pnp Repel: sep dnl we may assume 
‘that there are only three nations which, from the 
| magnitude of their armaments, or the extent of 
‘their resources, are usually considered as maritime 


‘powers, however little they may be entitled to the — ; 


of Maritime States—France, Russia, and : 


the United States. 


It-will be in the recollection ’of most.of our re | 


ders, when war with the United States was last 


cinvasséd’ in England atid trumpeted forta with | 


hot eagernéss in the former country, how France, 
with which we were on terms of greater amity 
and cordiality than we had been for centuries, (and 
towards which all animosities and prejudices in 
‘our own population had long subsided,) rose as 
oné man, uniting alf her parties to join in the in- 


sensate ery, ‘‘ that the hour of war with England 





and retribution against her was arrived.”’ This 4 


feeling was not alone the blind hatred of the igno- 


rant, whose passions had been casually or artfully 
inflamed, but was shared by the mass of her states- 
men, her orators, and generally of her talent, and 
took its rise with, them from the conviction that in 
the event of war between Great Britain and the 
United States of North America, ‘in the latter a 
presumptive ally must be destroyed, whose strength 
united to that of France, might, in the hour of 
need, have enabled her to cope with that of Great 
Britain on the ocean, This idea, it can hardly be 
doubted, also animates the policy of the Russian 
cabinet ; and at least France and Russia consider 
both themiselves and the United States, as far as 
regards their maritime power, like the divided 
rods of the lictor in the Roman allegory, which 
united, they hope, may baffle the strength of Eng- 
land, but which separately she may snap asunder 
at her pleasure. If the hope of successfully 
measuring even the united naval strength of these 
powers against that of Great Britain be, as we be- 
lieve it, fallacious, we must admit that the more just 
the appreciation of her strength by them, the more 
imperiously their policy will dictate the expedi- 
ency, whenever one of them is with the 
Leviathan sea power of England, of not neglecting 
an opportunity of assailing it, which will never 
pecur again so favorably. when -one “ef them is 
destroyed. Between following this line of conduct 
and that of abandoning all idea of cultivating 
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navies before this vast ascendancy, we must con- 
fess that no alternative is reasonable. 

England, must, therefore, look forward to the 
probability, in assailing, any of these three nations, 
to being assailed by all of them, and, involved in a 
struggle which will decide the empire of the 
watery world, ‘With regard to its results—we 
have, on.the one hand, France with her immense 
inferiority of seamen—we have the United States, 
our rebellious firstborn, the flesh of our flesh and 
blood of our blood, nearest to us in resources, su- 
perior to us in energy, but almost without a native 
sailor, and little likely for half a century to possess 
any but such as they now employ—men seduced 
by high wages from our own flag, and whose ‘ser- 
vices—2 matter of purchase—our superior capital 
would always enable us, when worth while, to 
purchase back by outbidding their employers. 

These stirring Republicans—comparatively with- 
out a sea steamer or a native, seaman—are yet the 
most formidable of our antagonists, by the facili- 
ties the numerous works employed to construct 
her countless lake and river-boats and locomotives 
afford for building steam-boats. 

We haye Russia, with her fleets numerically 
large, but whose deplorable weakness and con- 
temptible. condition it is our purpose to describe. 

On the other hand, we have Great Britain with 
treble the number of sailors (not men-of-war’s- 
men) of these three nations combined. A land 
which could put to sea, if required, four times the 
number of steamers of all the world combined, 
who, if her people chose, alone of the world could 
find the funds to equip such gigantic armaments. 

The commercial navy of Great Britain consists 
in round numbers of 27,000 sailing vessels, of 
above 30 tons; collectively, of three million tons 
admeasurement. ‘These and her vessels of war 
are manned by upwards of 220,000 seamen. Fish- 
ermen, and crews of vessels beneath 30 tons, amount 
to 150,000 more—together 370,000 men. 

France, Russia, and the United States haye 
one million seven hundred thousand tons, floating 
on salt water. Seamen, men-of-war's-men, and 
all connected with aqnatic pursuits, in these 
states, do not number above 240,000, of whieh at 
least 100,000 haye no claim to the appellation of 
seamen, viz., 

France has 5000 vessels above 30 tons, tonnage 
600,000 tons. Her seamen, men-of-war's-mep, 
fishermen, boatmen, &c., inclusive of the superan- 
huated, are under 90,000. 4 

The registered tonnage of the United States’ 
commercial marine amounts to two million tons, 
of which one million is employed on salt water— 
collectively manned by 90,000 men, of which one 
half are employed on fresh water, and 25,000 
British subjects. 

Russia has no mercastile navy, except some 
boats and vessels, employing less than 10,000 
Finns, and her 50,000 recruited men-of-war’s-men. 
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If we turn to the Navy of Great Britain, we 
find. it numbering 120 eail of the line and 140 
frigates; whilst the united. world in 1840 could 
only. boast of 175 ships of the line and 195 frigates ; 
whilst Russia, France, and the United States 
together, do not muster of this amount more than 
120 sail of the line and 117,frigates. 

Facts and, figures thus show us, firstly, a 
numerical, superiority in,our own over their united 
navies, and secondly, that our military navy is the 
smallest.in proportion to the resources which our 
commercial marine, offers, by drawing on which to 
the same exteat as our neighbors, we, should at 
once attain even to a numerical naval superiority 
over the whole world leagued together. 

Confident as any comparison of our naval re- 
sources, ifeven we.compare them with those of 
the united world, must leave us of our strength, 
it should not blind us to the probabilities of its be- 
ing assailed. The fortunate discovery of steam 
to a land of inexhaustible coal, and iron, and indus- 
try, and a proud preéminence to start with jn this 
new career, must.give her, by the natural course 
of things, the undivided empire of the waves ; 
where she has been the proud arbitress, she must 
become the sole and absolute mistress ; but it is 
not to be expected that the rest of the world will 
let their share of the ocean’s empire, which they 
see daily escaping from them, be usurped without 
one last blow to retain it. It cannot be expected 
that they will bow to the inevitable fate of which 
the future offers the prospect, whilst their sanguine 
hopes may stil] see in their united energy a last 
chance of averting it. 

We who feel in England that we have made 
even greater progress in the universal appreciation 
of human rights, and, consequently, in cosmopo- 
litan feeling, than we have in the positive and 
utilitarian sciences, cannot but regret that France, 
the Athens of our modern Rome, with which our 
real interests, once opposed, in the future, like 
two diverging lines, can never come in contact, 
should force on us.a fruitless war, bootless to her- 
self and injurious to us in common with humanity, 
by arousing fresh enmities and checking that civil- 
ization and enlightenment to the progress of whieh 
the union of these nations is so essential, and to 
which the genius, the falent, and the learning of 
her children so powerfully contribute. We may 
regret, but we cannot be surprised at an eventuality 
so lamentable. We may lament that war may 
arise from the arrogance and conceit of American 
mobs, intoxicated by the adulations of those flat- 
terers to which the plenitude of power gives rise 
in a democracy the same as in a despetism, and 
from whom it has an equal tendency to ¢eopceal 
unpalatable truths, and acting the more readily on 
a semi-educated nation where an ignorafft man is 
as scarce as a well-educated one. Education, as 
we have too often experienced, acting sometimes 
in the inverse ratio of those medicines, which 
taken in larger quantities are poisonous; educa- 
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tion being poisonous only in the smaller doses, 
medicinal in the large. Let us not, however, be 
understood as guilty of the sacrilege of advancing 
an argument against the spread of knowledge, for 
it is obvious that the small dose must be taken be- 
fore the larger one, of which we acknowledge the 
efficacy and merit. We may regret that war may 
arise, which, without benefiting humanity, will, 
for so many years, retard the prosperity of a young 
and thriving people. But we must acknowledge 
that predispositions to it exist in the envy, vanity, 
and ignorance of its democracy, no less than in 
the wounded pride of the French people, to whom 
we, the conquerors extend the hand of fellowship, 
willing as such to bury in oblivion injuries which, 
as the conquered, we might still as sorely and 
acutely feel. This feeling it has not been the 
lightest task of the statesmen of these nations to 
restrain, but the bold politician, when a favorable 
opportunity presents itself, influenced by the con- 
siderations into which we have entered, will only 
have to rouse and give the rein to them when the 
fitting moment is arrived. With regard to Russia, 
which, like a vast inanimate body, has not a breath 
or feeling to animate it, excepting that which, gal- 
vanic-like, its government inspires, it is naturally 
more difficult to gather indications of its future 
conduct ; and we are led to place an emphasis on 
signs which, in a free country, would be unworthy 
our consideration. For instance, the jealous des- 
potism of Russia advances aliens and foreigners, 
without credit, kin, or influence in the country, 
all offices of responsibility, in preference to her 
native subjects. Russia appreciates the services 
of British adventurers, in every branch of her 
civil and military administration, excepting the 
naval, for which their peculiar adaption is obvious. 
From this career, which is open to all other for- 
eigners, of late years they have been strictly 
excluded. We cannot, therefore, doubt that Rus- 
sia, who finding in British power the great obsta- 
cle to her aggrandizement at half the points of the 
compass, has, in the conceit of her cabinet, swollen 
her natural enmity into rivalry, has not been the 
last of those who have understood the moral of the 
allegory of the lictor’s rods. Whilst we, there- 
fore, appreciate and acknowledge the colossal 
resources of England’s maritime power, and the 
certainty, as far as human calculation can avail, 
not only of her unshakeable security, but of her 
eventual triumph against all and any external foes, 
we see in them no security that her power will 
not be once more assailed ; and on this account we 
think that there are things which an English public 
neglect, which, independent of the technical in- 
poo they Ate ia me public should study— 
the real amount of the nation’s strength 

veel it"thooses to exert it; and the strength or 
weakness of those who, before becoming brethren, 
will be yet arrayed against it as enemies and rivals. 
It is far from the verge of improbability that we 
may yet see a Russian navy, with its fifty thou- 
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sand sailors, arrayed against us, amongst other 





foes, startling, if not alarming, our countrymen ; 
and it is, therefore, well that they should lear 
what value to put upon that thing of ‘‘ shreds and 
patches,’’ woven into the scarecrow giant’s form, 
which, seen from a distance, indistinct and dim, 
looks awful,—but, closely viewed, becomes merely 
ludicrous to the beholder. It is, however, difficult 
to give an account of the Russian navy, any more 
than of any of the other national institutions of 
this country, without reverting to the man who 
was the founder of them all, and within the narrow 
circle of whose biography the history of the mos 
brilliant period of their existence is contained. 
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When Peter the First, who,—savage and bar. _ 
barian as he was,—so well deserved the name of 


Great, stood on the islands of the Neva’s Delta, 
the uered soil of Ingria, still within 
reach of the hostile Swedish cannon, and resolved 
to build there a city and a fleet, possessing then no 
outlet to the Great Northern Sea but the one river 
whose marshy banks and islets he oceupied. and 
exposed to the aggression of a redoubtable enemy, 
in whose very teeth it would be necessary to com- 
plete his undertaking, there was a boldness in the 
conception which success has justified. When, 
few years after, he made his triumphal entry into 
the new capital which had risen up from the 
morass,—palaces and dwellings having sprung up 
where only the bulrush raised its head, and the 
acclamations of a vast population greeting him on 


to| the spot where only the cry of the sea-mew and 


the voice of the marsh-frog fell formerly upon his 
ear,—when history tells us that it was on the 
oceasion of a naval victory, obtained over the 
Swedes with the very fleet of which a few years 
before he only contemplated the construction.—a 
design towards the accomplishment of which he 
had neither a single artizan to construct, a sailor to 
man, or a port to harbor the ships, which were stil! 
trees in the forest,—when we remember these 
things we must confess that the annals of the past 
offer no parallel to the boldness of the idea or the 
success of its execution, except in the solitary 
instance of the rise of the Roman naval power, in 
the face of the Carthaginian supremacy. Indis- 
criminately as the wisdom and talent of this man 
has been praised in all his actions by the enthu- 
siasm of his admirers, and overrated as his merits 
have been, the real grandeur, hardihood, and skill 
of his efforts to create a maritime power defy the 
panegyrics of his warmest eulogists to exaggerate. 
The genius of Peter was essentially nautical, and, 
whatever may be related of his early aversion to 
the water, through his after-life he gave ample 
evidence that it was his natural element, his 
marked predilection for everything concerning it 
proving instinctive of the peculiar tendency of 
his talent in this direction, Setting aside all the 
fables of cotemporary flattery, and of the adulation 
of posterity, which attribute to him the personal 
execution of herculean !abors, and a skill as uni- 
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yersally comprehensive as it was marvellous, we 
may distinctly gather that he was really one of 
the boldest cleverest seamen of his time, 
and acquainted in the minutest details with all 
the cdeandl branches of his profession rela- 
ing to the construction of fleets,—an advantage 
which few men, if any, have ever combined in 
the same degree, and which, in his situation, 
rhaps, alone enabled him to perform what 
he aid. Peter,—at once the despotic sovereign, 
the shipwright, the sailor, and the pilot,—suc- 
ceeded in building an excellent fleet, which his 
liberality gained over a due proportion of foreign 
officers and seamen to man; whilst his discrimi- 
nation and knowledge of the subject allowed him to 
distinguish the exact ability of those he employed. 
He commanded himself,—skilful and bold as an 
admiral, he was at the same time the supreme 
arbiter of reward and punishment,—and thus, with 
a fleet which he had just created, he defeated the 
navy of a warlike nation, whose flag had been 
already formidable on the waters a thousand years 
before. It must, however, be admitted that the 
Swedes, who as soldiers have performed the most 
remarkable exploits of any nation whatsoever, 
both in point of talent and bravery, at sea have 
distinguished themselves more by reckless gal- 
lantry than by skill; and, if surpassed by none in 
valor, they have certainly held a nautical rank 
inferior to the English, the Dutch, and the Danes. 
Peter rendered his fleet decidedly superior to that 
of Sweden, and from his contests with it we may 
take the measure of the naval power which he 
had the merit of thus calling suddenly into exis- 
tence, to occupy a very prominent station in the 
European scale. Far from keeping the promise 
of its early and auspicious years, the infancy of 
the Russian navy proved the most brilliant period 
of its existence. Since the days of Peter it has 
never shown itself so formidable as under his 
command ; and in recent times it has so far degen- 
erated as to be one of the very worst in Europe. 
Although it consists of fifty sail of the line, and 
though these have fifty thousand armed men to 
work them, if it were necessary to hold two thirds 
of the number in commission, so small would he 
the proportion of even tolerable seamen on board 
each ship that they would be about as ill-managed 
as the Chinese war-junks. Independent of this, 
two thirds of the vessels constructed in the Baltic 
are too rotten to put to sea,—but even if this were 
remedied, the deficiency of proper crews cannot. 
It was, no doubt, the idea of Peter, when he 
founded the Russian navy, that it would be su 
ported by a commercial marine, which he might 
naturally suppose would flourish with such an ex- 
tent of coast as he appropriated to Russia on the 
shores of the Gulf of Finland, where every mate- 
rial for ship-building existed in abundance, and 
where an extensive trade would soon have fur-| 
nished ample occupation for a merchant-fleet, if 
early measures had: been taken to afford it sufficient 
protection against foreign competition. But the 
successors of Peter, who were no sailors them- 
selves, could never be convinced that it is beyond 
the power of a T'sar to make a sailor by ukase,— 
and, therefore, entirely neglecting their merchant 
service, which was the only school for them, they 
shen thought 7 removing the social obstacles 
which insuperably o d its prosperity, and con- 
tented themselves with building fine ships, sending 
soldiers to man them, and hiring the services of 
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The obstacle we allude to,—which prevents, 
and has always prevented, the Russian from adopt- 
ing a sea-faring life, if, indeed, it offered sufficient 
inducements to remove the prejudices natural to a 
nation of landsmen,—is simply the fact of his ser- 
vitude. Almost every Russian of the laboring 
class is, and always has been, a slave, whom his 
master will not trust abroad, and who, without 
his permission, cannot leave the country; and of 
late years, since the effect of this state of things 
has been too clearly perceived, the jealousy of al} 
foreign intercourse which has sprung up, and 
which dreads ‘‘ the march of opinion’? more than 
the inefficiency of the fleet, has prevented any 
attempts at remedying the evil. In the whole of 
the Baltic there is, therefore, no such thing known 
as a Russian sailor serving on board a merchant- 
man,—the crews of.the few vessels engaged in 
commerce being com exclusively of Finns, 
Germans, Danes, and Swedes. It is true there is 
a law which obliges every vessel sailing under 
Russian colors to have a Russian captain ; but, 
whether the ship belong to a Russian, or, as is 
generally the case, to a foreign owner, a t, 
who does not, perhaps, know the head the 
stern of the ship, is engaged as nominal captain, 
and receiving a salary of thirty shillings a month, 
as soon as the vessel goes out of port is sent down 
to sleep in the fore-cabin, resigning the command 
toa Finn or a foreigner, to whom he very often 
acts as cook. The sailors for the navy are, there- 
fore, recruited in the same manner as the soldiers 
for the army, from the class of agricultural peas- 
ants. Obliged, by the ice, to remain utterly inac- 
tive in the Baltic for half the year, and in the 
Black sea for several months so, on account of its 
periodical storminess, they are destined to act half 
as sailors and half as soldiers, and, perfectly mili- 
tary in their organization, habits, and uniform, are 
disciplined to the use of the musket, and the infan- 
try evolutions, much the same as our own marines. 
They are formed into equipages, which represent 
regiments or battalions, and into companies. 
They are dressed in stiff military coats, or great- 
coats, very tight at the collar and waist, and this 
seaman-like costume is completed by boots, and a 
heavy glossy leather chako, which may sefve as a 
fire-bucket, of which it has much the appearance. 
Of the fifty thousand sailors employed in the navy, 
thirty thousand are stationed on the Baltic, and 
twenty thousand on the Black sea. Those of the 
Baltic fleets, composed principally of the refuse of 
the army recruits, are as miserable in appearance 
as they are lubberly. At sea only a small portion 
of the seven pi during which the navigation 
is open, the greater number of them never thor- 
oughly get over their sea-sickness ; and, on ac- 
count of the expense of sending vessels on any 
foreign station—where the pay increases to more 
than treble, besides the merciless plundering of 
the officers,—they are kept cruising in the brack- 
ish water of the Gulf of Finland, between Cron- 
stadt and Revel, where they can never, on a clear 
day, lose sight of land. In fine or moderate 
weather, considering all the disadvantages under 
which they labor, they manage to work their ships 
tolerably ; because, with all their ignorance and 
awkwardness, strict order is preserved. As soon 
as rough weather comes on, the officers, losing all 
confidence, resign the command of the ship to a 
few of the older sailors on board ,—for the little 
knowledge that is possessed by a ship’s company 
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of monstrous peculations in this department; a 
deeply-rooted evil, inst which emperors and 
ministers make occasional efforts by examples of 
severity, which are as much thrown away, as the 
angry waving of the travellez’s hand against the 
swarms of musquitoes which buzz upon the Neva’s 
banks. Some years ago, the present emperor 
sent down a commission to Cronstadt to seal up 
the arsenals, and examine their contents ; but, by a 
singular coincidence, the arsenals were burnt down 
that very night ; and yet, even the ashes of the 
buildings brought to light a case of public robbery 
unparalleled in the annals of other states, viz., 
the guns of a frigate which had foundered some 
ears before in the Baltic—as reported, with all 
= guns and stores on board,—were discovered ; 
thus proving that her officers had deliberately 


taken her out empty for the purpose of destroying 


her, and selling the stores she was supposed to 
have potas The good-humored, indolent 
Alexander, on hearing some similar instance of 

ulation, remarked, ‘‘ They would steal my 
fine-of-batile ships if they knew where to put 
them.”’ 


The naval officers, as well as the sailors, wear | 


mustachios; the latter are also encumbered with 
cartridge-boxes and short heavy Roman swords, 
which must both be very convenient to scramble 
It is not long since the 
officers also wore spurs ; this custom was aban- 
doned about the same time that it was in Sweden, 
immediately after Nelson’s attack on Copenhagen. 
The Swedish Admiral being sent over to that capi- 
tal to make the excuses of his sovereign to the 
King of Denmark for not having sent him the 
timely assistance which policy had held back, the 
mob of Copenhagen, which was considerably ex- 
cited, followed him in the street, and noticing his 
spurs, cried out, ‘‘ There goes the admiral, with 
the Swedish fleet at his heels !”’ 

The Russian navy was formerly principally 
commanded by foreign officers, and principally 
Englishmen and Dutchmen. Peter the Great 
appears to have been the only distinguished Mus- 
covite admiral—as on land Suwarrow has proved 
the only remarkable soldier. Some of the Eng- 
lishmen in her service have distinguished them- 
selves by that daring gallantry which has given 
them the empire of the ocean. Amongst these 


| we may cite as the most remarkable, the renegade 


Paul Jones, and Admiral Elphinstone, who both 
served under the Russian flag in Catherine’s 
reign, during which Count Orloff’s expedition to 
the Morea may be remembered, in which he 
aroused the Greeks to rebellion, and basely aban- 
doned them—a fault, or a maladresse, (which the 
virtuous and philosophic Prince of Perigord once 
said was worse than a crime,) whose consequences 
have clogged the march of Russian policy down 
to the present day, by obstinately living in the 
memory of the Greek population, and limiting the 
confidence they might otherwise have felt in their 
co-religionaries. 
After his battle in the Bay of Tchesmé, where 
the destruction of the two admirals’ ships was 
followed by the conflagration of the whole Turkish 
fleet engaged, Elphinstone proposed the daring 
lan of sailing direct for Constantinople, and by a 
ld stroke, taking possession of, or at least, de- 
stroying the city of the Sultan. Orloff rejected 
ne project, as nares, and Elphinstone, 
eparti one, forced the passage of the Darda- 
nelles, thirty years before the feat was performed 
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by Duckworth’s squadron—and landing within 
sight of the capital, ate his repast on shore, and 
safely repassed the Straits, thus practically demon- 
strating how feasible had been the proposition. 
The fiery Scott—for Elphinstone, as well as Paul 
Jones, was from the land of cakes, and proved a 
remarkable exception to the calm and prudent 
temper which is ascribed to his countrymen,—dis- 
gusted with the mismanagement of an expedition, 
during the course of which fortune had left the 
very existence of the Turkish Empire at the 
mercy of the invaders, had they known how to 
pe by it, in one of the fits of passion to which 
e was subject, took the tiller of his vessel, and 
run it upon a rock. The waves, however, seemed 
unwilling to devour the man who had so fearlessly 
courted their embraces—he was saved, though his 
ship perished. He arrived in Petersburgh ; his 
services had been so brilliant—his censure on the 
conduct of the expedition was so undeniable—that 
it was not judged proper to bring him to a court- 
martial—and the influence of the favorite, and the 
dread of continuing to employ a man who gave 
way to such insane ebullitions of temper, occasion- 
ed his being left—unnoticed and unrewarded— 
until his resignation was tendered, and glad 
accepted. Paul Jones, at the request of England, 
was also dismissed, but with handsome presents. 
Of late years, however, the Russian govern- 
ment seems to think that it is high time, after a 
century and a half, that its fleet should be able to 
furnish Russian admirals to command it, and few 
foreigners have been recently advanced to the 
exalted station in her marine, which formerly was 
almost exclusively occupied by them, and even for 
a considerable time past Englishmen have not been 
admitted into the naval service at all, a fact 
which, as we have observed, furnishes some indi- 
cation of the use Russia some day contemplates 
making of her fleet ; since innumerable English 
names, formerly upon her navy list—and even 
now on the superannuated of it—attest that it 
is not for want of appreciation of their peculiar 
adaption for that department of the service. We 
are aware that the contrary is usually believed of 
that navy, from the circumstance of one’s hearing 
in every direction of English and foreign admirals 
actively employed. Gregg on the Black Sea— 
Ricord in the Mediterranean—Heyden, the Dutch- 
man, commanding the Russian fleet at Navarino— 
Hamilton, Ogilvy, and at least a dozen more ; but 
Gregg and Ricord, especially the former, the most 
distinguished ten in the service, were born in 
Russia ; the others are all exceedingly old men, 
originally English midshipmen and cabin-boys of 
merchant ships, who entered the service in the 
reign of Catherine, and belong to a period antece- 
dent to the policy now pursued; and from their 
extreme age, they are dying off so fast, that in a 
few years probably none will remain. We are far 
from censuring Russia in trying to render her navy 
independent, after the example she had, when, on 
the declaration of war to England in Alexander’s 
reign, his English officers resigned their swords ; 
but this sedulous exclusion of Englishmen—and 
only of Englishmen—not from the service gene- 
rally, but only from the naval part of it, shows 
very plainly that the government anticipate an 
eventual collision with that country only. 
The Black sea fleet is in a mueh more efficient 
condition than that of the Baltic ; the seamen have 
more practice, and the crews have mingled amongst 





them many of the maritime inhabitants of its shores, 
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as well as Little Russians and Cossaes. Still the 
same vice exists with regard to its officers ; 
being further from the central power, it is still less 
restrained than in the Baltic. The Tchornomor- 
skie Cossacs, our old friends of the Dnieper, as 
wel] as guarding the line of the Kouban, furnish 
a contingent for the arsenal service; and their 
personal hardihood renders them formidable in 
gun-boats and galleys, about which they are prin- 
cipally employed. In character, in fierceness, and 
in the peri om to which they are applicable, they 
are not unlike the Malay pirates. 

In the Baltic, the naval establishments consist 
of the dockyards of Auchta, on the right bank of 
the Neva, or rather of one of its branches, situated 
a little above St. Petersburg—of the admiralty, 
situated on that noble river in the city of St. Pe- 
tersburg itself—and of the docks arsenals at- 
tached to it, though the English quay intervenes 
between them. Here ships of the line are built, 
though large vessels can never pass over the bar 
at the mouth of the river with their guns and stores, 
and even without them only at high water. The 
spacious harbor of Cronstadt—the principal sea- 

, and the first naval station of the empire— 
ortified with all the ingenuity of art, and rendered 
as strong as art, unassisted by nature, can make 
such a place, occupies on a low marshy island the 
mouth of the gulf into which the Neva empties 
itself, and brings five hundred pieces of cannon to 
bear from the detached forts which rise from the 
sea on the one side, and the works of the place 
which command the narrow entrance from the 
other. 

The next great station is Reval, in which is the 
second division of the Baltic fleet , it is also forti- 
fied, and contains docks, arsenals, and dockyards. 
Perhaps next in im ce on the southern shore 
of the Gulf of Finland, is Baltisport, because tne 
earliest open to navigation, which is here some- 
times only impeded for a few weeks by the ice. 
All the seaports along the coast of Finland are 
‘more or less fortified ; but the fortifications which 
‘defend the — — arsenals of 3 its 
present capital, are of great strength and magni- 
tude. To the admiralty of St. Petersburg are 
attached the iron works of Colpenas, besides sev- 
-eral similar establishments of minor im . 
‘On the Black sea, the principal harbor and naval 
station is Sebastopol, on the peninsula of the 
Crimea—a place of natural as well as artificial 
. strength. admiralty is still at Nicolaiew, 
which is much less conveniently situated, but will 
shortly be removed to the former place, where the 
new admiralty is in the course of construction. 

In the year 1839, the last account which we 
‘have before us, and in which no important varia- 
‘tion has taken place, the united fleet of the Rus- 
sian Empire consisted of, — 

SHIPS OF THE LINE. 
5 of 100 guns and upwards ; and 2 upon the stocks, 7 
18 from 80 to 100 guns; 5 upon the stocks, 
20 feom 70to80 guns . ......-. 
FRIGATES. 
I nw 8 kw Bee eis os 
36 to 50 guns ; 1 upon the stocks, 


The sailers of the Baltic fleet were reckoned at 
80 men ; the sailors of the Black sea at 19,800, 
: making a tetal number of 50,600. The fleets are 


distributed much in the relative proportion of the 
and | sailors between the southern and northern waters, _ 
excepting that in the Black sea they have a large; — 


n of small craft. 

On the Baltic stations the Russians have aboy; 
fifteen sea steamers, of which two, the Bogaitir, 
built at Colpenas, and the Kamschatka, construct. 
ed in America, are steam-frigates ; but as in case 
of war, the government wil! not hesitate to appro- 
priate all steamers whatever, we must calculate 
also those belonging to private individuals, anj 
thus the collective amount a een exceed 
fifty. Though all are very indifferent craft, they 
are all fit for sea, none escapes a very fast 
Thames boat, used to convey the court servants, 


cooks, fiddlers, musicians, and sometimes their 
masters, to the imperial residence of Peterhof, 
upon the Gulf of corre Spee | been merely 

greater numberof — 
these have been built either at the private work; 


built for river navigation. 


of Beird, or at Auchta, and the engines constructed 


at Colpenas. The Bogatir is not, as far as regards 
her engines, a despicable specimen—there are few 


of the others of which as much can be said. 


On the Black sea, the government steamers ar F : 


seventeen in number, several of two hundred ani 
sixty, and two hundred and forty horse-power. 
they are all of English manufacture, and are much 


in request to relieve the = and transpor 


troops along the coast of Circassia and Georgia. _ 


Four very steamers also arrived last yeux 
from England. From the circumstance of the 
steamers being all English, they are on the whol: 
better than those in the Baltic ; but there are few 
private steam-vessels, so that perhaps five-ané- 
twenty would be as many as government couii 
command the use of. They have not attempted to 


build any here. Jt is remarkable that both in the 


Baltic and the Black sea nothing is used but New. — 


castle coal, as wood is much dearer even on the | 


stations of the former, and from its bulk prevents 
a vessel from carrying sufficient fuel to enable i 
to leave the coast. 


The pay of the Russian navy is, in English | 


money, about as follows : 


A general-admiral,. . . . £540 perannum. 
Anadmiral, . ... . . 225 «“ 
A vice-admiral, . . .. . 180 $ 
Arear-admiral,. . .. . 135 as 


IN THE MARINE GUARDS. 
A captain of first class, . . 100 
TO ee ae 
Alieutenant,. ..... 6 
IN THE REST OF THE NAVY. 


A firstclass captain, . . . 6&0 
ce eS a 
Alieutenant,. ..... 50 

midshipman, . .... 38 “ 


The pay cf a general-admiral is rather more than 
what an Eng 


lish blacksmith receives at Colpenas; 
the pay of a full admiral is exactly the salary of 


the shopmen in the English magayine in St. Pe- ; 
tersburg; and a lieutenant receives what it i | ~ 


to give to a valet in that city. 


The navy, like the Georgian and Caucasias : 
army, is a sort of sage ‘Aad the destitute, and | 
rs who have property | 


therefore contains few o 
of their own ; nevertheless, many of those who are 





known to possess none, may be seen commonly 


drinking their champagne at 12s. per bottle. It is 
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remarkable fact, that as soon as a Russian vessel is 
in commission, she is already rapidly beginning to 
rot; and this tendency is so remarkable, that fully 
two thirds of the vessels composing the Baltic fleet 
are unsound. The navy and the shipwrights are 
fond of attributing this to some peculiar quality of the 
water of the Baltic, which, if it exist, must indeed 
be very peculiar, since it only acts on such vessels 
as are the property of government, and also to the 
bad quality of the w This, as far as concerns 
the oak, may have some foundation. It is undeni- 
able that the Russia oak is very inferior in quality, 
like that of Canada and of all cold countries, in 
which its growth, confined to a few months of the 
year, and fostered by great heat and humidity, is 
too rapid, but the main cause probably lies in the 
green timber which the government builders em- 
ploy, and charge on their books, or take from the 
contractors, as fully seasoned. 

All the stores and appointments of the Russian 
vessels of war are excellent in quality. Their sails 
and cordage are the best in the world. The decks 
and rigging are all in the nicest order; neverthe- 
jess, the fastidious eye of a seaman sees at a 
glance that the latter was never set up by a sailor, 
the twist of the ropes never having been attended 
to; his taste is offended by an ostentatious display 
of brass—the common sin of most foreign navies ; 
and if he penetrate below, he will find that all the 
dirt that has been so carefully cleared from the 
deck, seems to have taken refuge beneath it. The 
immense mass of rubbish which the sailors are 
allowed to collect, is only exceeded by the furni- 
ture of the officers’ cabins. As in Russia, gene- 
rally, furnished rooms are unknown, every officer 
has his own furniture. Those in the navy, when 
they go on board in the summer, therefore, take 
with them the whole stock which filled their win- 
ter apartments on shore. We have seen a mid- 
shipman embarking with a host of chests, two 
sofas, and a pianoforte, besides his “‘ batterie de 
cuisne’’ of kettles, frying-pans, and tea-urn, and 
the picture of his saint. 

Finland alone, of all the Russian dominions, fur- 
nishes her with good sailors, but they are far from 
numerous, notwithstanding the vast extent of her 
coast, and being much averse to the naval service, 
Russia dares not yet resort to any very arbitrary 
measures to force them into it. Taking all things 
into consideration, we do not seriously believe that 
the Russian fleet, in the event of war with Eng- 
land, would offer more effectual resistance to any- 
thing like an equal British force, than the Chinese 
junks had done; and we could quote opinions of 
great weight in this matter, to show that if the 


| strength with which Cronstadt is fortified, would 


render the undertaking arduous, a fleet may be 
destroyed within the shelter of its harbor, and 
the passage forced, at a determined maximum of 
loss on the part of the British fleet, with as much 
certainty as military engineers can calculate on the 
reduction of one of the artificial forts of the French 
and Belgian line, within a given s of time. 
An Se eae mariner, one of that numerous 
tribe of Smiths and Johnsons, of whom Lord By- 
ron speaks in his Don Juan, who have ever since 
Peter’s days sought advancement and wealth in 
the service of Russia, and who had served on 
board the Portuguese and Turkish fleets, assured 
us, that it would be difficult for him to point out 
any nation whose vessels of war, in equal force, 


. would not overmatch the Russian. 
The e Russian 


Russian navy, therefore, in the hands of 
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her diplomatists, has proved more useful than ever 
it would have done in those of her admirals ; and 
the fleets so formidable at a distance—so ineffective 
when closely examined, remind us strongly of the 
wooden cannon which King Edward TIL used to 
impose upon the garrison of Calais, when he be- 
sieged that stoutly-defended city. Nevertheless, 
we should never forget, that Calais did surrender 
to these guns, al] wooden as they were. 

The most reasonable hope which Russia might 
entertain—if it were not for the all-pervading 
venality corruptive of energy and power—would 
be in the prospect of eventually manning her fleets 
with her Finnish subjects, the only portion of the 
population of her vast empire containing sailors, 
which it might furnish to the amount of some 
twenty thousand. The only direction in which 
the Russian fleet, exclusive of its moral effect, is 
likely to exercise any immediate influence on the 
liberties and interests of the west of Europe, is 
towards Sweden. But at the same time, both from 
Finland and from Sweden may arise the greatest 
dangers to the Russian empire, and the most 
effective curb to the ambition of her cabinet. and 
at all events, for many years to come, they lie as 
ready instruments 'to the hand of Great Britain to 
accomplish for her two thirds of the work, when- 
ever she may determine on doing so. The value 
of a navy, like that of a military force, is always 
relative ; there are political situations, where a 
single disciplined battalion is of more importance 
than tens of regiments in another; and without 
some knowledge of the state of Finland and Swe- 
den, it is difficult for us to appreciate the value of 
the marine of Russia in her Baltic harbors. 





THE MOTHERLESS. 


You ’Re weary, precious ones! your eyes 
Are wandering far and wide ; 
Think ye of her, who knew so well 
Your tender thoughts to guide ; 
Who could to wisdom’s sacred lore 
Your fixed attention claim ?— 
Ah! never from your hearts erase 
That blessed mother’s name! 


’T is time to say your evening hymn, 
My youngest infant dove! 

Come press thy velvet cheek to mine, 
And learn the lay of love ; 

My sheltering arms can clasp you all, 
My poor deserted throng ! 

Cling, as you used to cling to her 
Who sings the angel’s song. 


Begin, sweet birds! the accustomed strain ; 
Come, warble loud and clear ; 

Alas! alas! you’re weeping all, 
You’re sobbing in my ear! 

Good night—go say the prayer she taught 
Beside your little bed ; 

The lips that used to bless you there 
Are silent with the dead! 


A father’s hand your course may guide, 
Amid the thorns of life ; 

His care protect those shrinking plants 
That dread the storms of strife : 

But who upon your infant hearts 
Shall like the mother write ? 

Who touch the strings that rule the soul ?— 
Dear, smitten flock !—Good night! 


































































































































































































































































































































































































THE BACK 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE BACK STREET. 


Tue back street is necessarily a poor street, 
but it has a special character as a poor street. As 
one who forms part of a great society of uniformly 
poor people in a secluded rural district, is a differ- 
ent sort of person altogether from a member of a 
depressed class living in the immediate vicinity of 
rich people, so is a common poor street different 
from a poor street which is aback one. The latter 
is additionally poor by contrast, and by its contain- 
ing things and persons which suggest affluence 
without partaking of it. The back street suffers by 
an unfortunate but unavoidable comparison. We 
turn the corner from a goodly well-to-do street, and 
feel ourselves all at once plunged into one full of fif- 
teenth-rate houses and shops. This is atrial which 
no mortal street can stand. We walk with an easy 
mind through a regular district of the humblest 
class ; but we pity a back street. The worst pecu- 
liarity of back streets is their fallen-off, broken- 
down appearance. Somehow they are always built 
at first on a supposition that they are to be nice gen- 
teel streets, fit for very tolerable sort of people ; but 
they never keep up the character for more than 
three or four years, and regularly decline into some- 
thing superlatively shabby. Not that back streets 
have not their struggles. They do their very best, 
I thoroughly believe, to resist the downward tenden- 
cy of circumstances. Often we see a bit at the end, 
on one side, keeping up a neat appearance—paint- 
ing the doors green once a year with a desperate 
earnestness—and making great efforts to suppress 
a small broker who exhibits old candlesticks and 
stools out-of-doors at the corner ; but it is sure to 
be in vain. One hervic Leonidas of a proprietor 
will linger with a powerful apparition of white 
gauze blinds after all his own sort of people have 
vanished ; but even he has at length to go, for the 
sake of a better neighborhood for his children ; 
and then the case is settled. Our unfortunate 
back street never again holds up its head. It 
breaks out in an inflammation of little shops, loses 
heart about its window-panes, and begins to have 
far too many children. ‘The very scavenger disre- 
spects it, and only gives it a cleaning when he likes. 
In short, it becomes an out-and-out back street. 

It is wonderful, all things considered, how a 
back street lives. The inhabitants all appear ex- 
tremely poor. Yet it generally contrives to have 
a small shop for the materials of jollity every alter- 
nate door, with rarely less than one good baker’s 
and a tolerable butcher’s shop, besides an infinity 
of places with three penny loaves, two cabbages, 
and a stick of pipeciay in the window. One won- 
ders whence all the custom comes for these shops, 
for it is evident the fine streets do nothing for their 

oor neighbor, and there is no thoroughfare. 
There is even a grocer, who puts a sugar barrel 
out in front of his door every morning, as if he 
was always just done with disburdening it of its 
contents; the boys have of course discovered the 
trick ages ago, and know there is not a particle of 
the sweet merchandize to be had in the inside 
for love or money ; but still it seems to betoken a 
rather lively business. There is a smaller grocery 
concern, with two placards in the window, ex- 
pressing ‘‘ Agent for Grey’s polishing Fluid,” 
and ‘‘ fresh butter from the country every Thurs- 
day.’’ How do they all get business? Has the 


STREET. 


gles, one old and well established, the other a 
bustling, noisy rival, eager for a share of trade. 
You hear the rumble of the machinery, mingled 
with a conflict of woman’s tongue, as you 
along. A chimney-sweep, with strong pretensions 
as to the putting-up of cans, has been established 
for years in one of the murky entries. He is an 
old man as black as Erebus all the week, but 
washes out gray and respectable on the Sundays. 
One of the most original sort of people about the 
street is a man who deals in asses’ milk—recom- 
mended by the faculty. He has aden in a back 
court for himself and cattle, the braying of which 
has often attracted the hostile attention of the 
police ; but he always battles them off. There is 
also a small millinery shop, with a female name 
over the door, and a modest insinuation of neatly- 
ribboned gauze caps in the window. Look in be- 
yond the inner screen, and you catch a glimpse of 
two poor women, of the age of possible mother 
and daughter, sewing away as for dear life. The 
back street has a kind feeling towards these two 
poor women, for they are unusually industrious 
and inoffensive beings—tried, moreover, with a 
sore oppression besides poverty, in the form of ar 
unhappy husband and father, who has been cor- 
rupted out of all good feeling, and torments 
them for the means of supplying his base in- 
dulgences. Yet they struggle on, and add to 
the wonder already excited by the back street in 
general, as to its powers of eclfeappart. {It would 
almost appear as if there were still some people 
fed by the ravens. 

Amongst the denizens of the back street is a 
retailer of flour, bran, potatoes, and other articles 
of rural produce, of which samples are duly 
presented in the window. But it is a shop of evi- 
dently scanty business, and has got quite dusty 
for want of encouragement. Step in for a biscuit, 
and you are area by a blooming rustic-looking 
maiden, whose manner strongly betrays how little 
she is used to such a kind of life. An old enfee- 
bled man sits _—— himself in a wooden arm- 
chair within the window, lulled by the hummy, 
buzzy te -u the oes the bespotted 
panes, and with an out-dated newspaper of mould- 
ering appearance spread upon his Sides! It is 
irresistible to make a remark about the fine wea- 
ther to the venerable patriarch, and he heartily as- 
sents, but intimates how much the crops need 
rain. There is a memory of the Lammermuirs or 
Teviotdale in his very voice and the fading red of 
his cheek. But never more will the lark bid bim 
a blithe good-morrow ; never more will he delight 
to view the sheep and kye thrive bonnie O, on 
Whitsled lees or the Fairy knowe. He is a bro- 
ken farmer, obliged at the end of a long hard-work- 
ing life to seek shelter for his gray hairs in a back 
street in the city with his wife and two daughters, 
one of whom was the dispenser of the biscuit. A 
wreck of household furniture was nearly all that 
was left to the old goodman when he forsook his 
farm ; but some neighbors, pitying his state, gave 
him credit for a very small stock of articles where- 
with to set up a shop; and behold him settled 
here, accordingly, to pine amidst the confinement 
and nastiness of a town over the recollection of 
better days. To turn such a man to the occupa- 
tion of a shopkeeper, is like setting an honest 
shepherd’s dog to play tricks. The concern does 


not, never can succeed. Meanwhile one of the & 


back street a self-supporting, mutually-devouring | daughters has gone to be a superior sort of a ser- 





character, or how is it? 


There are also two man-| vant. The other must remain to take charge of 
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her infirm parents, and attend to business. What 
a cheerless life for beings lately so happily situ- 
ated! At first the old man was able to walk 
almost every day to the outskirts of the town, 
there to pie a elim of the country ; but now he 
hardly can move to the end of the street. He feels 
that he has had his last sight of the face of nature, 
that the green leaves and fresh blade must for the 
future be but ideas of the mind, till the eye that 
closes in death’s sleep shall awake to see, and 
know all. One only joy ever visits the home of 
the poor-victual dealer. It is when an old country 
neighbor stumbles in upon them—no matter what 
sort of person he be, so he ouly comes from near 
Whitsled. The cold sorrow-subdued voice of the 
family then bursts up in a volcano of energy and 
gleesome excitement. Loud hearty salutations 
and inquiries break the forenoon stillness, and the 
visitor is almost dragged into the room behind the 
shop, and forced into a chair. There, with his 
delighted friends around him, he will discourse for 
a quarter of an hour about their old neighbors, 
and all the concerns of the rag. Dg a they once 
called theirs; while the best in the house is pa- 
raded, and everything but thrust down his throat. 
If anybody comes into the shop at that moment, 
Helen serves with a frightful impatience, and hur- 
ries back to devour up all that falls from the visit- 
or’s tongue, as if it were so precious, that to lose 
one word of it were a hardship. At length, at the 
top-flood of a conversation that might be heard as 
far as a hackney coach, the visitor rises to depart 
—to their infinite consternation, for they had reck- 
oned him as their own for half a day at least—but 
country people always are in such a hurry when in 
town—and this consternation ascends in a perfect 
coronach or whoop of anguish, as if they felt 
themselves the worst-used people in the world, 
and never thought to have been treated in such a 
manner by an old friend. Amidst the clamor 
Rusticus breaks off, but not without the most 
solemn promise to come again and see them next 
time he visits the town. He goes, and down again 
sinks the voice of the family to the low tenor to 
which sorrow has tuned it. 

The back street is remarkable for the perpetual 
mutations of its inhabitants. It has one or two 
families of four years’ standing, who look upon 
themselves as quite an aristocracy among the rest, 
one being a pawnbroker, and the other the keeper 
of a thriving tavern which gives nocredit. But the 
bulk of the people are of a year’s continuance at 
most, or perhaps scarcely so much. The fact is, 
the back street is only a pis-aller, a harbor of re- 
fuge for persons quite at a loss where to go to. 
Men-servants discharged for marrying, go frautic- 
ally and set up a shop in the back street. Youths 
interrupted by poverty in the midst of their 
studies for professions, plunge headlong into the 
back street, in the mad hope of living there by 
keeping a school—forgetting that wherever there 
are most children, there is always the less inclina- 
tion for a paid education, Tradesmen who have 
failed in considerable streets, faintly think to get 
along under a jury mast in a small shop in the 
back street. Shops wake, therefore, into new 


life every few months, and almost immediately die 
again and make no sign, like babes which give up 
their breath before they have well drawn it. Pres- 
ently come the bill-stickers, like so many Robin 
Redbreasts, and cover them all over with leaves. 
Long does the landlord wait for a new tenant; in- 
sanely but vainly does he denounce the bill-stickers ; 





paste keeps the ascendant maugre all his efforts. 
At length the premises all at once some fine morn- 
ing break out into a dashing eating-house, with a 
round of beef in the window, supported by a plate 
of sausages on the one side and a dish of mince 
collops on the other, looking all as if mankind 
could not fail to pour in as they went by to enjoy 
so many good things. Alas! ‘I’ve paced much 
this weary mortal round,’’ and after a month, it is 
not half done. The shop for some time can’t be- 
lieve that it is not to be patronized, and goes on 
looking as bright and hopeful as ever ; but it wont 
do. Mankind either have ceased to eat, or they 
know not where eating is best; and so, after a 
desperate struggle of a quarter, the shop resigns 
itself once more to the bill-stickers, who, like 
trusty undertakers, right soon come to swathe the 
corpse. One half of the shops thus fall asleep and 
wake again twice a-year at an average. In short, 
everything is in a state of tentation in the back 
street. It is a place of forlorn hopes and hopeless 
expedients. All that is unfortunate everywhere 
else, all that has been cast out everywhere else, 
takes refuge here—a step in the downward course to 
nothing. And all this is within a few yards of the 
back windows of elegant drawing-rooms, where 
prosperity indulges in its scarcely enjoyed reveis. 
he aching head of the over-self-indulgent, and 
the dull bosom of those who, with world’s wealth, 
pine from the very absence of all causes of worldly 
anxiety, throb within hearing of the curse of 
drunken despair as it staggers in from the tavern 
amongst anguished women and _ terror-stricken 
children, and the low moans which issue from the 
death-bed of those who, having only known life as 
a burden and a pain, are at last visited with one 
gleam of happiness in the prospect of soon leaving 
it. Huddled, indeed, is the geography of human 
bliss (or what is called so) and human wo ' 
Distinct as is the character of the back street, it 
is not always one thing ; it has different aspects at 
different times of the day. Pass through it in the 
morning, and you see it at about its worst, head- 
achey, stiff about the eyes, trying to look uncon- 
scious of anything wrong that may have happened 
over night. The kennels are in no good state, and 
the fragments of a broken lamp yet bestrew the 
pavement. ‘Two shops are getting their shutters 
taken off, one by a girl with a gown not yet fully in- 
dued, the other by an old man wearing his nightcap. 
A cart with buttermilk is an object of general attrac- 
tion. In the middle of the day things look a little 
neater. A medical man, who has left his carriage 
in the neighboring street, is — his way to a 
patient. The milk-cart is repl by a wagon 
from which coal is sold in sackfuls, and an ass- 
cart dispenses shoals of haddocks and fresh her- 
rings. Few of the ordinary inhabitants are seen 
in the street. In the evening, again, an entirely 
new scene is presented. The children, let loose 


from the schools, throng and fry about. Ten to 
one, as you go along undreaming of danger, you 
find yourself suddenly emb by a skipping- 


ra ae tripped up by a hoop, or hit in the cheek by 
a ball. The matrons stand in twos and threes at 
the doors, with dress put somewhat to rights, and 
knitting or other work in their hands, placidly sur- 
veying the sports of the youngsters. One or two 
of the younger women are seen tripping about 
with bright new-washed faces and hair excessively 
in curl, the admiration of journeymen carpenters 
returning from their work, and the young grocer 
standing in his door. Meanwhile the sun has 
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edged himself eo far round to the north, that he is 
able for once in the day to send a few of his rays 
where in general all is dusky. Just at this time 
the place looks rather well. It is one little term 
of something like cheerfulness in the gloomy life 
of our street. But it soon passes away. Night 
comes, and on its wings brings things, as Thomas 
Hood says, which again alter the scene. The 
common sort of shops are now shut, but a chink in 
the doors of the taverns, and the swing of a bac- 
chanalian chorus heard through the shuttered win- 
dows, tell that intemperance is in its full wakeful- 
ness. A few miserable women and children chant 
drearily along the brink of the kennel. One or 
two groups of drunken brawlers are seen on the 
= of quarrelling, and sometimes a window is 
eard suddenly thrust up, and the cry of *‘ Police !’’ 
issued from it in a tone of frantic alarm or indig- 
nant fury—too familiar a sound to be much re- 
ed by any one. So concludes the day of a 
k street, to be followed next morning by the 
same headachey, eye-rubbing, unconscious look as 
before. And so will this truthful history ever go 
on ; for, however the persons may be changed, the 
circumstances remain unaffected. And thus it 
may be that, if you are now revisiting the back 
street after an interval of a very few years, you 
see the very same sort of shops, the same sort of 
houses and people, the appearance of everything 
the same ; yet, in the quick ordination of poverty, 
the population will have been so entirely changed, 
that hardly one person living here at the former 
time is now present. Where have all the hapless 
gone! Alas! where do they in general go! It 
might be troublesome to trace the fate of indivi- 
duals ; but of what has befallen them in the mass, 
it can puzzle no one to form a conjecture. 





LONDON CHURCHES. 
BY R. MONCKTON MILNES, ESQ. M. P. 


I stoop, one Sunday morning, 
Before a large church-door, 
The congregation gather'd 
And carriages a score— 
From one outstepp’d a lady 

I oft had seen before. 


Her hand was on a prayer-book, 
And held a vinaigrette ; 

The sign of man’s redemption 
Clear on the book was set,— 

Bat above the Cross there glisten’d 
A golden Coronet. 


For her the obsequious beadle 

The inner door flung wide, 

Lightly, as up a ball-room, 

Her footsteps seemed to glide— 
There might be good thoughts in her 
For all her evil pride. 


But after her a Woman 

Peep’d wistfully within, 

On whose wan face was graven 
Life’s hardest discipline— 

The trace of the sad trinity 

Of weakness, pain, and sin. 


The few free-seats were crowded 
Where she could rest and pray ; 
With her worn garb contrasted 

Each side in fair array— 

** God’s house holds no poor sinners,”’ 
She sighed, and crept away. - 


Old Heathendom’s vast temples 
Held men of every fate ; 

The steps of far Benares 
Commingle smal] and great ; 
The dome of Saint Sophia 
Confounds all human state. 


The aisles of blessed Peter 

Are open all the year; 
Throughout wide Christian Europe 
The Christian's right is clear— 
To use God's house in freedom, 
Each man the other’s peer ; 


Save og: Sy that England, 
Where this disgrace | saw— 
England, where no one crouches 
In tyranny’s base awe— 
England, where all are equal 
Beneath the eye of Law. 


There too each vast cathedral 
Contracts its ample room— 
No w beggar resting 
Within the holy gloon— 
No earnest student musing 
Beside the famous tomb ! 


Who shall relieve the seandal 
That desecrates our age— 
An evil great as ever 
Iconoclastic rage? 
Who to this Christian people 
Restore their heritage ! 
Hood’s Magazine. 





MR. HOOD---FROM HIS JULY MAGAZINE. 


Ir is with unfeigned pleasure that, after a silence 
of a month, I renew my intercourse with my read- 
ers, through the ** still small voice of print.”’ 

During the interval it has been my lot to under- 

0 a fearful wrestling with Death ; and although | 

ave, for the present, escaped that fatal back fall 
which he has thrown so many of his mortal anta- 
gonists, enough remains in my shattered frame to 
remind me of the physical pangs and wrenches of 
so protracted a contest. Indeed, for the future, as 
at present, the serious and incurable nature of my 
complaints will require my whole stock of that 
cheerful philosophy which it has been my aim to 
recommend, heretofore, by my pen and personal 
practice. And, after all, (and be this my answer 
to the correspondent who signs himself ‘‘ Verity,’’) 
it is better to have an enlarged heart than a con- 
tracted one; and even such a hemorrhage as 
mine than a spitting of spite. 

It will doubtless surprise some persons who 
have read the notice in the last number, to find 
me so soon resuming the pen and the pencil. The 
truth is, sueh exercises are somewhat against the 
triple injunction of my medical advisers, who stren- 
uously ordered me ‘‘ to do nothing,”’ but which, on 
trial, was so hard to do, that a head and hand, 
unaccustomed to sheer idleness, flew to any work 
in preference. ‘To the kind, but unknown friends, 
who have afforded me their sympathy—some, by 


come evidences of my recovery, or rather, amend- 
ment ; for I have not even yet taken a final leave 
of my physicians, nor made, without reserve, the 


race. Tuomas Hoop. 





physic has been thrown. 


letter—a few designs and a chapter will be we!- | 


present, recommended by Macbeth, to the canine | 
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From the Quarterly Review. 


1. Monumens des Arts du Dessin chez les Peuples 
tant Anciens que Modernes. Recueillis par Vi- 


vant Denon, r servir & histoire des Aris; 
décrits et expliqués par Amaury Duvat. Paris, 


1829. Folio. 4 vols. 
2. Illuminated Ornaments, drawn from Ancient 


Manuscripts. By Henry Suaw; with De- 
scriptions by Sir erick Madden. London, 
1833. Quarto. 


3. Catalogue of the Arundel Manuscripts in the 
British Museum (with plates engraved and col- 
ored by Henry Suaw.) London, 1834. Fo- 
lio. 

4. Carteggio inedito d’ Artisti dei Secoh XIV., 
XV., XVI. Publicato ed illustrato con docu- 
menti pure inediti dal D, Gio. Gaye. Firenze, 
1839. 8vo. 3 vols. 

5. The Pictorial Bible; being the Old and New 
Testaments * * * * Illustrated with many hun- 
dred wood cuts. London, 1839. Quarto. 4 
vols. 

6. Paléographie Universelle: Collection de fac- 
sumiles iP Kecritures de tous les peuples et de tous 
les temps, tirés des plus authentiques documents 
de Vart graphique, chartes, et manuscrits * * 
* * publiée d’aprés les modéles écrits, dessinés 
et peints sur les eux mémes, par M. Siivestre, 
et accompagnés d’explications historiques et de- 
scriptives par MM. Champollion-Figeac et Aimé 
Champollion fils. Paris, 1840-1842. Folio. 
4 vols, 

7. The Abbotsford Edition of the Waverley Nov- 
els. Edinburgh and London, 1842—1844. 
Royal 8vo. Nos. 1—56. 

8. Dresses and Decorations of the Middle Ages 
from the Seventh to the Seventeenth Centuries. 
By Henry Suaw,F.S.A. London, 1842-3. 


Imperial 8vo. Parts 1-16. 
9. The Keepsake. 1843. 8vo. 
10. The Illustrated London News. Folio. 1843. 
11. The Pictorial Times. Folio. 1843. 


12, London: by Cuartes Kwienrt. 
Royal 8vo. London, 1843. 


Amonest the characteristics of the literature of 
the present age there is one which, if neither the 
most striking from its novelty, nor the most im- 
portant in its tendency, is certainly the most famil- 
iar to us all, and silently exercises no little influ- 
ence upon society ; we allude to the rage for orna- 
mented, or as they are now termed, “ Illustrated’’ 
or “ Pictorial’’ editions of books. Be the books 
what they may, sacred or profane, old or new ; 
good, bad, or indifferent—destined to remain as 
monuments to their authors, more durable than 
brass, or to pass away and be forgotten like the last 
year’s annuals—still all must be adorned with 
whatever the arts of engraving and fine printing 
can supply, to form what our Gallic neighbors call 
“* Editions de luxe””—or else, for the most part, 
be condemned to small type, and, perhaps, double 
columns, as “‘ Editions for the people.”” Nearly 
forty years since, when “ Illustrated’’ books were 
of comparatively rare occurrence, Professor Chris- 
tian* querulously remarked, “‘ we do not grow wiser 


6 vols. 


* “Vindication of the Right of the Universities of 
Great Britain to a copy of every new publication.” 


than our forefathers ; the fury for prints proves 
the frivolity of the times, and our books, I fear, 
will shrink from a comparison with those of the 
age of Queen Anne, which were not adorned with 
such superfluous and meretricious decorations.’’ 
How would the professor lament over the ‘‘ Illus- 
trations’”’ of the present day ! 

The skill of the engraver has indeed been singu- 
larly assisted by modern discoveries in science and 
in art ; the Formschneiders and the Intagliatori of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries would start 
with surprise at the stereotyped wood cuts and the 
electrotyped engravings of the presentday. Maso 
Finiguerra and Albert Durer, Melchior Pfintzing, 
and Raimondi (Mare Antonio) would, perhaps, be 
less astonished at the steam-engine and its won- 
ders, than at the reproduction ad infinitum of their 
most labored and most finished efforts ; their own 
handiwork remaining the while unsoiled by ink, 
uninjured by the press, and serving only to pro- 
duce metallic copies for the printers’ use. 

Five lustres since, and a few hundreds only of 
impressions could be taken from a copper-plate en- 
graving without its delicacy being materially injur- 
ed; a ‘‘ retouching’’—almost amounting to a re- 
engraving—was necessary to produce some few 
copies of inferior beauty and debased value. Now 
the ‘Art Union’’ can supply its twelve thousand 
subscribers with impressions from an engraving, 
of which the last shall be scarcely, if at all, infe- 
rior to the first, and could do the same were its 
numbers tenfold what they are. Five lustres since, 
and a few small wood cuts, mostly of very ques- 
tionable design and execution—the works of Be- 
wick and two or three others being the alone ex- 
ceptions—were with difficulty ‘inked’ with 
balls’? and ‘* worked’’ by hand: the price of 
any book being materially enhanced by the pains 
and labor necessarily incurred in the printing of its 
wood cut ‘‘ embellishments’’—for such was then 
the term. In Johnson's “Typographia,’’ pub- 
lished in 1824, is a detailed account of the difficul- 
ties experienced in finding either a printing-press 
of sufficient power, or proper ink, or the requisite 
skill to print a few copies of ‘‘ the very elaborate 
and most extraordinary engraving on wood, exe- 
cuted by Mr. William Harvey, of the Assassina- 
tion of L. S. Dentatus, from a celebrated painting 
by Mr. B. R. Haydon.” This engraving was 
composed of eleven pieces of wood, ‘‘ through 
which passed four strong iron bolts with nuts at 
each end,’’ and measured fifteen inches by eleven 
and a half inches. We may now smile at this 
difficulty, but the worthy typographer might then 
boast of his success in achieving such a task with 
the means at his command. A few months ago 
the ‘Illustrated London News” circulated to its 
twenty or thirty or forty thousand subscribers a 
well-executed and well printed view of London 
measuring four feet by two feet, having a super- 
ficies about six and a half times that of the Haydo- 





nian Dentatus ; and, more lately, the ‘‘ Pictorial 
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Times’’ put forth a woodcut of Wilkie’s “ Blind 
Fiddler,’’ of the same size with Burnet’s line-en- 
graving ! 

To produce great numbers of large engravings 
in cameo, whether in wood or metal, steam-power 
is of course employed : for small editions of works 
of less magnitude the Stanhope or Colombian 
(Clymer’s) presses, worked by hand, are still used, 
and although ‘‘ balls’’ also are even now employed 
by some printers for ** fine work’’ and for delicate 
engravings of small size, yet the greater beauty of 
impression of the numerous “‘ illustrated’ books 
of the present day, as compared with those printed 
at the beginning of the present century, is mainly 
due to the almost universal substitution of Mr. Cow- 
per’s inking rollers for the ‘balls’? which, until 
the year 1816, had remained unimproved from the 
time of Fust and Schoeffer; from the middle of 
the fifteenth century to the time of Bulmer and 
Bensley. This simple but most important inven- 
tion was, we believe, patented, but the patent was 
as generally and as unblushingly infringed as in 
the case of the kaleidoscope invented about the 
same time by Sir David Brewster—*‘ Sic vos non 
vobis.”’ It is a very singular but well attested fact 
that, incalculable as have been the effects produced 
by the invention of printing, (for who can estimate 
them *) no improvement was made in the mechan- 
ical means employed by the early printers, neither 
by the Manuzj or Giuntas, nor the Estiennes, 
Plantins, or Elzevirs, until the late Ear! Stanhope 
invented the press which bears his name, and Mr. 
Cowper the rollers which do not bear his. Can 
we wonder that the Mazarine Bible, the first com- 
plete book printed, (certainly before 1455,) has 
not been excelled, if even it has been equalled, in 
all that constitutes beauty in a printer’s eyes by 
any printed production of a later date? But to 
return to our subject. 

Five lustres since, and, with the exception of 
Bewick’s works, scarcely twenty books of modern 
date could be named having wood cut embellish- 
ments with any pretensions to merit. Amongst 
the few were a small Shakspeare in seven volumes, 
with designs by Thurston ; an edition of Fairfax’s 
translation of Tasso; and especially Rogers’ Plea- 
sures of Memory, with designs of exquisite beauty 
by Stothard.* The number of works with cuts 
steadily increased ; but without doubt the greatest 
impulse was given by the publication of the “‘ Pen- 
ny Magazine’’ of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge—followed, ‘‘haud passibus 
@quis,’’ it must be confessed, by the “‘ Saturday 
Magazine”’ of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. The first still continues, we believe, 
in its original course ; the second has been long 
since cast off by the society which originated it, 
although ii still bears a stamp resembling, in out- 


* Mr. Rogers, as it might be expected, has preserved 
some of these in the recent more elaborately ornamented 
editions of his poems. We, however, prefer the wood to 
the copper. 
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ward appearance, that society’s distinctive mark. 
There is no doubt that these two publications, 
each with many wood cuts weekly, have been the 
pioneers in the present march of wood cut illustra- 
tions. 

The improvements in the art of wood-cutting, or 
of embellishment in relief, have been followed by 
their natural consequence—a great increase in the 
demand, greater means of supply, a lower price 
for “‘ the article,’’ and a corresponding increase in 
the “factories,” some masters employing from 
twenty to thirty, or even more hands. If the 
present taste continues to exist, and shall spread, 
as is not by any means improbable, we may wel! 
anticipate that mechanical means will be found 
necessary, and something like a Brunel’s block- 
machinery in miniature be adapted to the xylo- 
graphic process, to aid the engraver in his subur- 
ban garret as the larger machinery does the rigger 
in Portsmouth yard. 

A natural effect of all this is, that those means, 
which at first were called in to aid, now bid fair to 
supersede much of descriptive writing : certainly 
they render the text of many books subsidiary to 
their so-called illustrations. In this partial return 
to baby literature—to a second childhood of learn- 
ing—the eye is often appealed to instead of the 
understanding, not so much on the ground that 

“ Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem, 

Quam que sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus, et que 

Ipse sibi tradit spectator,” 
nor from an acute and accurate perception of beau- 
ty of design, as from a low utilitarian wish to give 
and receive the greatest possible amount of know!l- 
edge at the least possible expense of time, trouble, 
money, and, we may add, of intellect. Verily it 
is a superficial knowledge which now pervades the 
country from Berwick to the Land’s-End—from 
Maidenkirk to John O’Groats—wherever the En- 
glish language is known, and where it is not 
known: we have seen the ‘‘ Penny Magazine”’ in 
Polish. 

One publisher has put forth a ‘‘ Pictorial Bible,” 
a ** Pictorial Shakspere,’’ and a ‘* Pictorial’’ His- 
tory of England. The Napoleon Museum is 
advertised as an ‘‘ Illustrated’ History of Europe. 
The boards in the streets are placarded with puffs 
of some refuse of American literature (') called 
Peter Parley’s ‘ Illustrated’ Histories, written, 
we suppose, by ‘‘drab-colored”’ Philadelphians, 
and savoring of democracy and repudiation of 
honest debts. We have a Weekly “ Illustrated 
News,”’ and a “ Pictorial Times ;’’ besides scores 
and scores of baser newspapers ‘‘ illustrated’’ but 
unstamped. In all these cases it will be seen that 
the adjective is more prominent than the substan- 
tive. Wedo not know that it would be fair to 
say the same of ‘‘ Punch.’’ Mr. Punch has pens 
of no common mark at his orders, as well as pen- 
cils—very clever writers (we are sorry to see not 
so good-humored as they were at the start;) yet 
George Cruikshank and his fellows are real artists, 
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and to their grotesque fertility this most diverting 
paper owes at all events half of its attraction. 

Five lustres since, and ‘‘ Illustration’? had a 
quite different meaning from that which now ob- 
tains. A book was then called ‘“ Illustrated’’ 
which was crammed, like a candidate for honors, 
with all that related to all that the book contained. 
To this end, every portrait, in every state,—etch- 
ing, proof ‘‘ before letters,’’ finished proof, and 
reverses,—of every person, every view of every 
place, was if possible procured; and where en- 
gravings did not exist, drawings were made, until 
the artist’s skill and the collector’s purse were 
alike exhausted. The germ of this system of 
illustration existed as early as the time of Charles 
I. The pious but ascetic Nicholas Ferrar had 
bought, says Dr. Peckard,* during his travels on 
the Continent, 


‘* A very great number of prints, engraved by the 
best masters of that time, all relative to historical 

assages of the Old and New Testaments: indeed, 
he let nothing of this sort that was valuable escape 
him.” 


These prints Ferrar employed in ornamenting 
various compilations from the Scriptures ; amongst 
others, 


“He com a full harmony, or concordance, of 
the four Evangelists, adorned with many beautiful 
pictures, which required more than a year for the 
composition, and was divided into one hundred 
and fifty heads or chapters.’’ 


The history of this “ illustrated”’ book, the first 
we believe of its kind, is curious: 


‘In May, 1633, his Majesty set out upon his 
journey to Scotland, and in his progress he stepped 
a little out of his road to view Little Gidding in 
Huntingdonshire, which by the common people 
was called the Protestant Nunnery. The family 
having notice, met his Majesty at the extremity 
of the parish, at a place called from this event the 
King’s Close, and in the form of their solemn pro- 
cessions, conducted him to their church, which he 
viewed with great ploasure. He inquired into, and 
was informed of the waipnye of their public and 
domestic economy ; but it does not appear that at 
this time he made any considerable stay. The 
following summer his Majesty and the Queen 
passed two nights at Apthorpe in Northampton- 
shire, the seat of Mildmay Fane, Earl of Westmore- 
land. From thence he sent one of his gentlemen to 
intreat (his Majesty’s own word) a sight of The 
Concordance, which, he had heard, was sometime 
since done at Gidding, with assurance that in a 
few days, when he had perused it, he would send 
it back again. Mr. N. Ferrar was then in Lon- 
don, and the family made some little demur, not 
thinking it worthy to be put into his Majesty’s 
hands, but at length they delivered it to the mes- 
senger. But it was not returned in a few days, or 
weeks : some months were elapsed when the gen- 
tleman brought it back from the king, who was 
then at London. He said he had many things to 
deliver to the family from his master :—first, to 


yield the king’s hearty thanks to them all for the 
sight of the book, which passed the report he had 
heard of it; then to signify his approbation of itin 
all respects; next, to excuse him in two points, 
the first for not returning it so soon as he had 
promised, the other, for that he had in many places 
of the margin written notes in it with his own 
hand ; and ‘(which I know will please you,) said 
the gentleman, you will find an instance of my 
master’s humility in one*of the margins. The 
place I mean is where he had written something 
with his own hand, and then put it out again, ac- 
knowledging that he was mistaken in that particu- 
lar.’ Certainly this was an act of great humilit 
in the king, and worthy to be noted ; and the book 
itself is much graced by it. The gentleman fur- 
ther told them that the Ling took such delight in it, 
that he passed some part of every day in perusing 
it. And lastly, he said, ‘ to show you how true 
this is, and that what I have declared is no court 
compliment, I am expressly commanded by my 
master earnestly to request of you, Mr. Nicholas 
Ferrar, and of the young ladies, that you would 
make him one of these books for his own use ; and 
if you will please to undertake it, his Majesty says 
you will do him a most acceptable service.’ ”’ 


‘* Mr. Ferrar and the young ladies returned their 
most humble duty, and immediately set about 
what the king desired. In about a year’s time it 
was finished, and it was sent to London to be pre- 
sented to his Majesty by Dr. Laud, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and Dr. Cosins, one of the king’s 
chaplains. This book was bound entirely by Mary 
Collet, (one of Mr. Ferrar’s nieces,) all wrought 
in gold, in a new and most elegant fashion. The 
king, after long and serious looking it over, said, 
‘This is indeed a most valuable work, and in 
many respects worthy to be presented to the 
greatest prince upon earth, for the matter it con- 
tains is the richest of all treasures. The laborious 
composure of it into this excellent form of an har- 
mony, the judicious contrivance of the method, 
the curious workmanship in so neatly eutting out 
and disposing the text, the nice laying of these 
costly pictures, and the exquisite art expressed in 
the binding, are, I really think, not to be equalled. 
I must acknowledge myself to be greatly indebted 
to the family for this jewel, and whatever is in my 
power, I shall at any time be ready to do for any 
of them.’ ”’ 


King Charles’ statues, pictures, jewels, and 
curiosities were sold and dispersed by the regicide 
powers: from this fate, happily, the royal collec- 
tion of manuscripts and books was preserved ; 
neither was it, like the archiepiscopal library at 
Lambeth, doled out, piecemeal, to Hugh Peters 
and his brother fanatics. This good service was 
mainly owing to Bulstrode Whitelocke.* When 
the British Museum was founded, King George II. 
presented to it the whole of the royal library ; and 
Ferrar’s Concordance, with another similarly illus- 
trated compilation by him, is there preserved in 
safety. The Reverend Thomas Bowdler of Sy- 


* “Jan. 18, 1647. The manuscripts and books in 
Whitehall, because of soldiers being there, were ordered 
to be removed to St. James’ house, and placed there, 
which I furthered in order to the preservation of those 
rare monuments of learning and antiquity which were in 





*In Wordsworth’s Ecclesiastical Biography, ed. 1839, 
vol, iv., p. 189. 





that library.”"—Memorials, p. 288, ed. 1732. 
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denham, the representative of the last baronet of 
the Cotton family, the founders of the Cottonian 
Library, possesses another of the Ferrar volumes. 
Of those which were presented by Ferrar to George 
Herbert and Dr. Jackson no record remains. 

The system of which we now speak was not 
fully developed until the publication of Granger’s 
“* Biographical History of England.”’ Something 
may be said in favor of those who, with gentle 
dulness and patient industry, haunted the print- 
sellers’ shops to collect all the engraved portraits 
which Granger had enumerated. There is a 
charm in the human face divine, although it must 
needs be powerful to call forth—as it does— 
twenty, or thirty, or fifty guineas from a col- 
lector’s pocket for a coarsely executed cut of some 
Meg Merrilies, some Tom of Bedlam, or some 
condemned criminal, of which the only value is 
being ‘‘ mentioned by Granger.’’ However, the 
dross is always the dearest portion of a collector’s 
treasure, be it in books or prints. Strutt’s ‘‘ Die- 
tionary of engravers,’’ to be completely “‘ illus- 
trated’’ in a collector’s eyes, should contain every 
work of every engraver mentioned in it (Hollar 
alone would cost 10,000/., could a set of his works 
be procured) : yet this has been attempted, and so 
has Rees’ ‘*Cyclopedia!’’ The copy of Pen- 


‘nant’s ‘‘ History of London,” which was be- 
queathed to the British Museum by Mr. Crowle, 
cost that gentleman 7000/. ; and the ‘ Illustrated” 
Clarendon and Burnet, formed by the late Mr. 
Sutherland, of Gower Street, and continued by 


his widow, who has munificently presented it to the 
Bodleian Library, cost upwards of 12,0007. This, 
perhaps the richest “‘ pictorial’’ history which ex- 
ists, or is likely to exist, deserves more than a pass- 
ing notiee. It contains nearly nineteen thousand 
prints and drawings: there are seven hundred and 
thirty-one portraits of Charles I., five hundred and 
eighteen of Charles II., three hundred and fifty- 
two of Cromwell, two hundred and seventy-three 
of James II., and four hundred and twenty of 
William III. The collection fills sixty-seven 
large volumes. Forty years were spent in this 
pursuit. The Catalogue of the “ Iilustrations,”’ 
of which a few copies only were printed for dis- 
tribution as presents by Mrs. Sutherland, fills 
two large quarto volumes. In mere numbers, 
however, Mr. Sutherland was surpassed by the 
foreign ecclesiastic who is said to have amassed 
twelve thousand ‘* portraits’ of the Virgin Mary! 
We know of copies of Byron’s works, and Scott's 
works, each ‘illustrated’? with many thousands 
of prints and drawings, and each increasing almost 
daily. 

The venerable bibliopole and bibliographer, M. 
Branet, says, in his ‘‘Manuel du Libraire,”’ art. 
Strutt, of a copy of the Dictionary formerly belang- 


ing to Messrs. Longman, and valued by them at 
2000/. :-— 


** Cette manie de faire des livres précieux me 
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rappelle la réponse que me fit un capitaliste A qui 
je montrais un volume d’une valeur considérable. 
*Tenez!’ me dit-il froidement, en me présentant 
un portefeuille rempli de billets de banque, ‘ voila 
un volume encore plus précieux que le vétre.’ Ce 
mot me parait sans réplique, et je ne crois pas 

u’il y ait dans les trois royaumes de la Grande 

retagne un curieux qui pit montrer une illustra- 
ted copie a précieuse qu’un pareil portefeville. 
Au surplus, ne disputons pas des goits, mais 
croyons que celui de |’amateur de billets de banque 
serait celui de bien des gens.”’ 


This system of “illustration” has, however, 
had its day; it required time, money and, more- 
over, knowledge and taste. Illustrations are now 
wanted ready-made for the million. 

Five lustres since and manuscripts were things 
which were rarely seen, and still more rarely un- 
derstood. The opportunities for seeing them were 
indeed but few; the British Museum was in com- 
parative infancy ; its reading-room frequented by 
tens, not as now by hundreds of daily students. 
The libraries of Oxford and Cambridge offered 
little facility of access to their treasures, and 
scarcely any means existed of making generally 
known the various splendid manuscripts to be 


| found in other libraries, public and private. Cata- 


logues of collections of manuscripts were com- 
piled with a view to the subject-matter of each 
volume, rather than to the accidental qualities of 
calligraphy and illumination ; even when the char- 
acters of a manuscript were criticised it was 
chiefly with the intent to judge thereby of its age 
and the country where it was written; but little 
criticism respecting the illuminations of manu- 
scripts is to be found in those most conversant with 
them, in Mabillon, Maffei, Baring, Kopp, Walther, 
Trombelli, and the Benedictine authors of the 
“* Nouveau Traité de Diplomatique.’’ This last 
work, to great learning and very little judgment, 
adds so much quackery that, upon adding together 
the various classes into which the authors divide 
the modes of writing found in Latin MSS, alone, 
we find that they enumerate classes, divisions, 
sub-divisions, genera, and species, containing one 
hundred and eighty-nine species of majuscule 
writing, one hundred and seven species of uncial 
writing, ninety-three species of demi-uncial wri- 
ting, and two hundred and thirteen species of 
writing in minuscules ; to say nothing of the dif- 
ferent species into which they divide cursive or 
running hand. It may well be a question how 
many schools of illumination they would distin- 
guish. 

Sometimes, it is true, the words ‘‘ cum picturis’’ 
were added to the description of a volume, but to 
those who had not actually handled manuscripts 
the words conveyed little meaning, and the few 
engravings from such ‘‘ picture’’ which here and 
there occurred in catalogues, or elsewhere, excited 
no wish in the mind of the reader to see the orig- 
inals. The engravings to be met with in the 
bulky tomes of Montfaucon, Ducange, Papebroch, 
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Kollar, and others, were not generally known, nor 
were those which were published by the Society 
of Antiquaries, of the Cottonian Manuscript of 
Genesis, extensively circulated. The illuminated 
service books of the Roman Catholic Church, 
which, of whatever nature, breviary or plenarium, 
antiphonar or gradual, hours or psalter, proces- 
sional or benedictional, were, and still too often 
are, confounded under the generic term of ‘ mis- 
sal,"’ afforded, by their more frequent occurrence, 
the chief means of information. 

The first who in this country used, to any ex- 
tent, illuminations as a source whence to “ illus- 
trate’ the manners and customs, the dresses and 
sports, of former ages, was the laborious Joseph 
Strutt, whose engravings, though always coarse, 
and often inaccurate, have supplied the small 
learning of many a self-styled antiquary. A few 
years afterwards the late Thomas Johnes of Hafod 
put forth his translations of Froissart’s and Mon- 
strelet’s ‘‘ Chronicles,’’ with engravings in out- 
line from some finely illuminated MSS. of those 
authors. Mr. Johnes’ books form an epoch in 
the history of illustration, as they first made ap- 
parent to the generai reader the beauty to be dis- 
cerned in manuscripts.* In 1814, Mr. Utterson 
published an edition of the romance of “ Arthur 
of Little Britain,” with outline engravings, in the 
style of those to Johnes’ translations. This was 
another step, for although Strutt had slightly 
tinted or deubed some of his plates, Mr. Utterson 
had some of the large paper copies of his book 
well colored, so as to imitate the originals. This, 
however, raised a quarto volume, with only twen- 
ty-five small plates, to the price of fifteen guineas ! 
The great price of colored plates prevented the 
increase of publications of this kind, and but little 
was done until the year 1833, when Mr. Shaw 
published his “‘ Illuminated Ornaments.’’ To this 
work uriquestionably the public taste is much in- 
debted ; it first united good judgment in the choice 
of subjects, minute accuracy of detail, beauty of 
execution, and comparative cheapness of price. 
Fach plate was accompanied with a description by 
Frederic Madden, who added a preface, which, 
though very short, is almost the only history of 
*‘illuminations,’”’ to use what is now become a 
technical term for small paintings in gold and 
colors. Mr. Shaw had scarcely begun this work 
when his services were called for by the trustees 
of the British Museum to “ illustrate’ the cata- 
logue of the Arundel collection of MSS., and 
their liberality enabled Mr. Shaw to produce some 
plates which are as yet unrivalled; save by the 
work undertaken by the Comte Auguste de Bas- 


* Some MSS. of Froissart are very beautiful. 
have been published very lately some colored facsimiles 
by Mr. Humphreys, from a remarkably fine illuminat 
copy of Froissart, (now in the British Museum,) which, 
from the arms in it, (gu. a chevron or between three es- 
tg. a bordure of the second, ae on a 


There 


se 
ef gu, three eaglets displayed or,) may per have 
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tard, under the auspices of the French govern- 
ment. The taste was now well excited in England, 
where public patronage is ever found the best. 

By the aid of the French government MM. Sil- 
vestre, Champollion-Figéac and Aimé Champol- 
lion, fils, have completed a large work, the largest 
as yet on such subjects, which we have named at 
the head of this article: it contains about 300 
plates, mostly colored, comprising specimens of 
writing as well as of drawings or illuminations. 
As might be expected in a work so large, the exe- 
cution is unequal, and many of the subjects are 
unworthy of the preference given to them over 
others. It is a vast storehouse, and although, 
from its price, it is to the general reader as inae- 
cessible as manuscripts themselves, yet we must 
call it an expensive, not a dear book. In Messrs. 
Bossange’s catalogue it is marked at the price of 
80/. In point of artistic feeling, and also of aceu- 
racy, it is inferior to Mr. Shaw’s work, 

The colored plates of illuminated MSS., which 
are found in the large work of Sommerard, De 
PArt aun Moyen Age, are little better than carica- 
tures, 

The first number of a humble imitation of M. 
Silvestre’s book, from which indeed some of its 
specimens are taken, is now on our table: the 
chief merit is its cheapness—five plates, printed in 
gold (Dutch gold) and colors, by Mr. Owen Jones, 
for eight shillings! Were they better drawn, little 
more could be desired. A Mr. J. O. Westwood, 
who compiles the descriptions, writes himself 
“F.L.S.,”’ and indeed he ‘ speaks in Karl Lin- 
neus’ vein:’’ thus, when describing a ‘‘ Codex 
purpureo-argenteus,”’ of remote antiquity, he 
says :— 

**T have introduced the last two lines of the 
5th, and the first line of the 7th verses, to show 
that not only the words are broken in two at the 
end of the lines, without any connecting marks, 
but that the paragraphs were also undivided into 
verses. They are, however, separated by alinee, 
here appearing simply in the first letter bein 
written rather beyond the perpendicular edge o 
the other lines, but scarcely larger than the other 
letters. The rounded E, the acutely-angled first 
stroke of the A, the elongated Y and P with the 
extremity obliquely truncated, the rounded part of 
the latter scarcely reaching below half the width 
of the lines, the acute-angled M with three of its 
strokes thickened, and the 4 with the basal stroke 
elongated beyond the triangle, and knobbed at each 
end, are peculiarities evidencing the most remote 
antiquity, in all of which respects it will bear com- 
parison with the most famous codices’’! ! 

He appears to confound “ verses’’ with tfrao 
and xegcdaa ; could he possibly have expected to 
find ‘* verses’ in a MS. believed to be of the fifth 
century ¢ 

His first specimen is taken from a copy of the 
Gospels, in Latin, which there is little doubt was 
sent over to Avthelstan by his brother-in-law the 
Emperor Otho, between the years 936 and 940, 
and which was given by A®thelstan to the metro- 
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politan church of Canterbury,* as appears from a 
coeval inscription in the volume. Mr. Westwood 
says :— 

“ The first of the volume contains a large 
illuminated frontispiece ; in the centre of which is 
a youthful king, crowned and kneeling in a church, 
with two courtiers behind him, and in front a 
figure of Christ, naked, and wounded on the side. 

former has been supposed to represent King 
Richard II.; but it appears to me to be unques- 
tionably intended for the youthful Henry VI., 
being, in fact, precisely similar to the miniatures 
of that king, contained in his psalter in the same 
library (Cotton. Domitian xvii.) In the upper 
art of the illumination is an aged crowned king, 
neeling in the open country, with the devil at his 
back. ‘There are also eight coats of arms in vari- 
ous of the page, and on a blue slab are 
inscribed the following lines :— 
Saxonidum dux atque decus, primumque monarcham, 

Inclitus, ZElfridum qui numeravit avum, 

Imperii primas quoties meditantur habenas, 
e voluit sacrum regibus esse librum. 


This illumination is evidently of the early part of 
the fifteenth century, and the verses above quoted 
record the tradition that Athelstan, (the grandson 
of Alfred,) by whom the English monarchy was 
consolidated, and raised to so much importance in 
the eyes of Europe, had devoted this volume to 
the service of the coronation of the Anglo-Saxon 
kings.” 

This leaf, of which the writer of the above com- 
prehends neither the meaning nor the importance, 
was inserted by Margaret of York, sister of 
Edward IV:, and widow of Charles the Bold, 
Duke of Burgundy; therefore its date is after 
1477. The arms of Burgundy impaling England 
are at the foot of the page, with the letters C and 
M, and their motto “‘ Bien en advienne,’’ the whole 
surrounded with daisies, (Marguérites.) The 
figure of the king, therefore, is not ‘‘ unquestion- 
ably intended’’ for Henry VI. of Lancaster, the 
mortal enemy of Margaret of York. The other 
seven coats of arms are those attributed to, or 
borne by, the several dynasties of England prior 
to Margaret’s time: being respectively (we spare 
our readers the heraldie jargon) those of Athelstan 
—Edward the Confessor for the Saxon kings— 
Denmark for Canute—Normandy for William I. 
and II., and Henry I.—England for Henry II., 
Richard I., John, Henry II., Edward I. and I.— 
Ancient France (first assumed by Edward III.)— 
and Ancient France and England quarterly for 
Edward III. and Richard II. 

The fact that the sister of one of our kings 
should, at such an early period, thus have per- 
petuated the history of the volume, takes away all 


* The words are “Dorobernensis cathedre primatui, 
&c.,” which by several writers who have mentioned this 
volume are supposed to signify the church of Dover, 
instead of Canterbury. Their mistake has evidently 
been caused by school reminiscences of the Eton Latin 
Grammar, wherein the same error occurs, in the example 
to the second rule of the Second Concord in Syntaxis— 
“ Audito, it being heard, regem, that the king, proficisci, 
was set out, Doroberniam, for Dover.” We commend 
this to Dr. Hawtrey’s notice. 





reasonable ground for doubt. Sir Henry Ellis 
has printed a letter* from Sir S. D’Ewes to Sir 
Martin Stuteville, which shows that this MS. was 
used at the coronation of CharlesI. At that time 
it belonged to Sir Robert Cotton, who was per- 
sonally in attendance with it upon the sovereign. 
Not the least remarkable circumstance attending 
its history is, that, having been given by Acthelstan 
to Christ Church, Canterbury, the property of it 
should now, after the lapse of 900 years, be partly 
vested in the archbishop of that see, as principal 
trustee of the British Museum. But this interest- 
ing volume, the only undoubted relic of the 
ancient regalia of England, has drawn us from our 
subject. 

Of a very different nature from the books which 
we have just mentioned is that, which, under the 
auspices, and chiefly at the expense of the French 
government, is undertaxen by the Comte Auguste 
de Bastard, brother of the late Comte de Bastard, 
a President of the Cour de Cassation, and Vice- 
President of the Chambre des Pairs de France. 
We ourselves have seen this splendid work,—the 
‘* Peintures et Ornemens des Manuscrits,’’—but it 
is probable that many of our readers will never 
have the like advantage, for we believe that there 
are not two copies in England of this costly book. 
Costly we may, indeed, well call it, for the seven- 
teen livraisons of the first of the three sections into 
which the ‘‘ Partie Frangaise ’’ alone is divided, are 
published at the price of 1800 francs, or seventy- 
two sterling pounds, each—so that this first 
portion, only forming, at the most, three volumes 
** grand in folio Jésus ’’ (who but Frenchmen would 
ever so profane the name’) will cost 30,600 
franes, or 1226/. sterling, (we have Count Bastard’s 
handwriting now before us,) being at the rate of 
10/. and upwards for each colored plate! The 
‘* Partie Frangaise ”’ is to consist of three sections, 
which, if of equal size, will amount to 3678/. ! 
The conditions of subscription mention that ‘a 
partir du 1* Juillet, 1840, il paraitra, chaque an- 
née, de quatre a six livraisons, qui seront payées, 
argent comptant, a Paris, au domicile de |’éditeur, 
rue Saint Dominique, No. 93, Faubourg St. Ger- 
main. * * * * * Comme garantie du travail, 
les planches portent tous ces mots, Le Comée 
Auguste de Bastard direxit, et un timbre sec aux 
armes de |’éditeur.’’ We fear that neither our 
announcement, nor the count’s guarantee, will 
procure him many subscribers. Of the great ac- 
curacy as well as unrivalled splendor of this book 
there can be no doubt; nor would we insinuate 
anything tending to depreciate its high merits as 
a work of art, or ‘illustrated book ;’’ but. we 
openly express our opinion that the vast cost is not 
compensated by the result obtained. MSS. them- 
selves would be as accessible as this book, which 
would represent only a small portion of a few. 
If Count Auguste de Bastard’s work should com- 
prise only two other parts of equal extent with the 


* Original Letters, first series, vol. i., p. 214. 
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French, the cost of a single copy will be upwards 
of eleven thousand pounds! a sum which, if well 
managed, would produce an entire edition of a 
work of high character and great beauty. The 
«* Antiquities of Mexico,”’ a magnificent work put 
forth at the sole expense of a young Irish noble- 
man, the late Viscount Kingsborough, cost his 
lordship, we believe, about 30,000/. ; but for this 
sum a whole edition of a book in seven volumes in 
large folio, with very numerous colored plates, 
was obtained,* and, in relation to its bulk and 
necessary price, copies were extensively circulated. 
However, be the cost of the count’s work what it 
may, the French government cannot be taxed 
with want of liberality, for it has subscribed for 
sixty copies (including that of the editor and the 
four required by the ‘‘ Copyright Act ”’ of France, ) 
out of the one hundred copies printed. This sub- 
scription, for the first section of the first part alone, 
amounts to 73,560/., or, for the ‘‘Partie Frangaise,’’ 
to 220,680/., and, should the whole be completed, 
on the least proposed scale, to 668,040/., or, in 
francs, to 16,032,960! Of this enormous sum, 
we believe that the French Chambers have already 
paid no Jittle portion. At this rate ‘ Illustrated 
Books ’’ become of great national importance, and 
the length of our notice of the count’s work is 
amply justified. 

To enter fully into the history and mystery of 
illuminated MSS., from which the books we have 
just mentioned draw their materials, would lead 
us too far from our subject, and would not be of 
much interest to those, by far the greater part of 
our readers, who never have had, perhaps never 
will have, an opportunity of examining such works 
of bygone times, and will know of them only by 
the books just mentioned and their more humble 
copyists. One thing we must premise, however, 
that whatever may be the age of the MS.—of the 
seventh or of the fifteenth century; whatever its 
school, whether of Byzantine or Flemish, Italian 
or Anglo-Saxon art ; whatever its subject, whether 
the holy Scriptures or a romance, a chronicle or a 
book of devotions ; in short, whatever its matter, 
whether prose or poetry—the illuminations may 
be generally taken to represent the arts, manners, 
customs, and especially the dresses of the age and 
country in which the MS. itself was written and 
‘*illuminated.’’ Thus we may trace many of the 
customs and dresses of our Anglo-Saxon fore- 
fathers in a psalter which belonged to Canute, and 
many early English sports and pastimes in another 
psalter of the thirteenth century, (which at a later 
period belonged to Queen Mary,) and which also 
affords a very curious specimen of the bizarrerie 
of the early artists. At the foot of the pages of 
this MS., amongst the numerous grotesques with 


* Of this splendid book two copies were printed on 
vellum, which, when illuminated and bound, were esti- 
mated to cost 2000/. each. Lord Kingsborough presented 


which they are ornamented, is a complete series 

of illustrations to—-what do our readers suppose ‘— 

the romance of Reynard the Fox! and figures of 

the same kind with those to be found in the 

misericordes or misereres of our cathedral stalls. 

The late amiable and lamented Gage Rokewood 

has given, in the Vetusta Monumenta of the Society 

of Antiquaries, a number of early carriages and 

dresses from the Lutterel Psalter. Mr. Shaw has 

given figures of ‘*‘ Spanish warriors ’’ of the twelfth 

century, which are copied from the ‘‘ illustrations ”’ 

to a Commentary on the Apocalypse,* written at 

Burgos in 1109, and which strongly resemble 

some of the figures on the Bayeux Tapestry ; yet 
the first are intended for the ‘‘ horsemen ’’ seen by 
the holy apostle in his prophetical vision, the 
second for the Norman cavalry at the battle of 

Hastings. The MSS. of Quintus Curtius, Vale- 
rius Flaccus, Statius, and others, give us represen- 
tations of the warriors and arms of the times of 

our Edwards and Henrys, of Froissart and Com- 
mines ; we have now before our eyes an illumina- 
tion representing part of 

“The tale of Troy divine,” 

in which cannon are planted against the walls of 

llion, and soldiers, armed cap-a-pie in such armor 
as Dr. Meyrick would assign to the year 1450, are 
scaling walls which, though pierced for cross-bows, 
are but about half their own height, whilst cavalry 
are advancing to gates which, though machicolla- 
ted and portecoulissed, do not reach to the middle 
of the warriors’ lances. Even the Hebrew MSS. 
are not exempt from this unfailing characteristic. 
We have seen a MS.., of the fifteenth century of 
the Haggada, that Rabbinical office for the first 
two evenings at the Passover, in which is embod- 
ied the legend of “‘ this is the stick which beat the 
dog, which bit the cat, which ate the kid, which my 
father bought for two-pence,’’ accompanied with 
figures in Spanish dresses of the artist’s time ;— 
and a roll of the book of Esther, of the seventeenth 
century, in which Haman and Mordecai are depict- 
ed as Dutch Jews in trunk hose, and king Ahas- 
uerus as a burgomaster with his gold chain. Sun- 
dry critics have expatiated with lofty contempt on 
the violation of all rules of propriety and keeping 
by these early illuminators. There is no defend- 
ing them against the charge—but it so happens 
that it does not apply to them alone, for most of 
the great painters are equally obnoxious toit. We 
need only walk through the Louvre or our own 
National Gallery to observe every kind of extrav- 


* It is difficult to say with truth of any volume that it 
is unique ; we, however, believe this to be so, except a rival 
to its strange mixture of styles of art exist in the dark 
suibclioteel enves of Spanish libraries. It was hased 
by the Trustees of the British Museum from the Comte 
de Survilliers (Joseph Buona ), for whom, whilst in 
Spain, it was not improbabl tracted from the Escurial 
or from the Archiepiscopal Library of Toledo. There is 
none like it in any collection which we have seen, nor 
was there before in the British Museum, neither is there, 
we have good reason to think, in the Bibliothéque du 





one to the British Museum, the second to the 
Library. 


Roi at Paris. Only one other copy of the text of the 
work is known, viz., in the Royal Library of Turin. 
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agance; nor, to apply another test, does the 
most outrageous performance of any illuminator 
surpass the practical absurdity of Garrick playing 
Julius Cwesar or Macheth in an English general’s 
uniform of his own time, or (what many of our 
own readers have witnessed) the performance of 
Terence’s comedies by the young gentlemen of 
Westminster School attired as modern dandies and 
powdered lacqueys. These and such like absur- 
dities we do not now commit; but St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral is still deformed by Dr. Johnson—in a Ro- 
man toga! and Westminster Abbey by Sheffield, 
Duke of Buckinghamshire, as a Roman warrior, 
with an inscription as offensive to Christianity and 
right feeling as the monument itself is to good 
taste. The one rule to which, with all their faults, 
the illuminators of ancient times adhered is now of 
great use to us their descendants, who want to 
know their modes of life in all their tenses ; their 
arms, costumes, architecture, and furniture are 
thus become familiar to us. The costumes of the 
middle ages are now well understood; and Mr. 
Albert Way, we doubt not, could satisfactorily in- 
form us of the fashions of any particular period, a 
knowledge which often serves to fix the epoch ofa 
work of art. At her Majesty’s fancy ball last 
year, a royal duchess appeared as Anne of. Bre- 
tagne, in costume historically correct ; the Duch- 
ess of A. as a lady of the highest rank of the four- 
teenth century, faithfully copied from an illumina- 
tion of—the Queen of Sheba !—from a magnificent 
Bible history of the time ; whilst the Marchioness 
of E. was in the costume of the latter part of the 
fifteenth century, copied, aptly enough, from one 
of the Virtues, as blazoned in gold tissue and 
ermine, among the illuminations to Henry VII.’s 
copy of the Poems of Charles of Orléans (father of 
Louis XII.,) who was taken prisoner at Agin- 
court. 

To give a full account of the rise and progress 
of illuminated or “‘ illustrated’? MSS., would oblige 
us greatly to exceed the limits of a review, but we 
cannot altogether pass over the subject. Its his- 
tory has yet to be written, and great difficulties 
will attend the composition, as regards the produc- 
tions of the earlier centuries of the Christian era. 
The extraordinarily early dates assigned by some 
writers to the celebrated MSS. of Virgil and 
Terence, in the Vatican, are altogether conjectural 
and destitute of any foundation in sound criticism. 
The first has been referred to the same century in 
which Virgil lived, the other to the time of Con- 
stantine! If these dates be true, ought we any 
longer to doubt that St. Mark’s library possesses, 
as it once boasted of doing, the autograph of that 
evangelist, or that the Alexandrian MS. was 
written by Thecla in the time of St. Paul? The 
late amiable and accomplished but eredulous Mr. 
Ottley has published, in the Archeologia of the 
Society of Antiquaries, an elaborate dissertation to 
prove that a MS. in the British Museum, contain- 
ing an ‘illustrated’ copy of Cicero’s version of 
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Aratus, is of the like earlydate. We have known 
Mr. Ottley discover vestiges of early Roman art 
in the illuminations of a work written by Con- 
venevole da Prato, the tutor of Petrarch, and ad- 
dressed to Louis of Anjou, King of Naples! That 
the MSS. which we have named, and many 
others which we could name, are of great antiquity, 
is true; but we unhesitatingly assert that it is 
impossible, without better criteria than we now 
possess, to assign them, as is so confidently done by 
sciolists, to any particular century. 

In our own country the arts of illumination flour- 
ished at a very remote period of time: perhaps no 
nobler monument of its kind is possessed by any 
nation than the ‘‘ Book of St. Cuthbert,’’ or 
‘* Durham Book,’ now in the British Museum. 
It is a copy of the Gospels in Latin, written, at the 
end of the seventh century, by Eadfrith, Bishop 
of Lindisfarne, who died A.D. 721, and illuminated 
by A&thelwald, the succeeding bishop. It was then 
clothed in a binding of gold, inlaid with precious 
stones, by Bilfrith, a monk of the same establish- 
ment; and a Dano-Saxon version was interlined 
by a priest named Aldred. The old chronicler, 
Turgot, or Simon of Durham, gravely narrates 
how, by the merits of St. Cuthbert, and of those 
who, in his honor, had written and adorned the 
book, it was miraculously preserved when the 
Danes ravaged Lindisfarne. Simon says, ‘ Erat 
enim aurificii arte precipuus.’’ Its golden and 
gemmed binding is gone, but its intrinsic beauty is 
preserved, as may be seen by Mr. Shaw's fac- 
simile. 

MSS. of this remote date are rare; still rarer 
are those which at all approach in beauty to the 
Durham Book. In the time of Charlemagne 
greater progress was made, and the art of writing 
in gold became more practised. The Codex 
Aureus, for which Lord Treasurer Harley gave 
500/., is of this time, and so is the volume well 
known as the ‘‘ Hours’’ of Charlemagne. The 
Bible which is said to have been written by Alcuin 
for Charlemagne, and which was purchased for the 
National Library at the cost of 750/., is more 
probably of the time of Charles the Bald; for 
whom another splendid Bible, now in the Bibli- 
othéque du Roi, is believed to have been writ- 
ten, of which a portion is in the Harleian Library. 
In this rapid sketch we cannot particularize many 
things ; we shall name only a few of sacred sub- 
jects. We have already mentioned the Gospels 
belonging to A&thelstan, and we notice of the same 
century the Menologium in the Vatican, with illu- 
minations which have been engraved under the 
auspices of Cardinal Albani, and the Benedietional 
belonging to the Duke of Devonshire, which was 
written for S. Ethelwold, Bishop of Winchester, 
and which is fully described by the late Mr. Gage 
Rokewood in the Archeologia. These are worthy 
of comparison. The Psalter of St. Louis is in the 
Bibliothéque de |’Arsenal, and the very splendid 
Bible of the Anti-Pope Clement VII. (Robert of 
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Geneva) is in the Bibliothéque du Roi. The 
identical copy of Guiar des Moulix’s version of 
Pierre le Mangeur’s Biblical History, which was 
found in the tent of John, king of France, at the 
battle of Poictiers, is in the British Museum, and 
also the copy which belonged to his son the Duke 
of Berry.” The ‘‘ Hours’’ of this Duke of Berry 
are in the Bibliothéque du Roi. Sir John Tobin, 
of Liverpool, possesses the famous ‘ Bedford 
Missal,”’ for which he gave 1100/. It was written 
for the Regent Duke of Bedford, brother of Henry 
V. The same gentleman also purchased for 500 
guineas, at Mr. Hurd’s sale in 1832, the Breviary 
which was presented to Isabella of Castile by Fer- 
nando de Rojas.* The beautiful Psalter of Henry 
VI. is in the British Museum; and that which 
belonged to his father-in-law, René of Anjou, and 
is said, but on what appear to us insufficient 
grounds, to have been illuminated by René himself, 
is in the Bibliothéque de |’Arsenal at Paris. The 
‘* Hours’’ which belonged to René, and afterwards 
to Henry VII., are in this country. One of the 
finest volumes of this kind, the ‘‘ Hours’”’ of Anne 
of Bretagne, is in the Bibliothéque da Roi; its 
exquisite illuminations are most faithlessly and 
coarsely copied in Sommerard’s work. Another, 
certainly by the same hand, and which now is in 
Mr. Holford’s library, formerly belonged to Chris- 
tofero Madruzzi, Cardinal Bishop of Trent, who is 
believed to have originated the memorable council 
held there. The Duke of Devonshire possesses 
the Missal of Henry VII. The Psalter of Henry 
VIII. is in the British Museum. The ‘ Hours’ 
of Charles V. are at Vienna. We might extend 
this list fifty-fold. We cannot, however, pass 
over the Sherborne Breviary, in the collection 
of the Duke of Northumberland at Sion House ; 
the Missal (now in the British Museum) of the 
Croy family, that family so familiarized to us by 
Walter Scott’s Isabelle—a volume richly adorned 
with miniatures and with a profusion of blazonry 
quite sufficient to have gratified the vanity of 
Countess Hameline ;—nor two beautiful Missals 
of Italian art belonging to the queen, which are 
* Amongst its many ornaments this MS. contains the 
arms of the Roxas or Rojas family, (or, five etoiles of 
eight rays, saltire wise, azure,) with inseription (we 
gre, it in full) “ ate Elizabethe Hispaniarum et 
icilie regine christianissime potentissime semper 
auguste, supreme Domine sue clementissime Francis- 
cus de Sein, ejusdem majestatis humillimus servus ac 
creatura, optime de se merite hoc breviarium ex obsequio 
obtulit.” . Dibdin, who describes this volume (Bibl. 
» i, pp. elxiii. elxvii,,) mistakes the arms of 

mone J for those of France !—‘‘ wherein we observe the 
arms of France — on a blue ground”—and reads, 


or panes nts latter of the inscription thus :— 
—_ wt ne | obtulit.” Dr. Dibdin 


fy ve u e up the interpretation. Not so the compiler of 

4% ie, who thinks “ it ma safelt b be af- 

firmed they coun 

of Columbus’ ition. Ferdinand having refused 

any assistance lla generously ors the greater 
marift . 


a compliment to Isabella’s patronage 


Reh ey The mutilated w 
ae key. The hiatus ma Toni tee be filled up 
F§{is) [Trans] mari fer] [ js va 


This equals Jonathan Oldbuck’s 





valauble not only for their intrinsic merits, but 
also as tokens of gratitude from the last of the 
Stuarts—the Cardinal of York—to King George 
IV. 

The names of those who executed the beautiful 
works which we have mentioned, and others of like 
nature, have in very few instances been handed down 
tous. We have already mentioned Bishop Acthel- 
wald. Oderisi d’ Agobbio, and Franco of Bologna, 
are immortalized by Dante ;* of Silvestro degli 
Angeli little more than his name is known. Fran- 
cesco Veronese and Girolamo dei Libri are known 
only by the beautiful missal which they adorned 
for one of the eardinals of the Della Rovere family ; 
and we have not many particulars of the life of 
Don Giulio Clovio, who, although one of the latest, 
is yet confessedly the chief amongst all of his art. 
One testimony to his celebrity is the ready attribu- 
tion by sciolists of any manuscript, having any 
pretensions to beauty, to his hand. A small vol- 
ume, which the Strawberry Hill catalogue said 
was his work, produced under the auctioneer’s 
hammer about 400/. His undoubted works are 
few. A commentary on St. Paul’s Epistles, which 
he adorned for Cardinal Grimani, is in the museum 
of Sir John Soane. Mr. Grenville possesses the 
victories of Charles V., painted by Clovio for 
Philip II.; and a missal by his hand belongs to 
Mr. Townley of Townley, the head of the ancient 
Roman Catholic family of that name. It is not 
known where the volume which he painted for the 
king of Portugal, and which is elaborately de- 
scribed in William Bonde’s work, exists at this 
time, if indeed it be existing. The splendid but 
unfinished genealogy of the kings of Portugal, 
lately added by the trustees of the British Museum 
to the National Collection, has been by some per- 
sons attributed to him, but there is more reason to 
believe the paintings to have been done, at least in 
part, by Simon of Bruges for the Infant Don Fer- 
nando. Our readers may judge of the value of 
such productions by the fact that this genealogy, 
consisting of eleven leaves, is thought to have been 
cheaply purchased for the sum of 6007. Mr. Gren- 
ville’s Giulio Clovio cost him, we believe, 500 
guineas. 

We have scarcely space to mention another 
elass of manuscripts: the Venetian Ducali, or 
codes of instructions given by the senate or pre- 
gadj in the name of the Doge to those nobles who 
were deputed to preside over the various posses- 
sions of the seignory. These volumes were gen- 
erally adorned in a manner according with the 
rank of the doge and the patrician governor. 
Three of these ducali were brought frcm Italy by 
Mr. Edwards, and attributed by him to Titian, 


* “Q, diss’ io lui, non sei tu Oderisi, 
‘onor d’Agobbio, e l’onor di quell’ arte 
Che alluminare é chiamata in i? 
Frate, diss’ egli, piu ridon le carte 
Che penelleggia Franco Bolognese 
L'onore é tutto or suo, e mio in parte.” F 
g. xi. 79. 
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Tintoretto, and Battista Gelotti respectively, 
They formed part of his library sold in London in 
1815. We know not who now possesses them. 
When we consider the numerous volumes of this 
kind which, during a long series of years, were 
adorned for the numerous governors of the numer- 
ous dependencies of the Venetian republic, their 
great rarity is only to be accounted for by the 
system of secrecy observed by that government. 
It is probable that these volumes were restored by 
the various podestas and capitani at their return 
from their offices to the archives of the seignory, 
and there destroyed. It is certain that they were 
not sold, like our own exchequer documents, to a 
fishmonger by the ton weight. On this supposi- 
tion only can we account for the fact that not more 
than fifty, between the years 1360 and 1700, so 
far as we can learn, are known to exist—yet the 
state archives have been brought to the light of 
day, the great families have been ruined, and their 
libraries dispersed. Count Dara mentions only 
fifteen. The British Museum possesses twenty- 
eight, the Bibliothéque du Roi (according to Daru 
and Professor Marsand) thirteen, Sir Thomas 
Phillipps six, Mr. Grenville one. We know of 
one only at Cambridge, and we do not think that 
the Bodleian possesses more than two or three. 

Before noticing the more modern illustrations, 
we must not omit to mention one mode (and that 
but little known to us moderns) of conveying in- 
formation by pictorial representations on walls. 
We cannot undertake. to particularize all these 
modes, but they well deserve a more enlarged 
space than we can afford to give here. We will 
allude to one subject only, that of Geography ; to 
the painted maps described by Eumenius,* the 
Peutinger Tables, (which we know only by a 
comparatively modern copy,) the maps in the 
king’s chamber at Westminster, the Hereford map, 
and the paintings to illustrate the voyages of the 
fratelli zeni in the Sala dello seudo at Venice. 
This taste, perhaps the necessity for its indul- 
gence, has gone by: we do not expect to see 
Parry’s voyages or Burnes’ travels depicted in 
her Majesty’s robing room, in the new Houses of 
Parliament. 

It is quite foreign to our purpose to enter at 
length into the origin and history of engraving, or 
to discuss the priority of this or that wood cut, or 
the relative authority or credulity of Papillon, Hei- 
necken, or Ottley. With regard to the wood cuts 
** illustrative’? of the History of Alexander, and 

* “Videat preeterea in illis porticibus juventus et quo- 
tidie spectet omnes terras, et cuncta maria, et quicquid 
invictissimi principes urbium, gentium, nationum aut 
pietate restituunt, aut virtute conficiunt, aut terrore de- 


Vinciunt. Siquidem illic, ut i vidisti, credo, instru- 
ende pueritia causs&, quo manifestius oculis discerentur 


que difficilius percipiuntur auditu, omniam cum nomini- | and 


bus suis locorum situs, spatia, intervalla descripta sunt, 
quicquid ubique fluminum oritur, et conditur, quacumque 
se litterum sinus fectunt, qua vel ambitu cingit orbem 
vel impetu irrumpit oceanus.”"—Eumenii iduensis 
Oratio pro instaurandis scholis Manianis, cap. xx. ed. 
Arntzenii, tom. i., p. 225. 
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said by Papillon to have been executed in the 
year 1286 by a twin brother and sister of the name 
of Cunio, we cannot but agree (in spite of all that 
has been urged by Ottley and Zani) with Hei- 
necken and those who believe the whole to be a 
fable. Were it not for the fact that Papillon had 
been insane, we should not hesitate to call it an 
impudent forgery. It is certain, however, that 
engravings of some sort, or illustrations, were not 
merely coeval with printing, but even preceded 
it:—the block books, as they are termed, being 
amongst the first. The ‘‘ Biblia Pauperum,”’ 
whose every leaf is now worth a bank note, was 
the Pictorial Bible of the middle of the fifteeth cen- 
tury ; and the ‘“‘ Speculum Sacerdotum,’’ which 
purported to be a help to ‘* pauperes preedicatores,’’ 
may be considered typical of ‘‘ Simeon’s Skele- 
tons of Sermons,’’ intended for the same useful 
purpose. The history of the art of cutting in 
wood and copper has its interest—but that in- 
terest is not general. 

It is equally foreign to our purpose, and far be- 
yond the limits of a review, to enumerate the 
individual books which have been put forth with 
illustrations during the four centuries wherein the 
arts of printing and engraving have flourished con- 
jointly. Neither are the various epochs of im- 
provement, if indeed improvement there be to any 
great extent, so marked as to enable us to point out 
to our readers those signs or instances by which 
they may be judged of. Our chief boast may be 
the great facility with which tens of thousands of 
copies are produced in cases where a few hun- 
dreds only in the earlier times were either made or 
needed. We have said that no modern printer 
has excelled the Mazarine Bible. Has any wood- 
cutter excelled Albert Durer! Have any “ Illus- 
trations’ to Dante yet appeared which, save Flax- 
man’s outlines, excel those by Botticelli, or Bal- 
dini in the Florence Dante of 1481! Yet this is 
the second book published with engravings. Can 
a higher tribute have been paid to the illustrations 
of a book than that, from their great beauty, they 
should for a long time and by many writers have 
been attributed to Raffaelle, and that this opinion 
can be refuted only by the fact of Raffaelle’s youth 
at the time when the book was published? What 
modern designer, what modern engraver, but would 
feel flattered were such work his own! Yet this 
book—the Hypnerotomachia of Poliphilo, by Fran- 
cesco Colonna—was published in 1499, when Raf- 
faelle was but sixteen years ofage.* If profusion 
be a test of modern excellence, what work can be 
said to excel the ‘ Perils and adventures of the 
famous hero and knight Tewrdanncths,’’ printed in 

* From this we must except maps and charts, which 
down toa surprisingly late period remained of very rude 


and inaccurate design and execution. Compare any 
isolario of the Mediterranean formed in the eighteent 
7 with that fine specimen of marine surveying, the 
map of the North Sea, published by the Admiralty, under 
the care of Capt. Beaufort, from the surveys ef the 
lamented Capt. Hewitt, finished after his death by 
Capt. Washington. 
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Nuremberg in 1517%* In modern “illustrated 
books’? we have often recognized designs and en- 
gravings as having come under our observation 
before ; having appeared on the table as ‘‘ piéces 
de résistance,’’ we have met with them hashed up 
in an annual or in some rifacciamento, peppered 
highly to excite the languid appetite of the cloyed 
literary public. Even here, even in the abuse of 
art, our forefathers excelled us. We copy even 
their faults. Jonathan Oldbuck says, 


«‘T conceive that my descent from that painful 
and industrious ty ry ee Wolfrand Oldenbuck,t 
who, in the month of December, 1493, under the 
patronage, as the ‘Colophon’ tells us, of Sebas- 
tian Scheyter and Sebastian Hammermaister, ac- 
complished the printing of the ‘ Great Chronicle’ 
of Nuremberg—I conceive, I say, that my descent 
from that great restorer of learning is more cred- 
itable to me as a man of letters than if I had num- 
beréd in my genealogy all the brawling, bullet- 
headed, iron-fisted old Gothic barons since the 
days of Crentheminachcryme—not one of whom, 
I suppose, could write his own name.” 


We doubt if the laird of Monkbarns would have 
made this boast, had our learned friend Mr. Mait- 
land's ‘‘ Papers on Sacred Art’’{ appeared. He 
would have been startled at hearing that the 
‘“‘great restorer of learning,’’ from whom he 
claimed to descend, had caused one and the same 
wood-cut head to represent in succession Hosea— 
Sadoch—Scipio Africanus the younger—Antonio 
de Butrio, a Bolognese jurisconsult of the fifteenth 
century—and Nicold Perotti, the conclavist of 
Cardinal Bessarion, who by his simplicity lost his 
master the popedom, himself a cardinal’s hat. He 
would find one set of features—literally speaking, 
one block-head—used for Zephaniah, AZsop, Philo 
Judeus, Aulus Gellius, Priscian, and John Wic- 
lif—another for Hector, Homer, Mordecai, Ter- 
ence, Johannes Scotus, Francesco Filelfo, and 
sundry others—a third for Eli the priest, Virgil 
the poet, Arius the arch-heretic, &c. But books 


* This work is an allegorical on the marria 
of the Emperor Maximilian I. (Pewrdanncths or “ No- 
ble Thoughts,”) with the Princess Maria of Burgundy 
Erenreich, or “Rich in Honor:”) it is dedicated to 

harles V., by Melchior Pfintzing, chaplain to the em- 
pore, who declares that he witnessed all the marvellous 

eeds narrated, and who is generally believed to be the 
author, though some writers have ascribed it to the em- 
peror himself. The volume is a most splendid specimen 
of the art of printing, “ par rapport aux caractéres extra- 
ordinaires avec lesquels le texte y est imprimé ; caracté- 
Tes ornés de traits hardis entrelacés les uns dans les 
autres, et qui figurent d’une maniére merveilleuse une 
belle écriture allemande.” It was long a matter of ques- 
tion whether the work were printed from metal types 
or from wooden blocks, but from accurate collations it is 
how proved that types were used. The woodcuts are 
of extraord wen | beauty, and were executed by Hans 
Schaeufflein, whose initials, (with his rebus, a baker’s 
peel, Schad iflein,) are on several of the engravings. Some 
of them have been attributed to Hans Burgkmair, the 
pupil and friend of Albert Durer. Of this magnificent 
Right How | ae, the Earl Spencer, and the 
- T. Gren some others Ss copies 

printed on vellum. 7 amen 


e sincerely hope that these , like those on 
“The Dark Ages,” will Ggpent bs © otparnts form. 
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with far higher pretensions than the ‘‘ Nuremberg 
Chronicle”’ were illustrated with equal fidelity. In 
‘** Fox’s Martyrs,’’ a book having the odor of 
sanctity, one wood cut represents eighteen persons 
burned by sixes at Brentford, Canterbury, and 
Colchester respectively, and serves also to depict 
seven who suffered at Smithfield. The portrait 
of Bishop Farrer answers as well for sundry per- 
sons of inferior note. ‘The question whether the 
martyrologist’s text partake. or not of this system 
of repetition, whether the same dialogue, mutatis 
mutandis, occurs more than once or twice, forms 
no part of our present inquiry. 

We know of more modern instances of this con- 
ventional portraiture: for example, see Houbra- 
ken’s heads. The same freak, or rather imposition, 
has been practised in stone: thus a statue of John 
Sobieski, king of Poland, trampling on a Turk, 
was called a statue of Charles IJ., having under 
his feet the usurper Cromwell, and was erected to 
that monarch’s honor by Alderman Sir Robert 
Vyner, Bart. This citizen-like illustration stood 
on the site of the present Mansion-house. The 
late Mr. George Chalmers was of opinion that as 
features, the length or shape of the nose or chin 
or mouth, and the color of the hair or eyes, were 
matters capable of being described, so they were 
capable of being depicted, and he exemplified his 
belief by composing, synthetically, a portrait of 
Mary Queen of Scots!—We will not anxiously 
look out for very modern instances of somewhat 
similar deceptions ; we speak with a tone of cau- 
tion to those whom it may concern. It is not 
likely that now, as in the days of the ‘‘ Nuremberg 
Chronicle,’ the same engraving will serve to 
represent Anglia, Troy, Toulouse, Pisa, and Ra- 
venna ; but we have réchauffés—usque ad nauseam. 

For a long time the ornaments or illustrations 
of printed books were chiefly, (we are far from 
thinking or saying, entirely,) confined to represen- 
tations of actual or material things, such as per- 
sons or places, existing or purporting to exist. 
The more imaginative portion of illustrations may, 
we think, be considered to arise from a taste which 
once obtained throughout Europe—that of Em- 
BLEMS, as they were not always correctly termed. 
Few comparatively of our readers may know that 
these books are to be reckoned by hundreds, many 
of them adorned with engravings which, both as 
regards design and execution, would in the artistic 
slang of the present day be called ‘‘ Gems of Art.”’ 
What a sensation would now be made were a work 
advertised ‘‘ with illustrations designed by Il Par- 
migiano, and engraved by Giulio Bonasone’’— 
even though the book bore the somewhat vague 
title of ‘‘ Symbolice Questiones de Universo Ge- 
nere!’** From the nature of these beeks,. their 
amusing tendency, and consequent frequent de- 
struction by use, often, we have no doubt, by the 


* See Roscoe’s account of Achillee Boechi, in his-Leo 
X., cap. xvii. 



















hands of children, many of them are now very 
searce. ‘They form a curious chapter in the his- 
tory of literature ; and we are surprised that they 
are not a more frequent object of collection by 
bibliographers and biblio-maniacs. They have 
their use too in personal history. Most individuals 
of note, by rank or merit, had their emblem or 
device, or tmprese, which served them often in lieu 
of a name, still oftener in lieu of arms, when, in 
the case of ignoble birth, arms could not, as now, 
be “found to any name,’’ by any seai-engraver. 
In England we had several writers of verses to 
emblems. Whitneys, and Withers and others are 
not very generally known; but who does not re- 
member ‘‘ Quarles’ Emblems,”’ with all the quips 
and quiddities, and withal—the absurdities—con- 
tained thereint Quarles owed a vast deal to the 
Pia Desideria of Herman Hugo, a Jesuit, one of 
the most popular books of its class. Other sub- 
jects than religion had their emblems. Otho 
Venius put forth Emblemata Horatiana, where 
Horace’s text is spiritualized to absurdity, and 
parva sapientia is figured as a baby Minerva, armed 
cap-a-pie, and bearing an egis and spear! The 
most complete collection which we ever saw of 
these books of emblems was that formed by the 
late Duke of Marlborough, whilst Marquess of 
Blandford, and living at Whitenights. That col- 
lection is now dispersed. We hope some day 
to give our readers a separate article on ‘* Em- 
blems.”’ 

In the earlier half of the last century* some few 
editions of a few books, as Milton, Shakespeare, 
the ‘* Spectator,”” &c., were published, having 
each a few plates from designs by such artists as 
‘Hayman and Wale, and others unknown to fame, 
-and deserving none. They have this merit in 
common with the old illuminators, that they repre- 
-sent faithfully the costumes and manners of the 
times. Once, we believe, and once only, Hogarth 
designed a merely ornamental or imaginative sub- 
ject for a volume. His plates to ‘* Kirby’s Per- 
-Spective ’’ are real illustrations. In the last cen- 
tury, too, existed a taste of which we know few 
‘modern instances, that of books printed entirely 
from intaglio or from engraved plates. Such were 
a ‘‘ Horace,”’ by Pyne, and a “ Virgil,’’ by Jus- 
tiee, now only met with in the collections of the 
curious ; the former was not devoid of merit in its 
illustrations. A Prayer Book was also engraved 
by Start, having no other merit than that, if it be 
any, which arises feom the difficulty of execution. 
Sturt was a painful artist. There is in his book a 
portrait of George I., composed of the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Creed, the Decalogue, and sundry 
Psalms. He has also reproduced the old but 
always ludicrous error ef the ‘“* beam ”’ in the eye, 


* We do not mean to be understood as implying that 

no books had plates before this time. But we are not 

: making a catalogue. One.of the most beautiful books we 
. ever saw was.a copy of the first edition of Jeremy Tay- 
lor’s “ Life of Christ,” with “ brilliant impressions in the 
» first state” of the plates engraved by Faithorne. 
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represented as a log of wood, at the least six feet 
long! In the last century, too, some books were 
published, which may bear comparison with any 
of the present day. We may instance the 
** Voyages Pittoresques,”’ particularly that of 
Naples and Sicily by Saint Non, a book well and 
splendidly illustrated, but sadly disfigured by im- 
mondices,* most needlessly as well as offensively 
introduced. In the case of our own country we 
may instance ‘* Cook’s Voyages,”’ and the truly 
magnificent plates with which, by the wise liber- 
ality of the government, they were enriched. 

In the latter part of the last century a great 
change—a marked improvement over the Hay- 
mans and Wales, et id genus omne—took place. 
There flourished at the same time Bartolozzi and 
Cipriani, and—a host in himself—the late Charles 
Stothard, R. A., a truly English artist—one to 
whom little justice is done in this respect. Even 
his industry was remarkable, and could we enu- 
merate the plates engraved from his designs, the 
numbers would, we think, astonish our readers. 
Many of his designs, engraved by the elder Heath 
for Harrison’s ‘‘ Novelist’s Magazine,” are of 
great beauty, though but little known. This 
magazine is a work of twenty-three closely-printed 
royal octavo volumes! We cannot pretend to re- 
count or even to know the existence of all the 
books which now swarmed with illustrations. 
Shakespeare and the ‘“ British Classics,’”’ (here 
understood to mean writings originally epheme- 
ral,) and the “ British Poets’? and the “ British 
Theatre,’’ were all published in an “illustrated ” 
form by Bell, and Cooke, and others, we believe, 
of whom we never heard nor care to hear. The 
editions, however, published by Sharpe of the 
** Classics’ and *‘ Poets,’’ are far beyond the 
others in taste and beauty—nay, we think them 
not equalled by any which have since appeared. 
The beauty of these books rendered it not beneath 
the dignity of any artist to engage in similar ob- 
jects, and there are few who have not fleshed their 
pencils in ‘‘ illustrations.’ The greatest, and also 
the most industrious, of living geniuses in art, 
Turner, has, we believe, allotted a space of every 
day for many years past to the execution of small 
drawings for the ‘‘illustration’’ of books. He 
is said to receive twenty-five guinzas for the small- 
est; but the booksellers often get more than that 
price for the drawing from a collector, after their 
own purpose has been served. 

At last arose the rage for Annuals, and for 4 
time Art lay prostrate at the feet of Nonsense. 
We cannot. think of criticising the Annuals—hap- 
pily they are nearly extinct. ONE MILLION STER- 
LING has, at the least estimate, been wasted on 
their production. Oh, that our readers could see— 


* We must caution all parents against buying, without 
previous examination, any of the French “ illustrated ” 
editions, even of their standard authors. The artists ap- 
pear to wander willingly from their me in order to 
seek for dirt. Even their more scientific books are not 
free from this plague-spot. 
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as we have seen—all the Annuals which, from the 
rise to the decline and fall of the imbecile mania, 
have appeared—in one small space of, perhaps, 8 
feet by 6 feet—and moralize as we have done upon 
the public taste! That taste has of late been 
venting itself in part in Art-unions, not the most 
objectionable of safety-valves ; but this, it seems, 
is now closed by the fiscal hand of government. 
We wait to see the next direction of the pictorial 
energy. 

‘«Tlustration,’’ as now used by booksellers and 
printsellers, is incapable of being defined. Every 
engraving, every wood cut, every ornamented let- 
ter, however meaningless, however absurd, is an 
illustration ; and provided such things are rather 
numerous in proportion to the extent of the work, 
it is forthwith dubbed “an illustrated edition,” 
and the public are good-natured enough to buy it. 
Now a history may be well called illustrated 
when, as in the case of accurate views or authentic 
portraits, the pictured representation conveys to 
the mind a more clear and accurate knowledge 
than any verbal description could by any possibility 
communicate—when a single glance of the eye 
will at once impress on the mind that accurate 
idea of form which it is impossible for a blind per- 
son to obtain. A book of natural history is defective 
in one of its main objects when it wants such illus- 
trations. It appears from Pliny, (xxv. 2, 4,) that 
Greek botanical works usually had the plants 
copied on the margin; and we have no doubt his 
own book had similar ‘ illustration” when first 
published.* Were the rule always followed, how 
much of technical phraseology, compounded of a 
vile jargon, partly Greek, partly Latin, partly of 
some modern language with Latin inflections, (in 
fact macaronic,) partly derived from names of no- 
bodies or noodles, would be spared, and how much 
more accurate would be our knowledge. We 
should be curious to see the best representation 
made by the most learned naturalist from the most 
labored technical description of an object which he 
had never seen. A classic or ancient author of 
any kind may be illustrated by coins or figures of 
any antiquities, 2s nearly as possible contemporary 
with the writer. What imaginary figures by 
Prado or Villalpandus would impress us so strongly 
as the representations, no doubt drawn from the 
actual objects, on the triumphal arch of Titus, of 
the sacred utensils of the Temple at Jerusalem? 

We altogether except against the mixture of the 
real with the imaginary, and calling the latter as 
well as the first, “‘ Iustrations of the Bible.’’ 
Why place in the same category the figures on the 
Arch of Titus, the views of places mentioned in 
Scripture. the Jewish coins—and (as in the “ Pic- 
torial Bible”) the Death of Sisera after N. Pous- 
sin, who, with truly French taste, has represented 
the Canaanite captain as a Roman centurion—the 

* See the English version of that very valuable manual! 


of lore, and at the same time most mgr tale, the 
,) p. 244. 


“Gallus ” of Professor Becker, (London, 1344 





‘repentance of Israel,’’ after Canova; or “‘ Pru- 
dence,”’ after Sir Joshua Reynolds? All Grave- 
lot’s, and Cochin’s, and Boudard’s Iconologies 
might, with equal right, have been introduced. 
In Westall’s Mlustrations to the Bible, figures 
may be seen, the exact counterparts of those in his 
Illustrations of the ‘“‘ Lady of the Lake.”” Mack- 
lin’s edition of the Bible, on which vast sums were 
spent, is one mass of pictorial absurdity, unmin- 
gled with any redeeming quality of truth or proba- 
bility, and where the labor of the most skilful en- 
gravers has been wasted on designs unworthy of 
their talents. The “ Family Bible’ of the Soci- 
ety for Promoting Christian Knowledge has ‘* Tl- 
justrations,’’ which are of as little use as those in 
Macklin’s edition, and which excel them only in 
being copied from better pictures—chiefly by the 
ancient masters as they are called. We rather 
doubt their tendency to promote Christian knowl- 
edge. It is often very difficult to ascertain with 
truth the scope of a picture ; thus in the National 
Gallery is a picture by Claude de Lorrain, de- 
scribed as ‘‘Sinon brought before Priam ;”’ but 
how it could be supposed to “ illustrate’ the 
lines— 


“Ecce, manus juvenem interea post terga revinctum 
Pastores magno ad regem clamore trahebant,” 


we know not. The “ pastores’’ are helmed war- 
riors! the ‘‘ juvenis’’ between them is offering 
water! It has been claimed, and justly, as illustra- 
tive rather of David, at the cave of Adullam, with 
the three mighty men ‘‘ who brought him water out 
of the well of Bethiehem.’’ We are not about to 
discuss the propriety or impropriety of painting 
subjects from Scripture, nor generally the errors— 
the flagrant errors—comunitted by painters of such 
subjects—nor the merits of such paintings, old or 
new, by living artists or by the great masters. 
We speak only as to the impropriety of their intro- 
duction as *‘ illustrations,’’ which, if the term mean 
anything as generally used, implies something 
which tends to explain or throw light upon the 
text. So with any history: what light is thrown 
upon Hume’s text by the magnificent nonsense in 
Bowyer’s edition? a book as superb and as use- 
less, and as devoid of real beauty, as Macklin’s 
Bible. It outrages all probability, and sets at de- 
fiance all consistency in manners and costume. 
The “ Pictorial History of England” has at least 
this merit—we say this, because we never have 
reed, probably never shall read, the work*—that 
it gives very numerous, and, so far as we can 
jadge, accurate representations of persons, and 
things, and that a great proportion of the cuts are 
real illustrations of the text. In biography how 
much is the interest we fee] enhanced by portraits 
and representations of places; but even here, 


* We have read the same publisher's “ London”—and 
in it there is a great deal of interesting reading, 1s well 
as a world of apposite wood cuts. It is a capital “ par- 
lor-window book.” 
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where the opportunities for committing absurdities 
appear to be so few, what instances of every kind 
do we not meet with! We have now on our table 
Clarke and M’Arthur’s “‘ Life of Lord Nelson,” a 
book published with every advantage of patronage, 
royal and official. We pass over the questionable 
taste shown in many of the plates, and we will give 
the words of the authors themselves—Arcades am- 
bo—in explanation of the allegory which faces the 
title-page of the first volume. The design—alas! 
for the Royal Academy—is by one of their presi- 
dents—Benjamin West—we hope the ‘ descrip- 
tion’’ was not also contributed by him— 


“The leading point in the picture represents 
Victory presenting the dead body of Nelson to 
Britannia after the battle of Trafalgar, which is 
received from the arms of Neptune, with the tri- 
dent of his dominions and Nelson’s triumphant flag. 
Britannia sits in shaded gloom, as expressive of 
that deep regret which overwhelmed the United 
Kingdom at the loss of so distinguished a charac- 
ter. In the other parts of the picture are seen the 
concomitant events of his life. The Lion, under 
Britannia’s shield, is represented fiercely grasping 
the tablets with beaks of ships, on which are in- 
scribed his memorable battles; and the sons and 
daughters of the Union are preparing the mournful 
sable to his memory. At a distance on the left is 
represented the ‘wreck of matter and the crash 
of worlds.’ The winged boys round his body are 
emblematic that the influence of Nelson’s genius 
still exists ; other figurative and subordinate parts 
are introduced to give harmony and effect to the 
whole composition.’’ 


Southey truly says, ‘‘ the daisies and dandelions 
of eloquence are strewed here with profusion ;”’ 
we wish that we had room for the whole of his 
comment.* 

For books of Travels of course the proper mode 
of illustration is obvious. We do not wish for fan- 
ciful embellishments—let us have as nearly as may 
be the real reflection of what the traveller sees. It 
would be endless to enumerate the excellent per- 
formances of our own time in this way. The de- 
signs of Mr. Brocedon for Italy and the Alps— 
those of the late Lord Monson for the south of 
France—and those of Mr. Roberts for Egypt and 
the Holy Land, occur to us as among the most satis- 


* Nelson has been singularly unfortunate in his illus- 
trators : the monument to his memory in Guildhall has 
been aptly described as ‘a woman crying over a bad shil- 
ling ;” that in St. Paul’s is somewhat better,—but—that 
in Trafalgar Square! We suppose that it is intended at 
some future time to perform, but we know not by what 
means, upon the dwarfish column the same operation as 
on the Penelope frigate—to cut it in half and to insert 30 
feet of additional length in order that its proportions may 
be just. Even the armorial gee _—— to his family 
in illustration of his services might soppensd to have 
been designed by West and blazoned Clarke and 
M’Arthur. —and honor duly the Heralds’ Col- 
lege of 1805 !— 

“Or a cross patonce sable surmounted by a bend 

es, thereon another bend engrailed, or charged with 
three hand grenades sable, fired proper; over all a fess 
wavy azure, inscribed with the words ‘ T in let- 
ters of gold; a chief (of augmentation) wavy argent, 
thereon waves of the'sea, from which issuant in the cen- 
tre a palm-tree between a disabled ship on the dexter, 
and a ruinous battery on the sinister, all proper !!” 
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factory ; but in these cases the letter-press is trifling 
in relation to the prints. _Whata pity that the beau- 
tiful drawings executed by, or at all events under 
the inspection of Bruce during his travels, and now 
in the possession of his granddaughter, Mrs. Cum- 
ming Bruce, should never have been engraved ! 
They represent many splendid architectural re- 
mains which since that day have entirely disap- 
peared. 

In illustrating poetry or works of fiction, the 
artist may be as imaginative and his fancy as 
unbridled as the poet’s own ; he has only to avoid 
the commission of solecisms or palpable incongrui- 
ties. Above all things it is necessary that he 
should clearly understand his author. Were we 
ill-natured, we could point out many ludicrous 
instances arising from misapprehension of the 
meaning of a passage ; one shall suffice by way of 
caution. We have before us Gray’s Elegy, and 
the first line of the epitaph at the end, 


“ Here rests his head upon the lap of earth,” 


is illustrated by the figure of a gentleman in full 
dress black lying—Lord Herbert of Cherbury fash- 
ion—(or, as Partridge would say, * * * * * * * 
** patule recubans sub tegmine fagi,’’) and lite- 
rally ‘‘ resting his head’’ upon a sod of turf for a 
pillow ! 

Sundry new books of this class are very beauti- 
ful, abounding in engravings on copper and steel 
and wood, and in some instances printed in colors. 
Mr. Owen Jones’ exquisite Arabesques from the 
Alhambra formed appropriate ornaments for a book 
of Spanish Ballads; but we have since seen the 
same sort of illustrations embroidering pages for 
which cartouches from the tombs of Memphis would 
have been quite as suitable. We daily witness 
abominations of this sort, and we would earnestly 
press upon artists the necessity of preserving con- 
gruity, of using a fit thing at a fit time for a fit 
object, and not to consider that the merely positive 
beauty of anything renders its introduction always 
desirable. Its relative beauty must be also consid- 
ered. We would have them avoid such errors as 
architects, for instance, have committed in putting, 
as in Regent street, the choragic monument of 
Lysicrates as the steeple of a church, or in St. 
Pancras, the Erectheium as a vestry-room, or in 
the ‘‘ City” the temple of Ceres at Tivoli to round 
the corner of the Bank. The works of Moore 
have received, as they deserve, great variety of 
illustration, chiefly, and as necessarily arising from 
the fiature of his writings, imaginative. The 
scenes as well as the persons and machinery of 
** Lalla Rookh”’ and the ‘‘ Loves of the Angels” 
are imaginary, and the artist may indulge his fancy 
to the utmost in the creation of ideal beauty with- 
out fear of transgression, save in departing from 
the words that burn in Moore. Rogers, gifted 
with exquisite taste in art as in poetry, has had 
the singular felicity of will and power to choose 





the illustrations to his own poems. They are too 




















well known and valued to want commendation 
from us. Byron and Scott are alike in this, that 
they give ample scope both for real and ideal illus- 
tration, and the opportunity has not been Jost. 
We do not speak of all the portraits of all the Ian- 
thes and all the Die Vernons, beautiful as many 
of the personifications of Byron’s and Scott’s hero- 
ines are, any more than we do of all the Hamlets 
and Ophelias, all the Tom Joneses and Sophias. 
But is it possible to read Byron without wishing 
to see the scenes he describes? and if that wish be 
strong in our minds with regard to Byron, whose 
interests lie abroad—in fact are foreign—how far 
stronger is it in the case of Scott, whose thoughts, 
and words, and scenes come hors to ourselves— 
to England—to Scotland; and in Scott it is not 
poetry only but prose also which enchants; we 
wish to see before us not only where 


« — huge Ben Venue 
Down to the lake his masses threw ;” 


not only where 


“The swan on sweet St. Mary’s lake 
Floats double—swan and shadow’ — 


but also Bothwell Brig, where stern Balfour of 
Burley fought, Lochleven where Mary was con- 
fined, and Preston Pans where Colone] Gardiner 
was killed. It is this minute illustration, this 
transporting of ourselves to the actual locality of 
the scene that interests us, which makes us value 
as we do the Abbotsford edition of Scott. It is no 
fancy when we say that we understand him better 
in this edition, as the cuts—in general—we regret 
to say not uniformly—do really illustrate the text. 
How is it that a representation of the locality of 
the scenes of Shakespeare* does not in general so 
much interest ust Is it because, when reading 
“Romeo and Juliet,’ we are satisfied (let some 
biographers dream and say as they please) that 
Verona was as little known to him as “ Sarra in 
the londe of Tartarie*’ was to Chaucer! It has 
been attempted to fix the scene of the ‘‘ Tempest”’ 
at Lampedusa. Would it help us in any way to 
obtain a more accurate perception of the poet's 
meaning, or quicken our own imagination, if we 
gazed on the best pictorial illustrations of the 
island? Does Savorgnano’s account of Cyprus in 
1569-71, the time when Othello is feigned to have 
been there, help us in any degree to understand 
Shakespeare, or does it in any way interest us? 
We feel differently respecting Herne’s oak, and 
the Cliff at Dover. 

Even new novels now-a-days come out with their 
“‘ illustrations ’’—and the prints are in some cases 
much more meritorious than the text. We do not 


ing We are glad to wad ist the eatin of writ- 
Shakspere” is su a oe y as it 
grouniilese! en ® 


arose sly. “Shakspeare” was 
Mr. Charles Knight must forgive us—we think as hi 
as ever of much he has and 


done for our t poet ; 
wish him all success in the very useful fConcordance,” 


of which two numbers have reached us. It seems done 
On @ most judicious plan, and with exemplary care. 
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allude, of course, to Mr. Dickens (though some of 
his works have been very lucky in the adjuncts)— 
nor to those lively Irish drolleries (cleverly illus- 
trated as they are) of “‘ Charley O’Malley,” “‘ Tom 
Burke of Ours,”’ &c. &c. 

Five lustres since and a book, Smith’s ‘* Anti- 
quities of Westminster,’”” was advertised as pos- 
sessing (apparently its greatest merit then) ‘‘ the 
stone plate,’’ a solitary specimen of lithography. 
Need we say to what an extent lithography is 
carried nowt To what perfection it is brought is 
evident by a comparison of the etchings of Otto 
Speckler’s designs to the German edition of ‘‘ Puss 
in Boots,’’ and the lithographed drawings in the 
English edition. We have now before us perhaps 
the only specimen of photography, strictly speak- 
ing, which exists; a bank note engraved by the 
action of light upon metal, and printed in our 
presence by the common process. Five lustres 
more, and in what terms may this specimen be 
mentioned? It opens a strange vision! Colored 
and decorative printing, which we remember as 
existing only in the comparatively rude specimens 
given in Savage’s work, is now brought to great 
excellence and is common. We have seen some 
specimens of a proposed work by Mr. Humphreys, 
on illuminated manuscripts, which have surprised 
us by the accuracy of their execution and the 
effect obtained by merely mechanical means. 

ILLUSTRATION is now about to be practised on a 
gigantic, at least upon a national scale. We are 
to have a pictorial history of England on the walls 
of the houses of parliament. In the name of all 
the unities we hope and trust that no gross anach- 
ronisms, no real absurdities, may be perpetrated in 
fresco by any youth of twenty-two, or of the 
maturer age of forty-two, or of the too ripe age 
of sixty-two. Let us at the least avoid the errors 
of the French Versailles.* Let us not represent 
the ‘‘naked Picts’’ in ‘‘ painted vests.’’ In the 
very proper, most proper, wish to obtain excel- 
lence in art, let us not shock common sense. We 
know that we are not likely again to be presented 
with ceilings and walls 


“ Where sprawl the gods of Verrio and Laguerre ;” 


but we are naturally fearful that excellence of de- 
sign or richness and depth of color may be allowed 
to cover defects. We have, however, great confi- 
dence in some of the commission. 

Some fifty, or sixty, or seventy years since, an 
offer was made by the members of the Royal 
Academy (we are not sure whether in their corpo- 
rate capacity or as individuals) to paint or illustrate 
the inside of St. Paul’s Cathedral.t The offer 
was declined, but we know not with certainty 
upon what grounds. In the fifteenth century Jean 
Gerson, the Chancellor of Paris, had good reason 

* See “ Quarterly Review,” vol. lxi., p. 1. 

t The inside of the dome was painted by Sir James 
Thornhill, and is now in a sad state of dilapidation. 


His original sketches are still preserved, and might, if 
necessary, be used in the restoration of the paintings. 
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to object to the introduction of ridiculous pictures 
into churches; but still they existed in nambers, 
and of such a nature as, perhaps, to warrant the 
Genevese reformers in going to extremes, in wish- 
ing the destruction of the good or harmless—in 
fact of all—in order to ensure the destruction of 
the positively bad. The Council of Trent made 
one good regulation on the subject—the bishops 
were charged with the responsibility—‘* Tanta 
circa hee diligentia et cura ab episcopis adhibea- 
tur ut nihil inordinatum, aut prepostere et tumul- 
tuarie accommodatum, nihil profanum, nihilque 
inhonestum appareat; cum domum Dei deceat 
sanctitudo. Hee ut fidelius observentur, statuit 
sancta Synodus nemini licere ullo in loco vel ec- 
clesia, etiam quo modo libet exempta, ullam inso- 
litam ponere vel ponendam curare imaginem, nisi 
ab Episcopo approbata fuerit.”* We wish that 
this rule had been so far carried into effect, even 
in the English church, that no statue nor monu- 
ment, even although ordered and approved and 
paid for by parliament, should have been intro- 
duced, as from the nature of some we presume 
they must have been, into St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
without the sanction of the bishop. We cannot 
avoid the expression of our wish that they might 
be transferred as so many “ IIlustrations ” to the 
new houses of parliament, unquestionably the fitter 
receptacle for monuments to the praise and glory 


of man, for such undoubtedly and properly, in 


their nature, they are. One more instance of 
** Tilustration,’’ and we close this paper. A short 
year since and a church, we will not name its 
locality, dedicated to the Holy Trinity, was re- 
opened. Some stained windows had been added. 
The circular of the vicar stated, that “* the eastern 
window of this church, now completed with stained 
glass, is designed to i/lustrate the service for Trini- 
ty Sunday. The centre opening has reference 
principally to the Lessons, the side openings to 
the Gospel and Epistle.” The canon of the Tri- 
dentine Council might have been useful here. 
These are not the “ Illustrations ”’ we want. 


From the Quarterly Review. 

Maria Schweidler die Bernstein-heze, der interes- 
santeste aller lisher lekannten Hexenprocesse, 
herausgegeben von W. Meinunoip, Doctor der 
Theologie, und Pfarrer.—( Maria Schweidler, the 
Amber Witch: the most interesting Trial for 
Witchcraft yet known. Edited oe MeINHOLD, 
Doctor of Divinity and Parish Priest.) Berlin, 
1843. 


Ir this little work be genuine, it is undoubtedly, 
as it announces itself, the most interesting of all 
those strange trials for witchcraft, so absorbing, 
and sometimes so inexplicable, which occur at a 
certain period in almost every country in Europe ; 
if it be a fiction, it is worthy, (we can give no 


* Sess. xxv. Decretum de invocatione, veneratione, et 
reliquiis Sanctorum et sacris imaginibus. 
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higher praise,) of De Foe. The editor, as we 
understand, is or was the pastor of Coserow, in 
Usedom, an island on the coast of Pomerania, sep- 
arated from the mainland by a channel of great 
width. Dr. Meinhold professes to have found the 
manuscript in a manner by no means improbable, 
yet rather too like that which the author of Waver- 
ley, as well as many others of inferior name, have 
been so fond of playing off upon us. It was 
brought to him by his sexton (Kuster) out of a 
niche or closet in the church, where it had long 
lain hid among a heap of old hymnbooks and use- 
less parish accounts. The sexton had been in the 
habit of tearing a leaf or two out of it whenever 
the pastor, as on the present occasion, wanted a 
piece of loose paper. But even in the account of 
the discovery there is a qaiet circumstantiality so 
like truth as almost to lull the suspicions arising 
out of our familiarity with these common artifices. 
**T thought at first,’’ says the editor, ‘‘ to throw 
the story of my Amber Witch into the form of a 
novel ; but luckily I soon said to myself, Why 
should I do so? Is not the history itself more 
interesting than any novel can be?” 

The worthy pastor has judged wisely. We 
have read nothing for a long time in fiction or in 
history which has so completely riveted and 
absorbed our interest as this little volume of about 
300 pages. Though the language in which it is 
written, the low German of Pomerania, mingled, as 
our editor informs us, with some idioms of Swabia, 
(from whence he supposes his predecessor, Pastor 
Schweidler, to have originally come,) embarrassed 
us considerably—it was impossible to lay the book 
down. We could scarcely pause to look out the 
meaning of uncommon or provincial words. Nor 
was it the mere curiosity to know the end, which 
in our younger days held us breathless over volume 
after volume of indifferent romance, but which we 
have now lost from the fatal certainty of conjecture 
acquired by our confirmed and insatiate bad habit 
of novel-reading. This unerring divination enabled 
us to see the catastrophe of some of the Waverley 
novels, even, it might seem, before the author had 
settled it himself; and makes us bear with pa- 
tience the month that elapses between the separate 
numbers of Dickens ; howbeit that gentleman so 
far abuses his privilege as to leave us in the middle 
of a murder. That prophetic tact, which in ordi- 
nary cases discerns at once the parentage of all am- 
biguous children, assorts the couples with as much 
confidence as if we had heard their banns published, 
and brings home his crimes to the villain of the ro- 
mance with a fine dexterity, which might move the 
envy of Vidoeg himself, is certainly kept in rare 
suspense by the catastrophe of the ‘ Amber 
Witch.”” But this is far from its greatest attrac- 
tion; it is rather the apparent genuineness, to 
which at times we have been tempted to pledge 
ourselves, the singular truth and reality of the 
whole detail, the absolute life-like nature of every 
circumstance, of every action and every word, the 














succession of minute, quiet, unlabored touches, 
with the exquisite homely beauty of the leading 
characters, the pastor and his daughter, their 
piety, their charity, their affection, their virtue so 
quaintly blended with their weaknesses and super- 
stitions.—All this is the unrivalled charm through- 
out this little book, incommanicable, we fear, in any 
translation—we are quite sure in any brief abstract 
we may be enabled to give in our journal. Who 
could translate it? Searcely even Mrs. Austin. 
The somewhat antiquated and provincial lan- 
guage, with its odd pedantic scraps of Latin, is a 
part of its truth and actuality, and could hardly be 
preserved by a translater, unless by uncommon 
care and felicity, without harshness and affecta- 
tion. 

The pastor himself, good old Abraham Schweid- 
ler, reminds us of the Vicar of Wakefield, with a 
touch, it may be, of his namesake the worthy Mr. 
Adams, and perhaps of Manzoni’s Don Abbondio 
—but his life is cast in much rader times, and ina 
much simpler state of society. The daughter 
strikes us as perfectly original ; we must not an- 
ticipate the development of her character, which 
will appear in our brief outline of the story, but we 
know scarcely any maiden in history or romance 
at once so ideally beautiful, yet so completely akin 
to our common sympathies ; at once so admirable 
in all her trials, yet so mere a village girl, with a 
girlish love of fine clothes, a sort of pretty pedan- 
try characteristic of the times, and a heart ready to 
vield itself up unrestrained to a virtuous passion. 

But, as we hinted above, the whole cast of the 
story, be it real or imaginary, is more like De Foe ; 
though what it is which constitutes this likeness, 
whence the peculiar truthfulness which they 
possess in common, it is not so easy to define. 
As in De Foe, every person is an actual individual, 
every place an actual place. There is not an 
abstract personage, not a mute, or a man merely 
designated by his trade, occupation, or office. 
Everybody is introduced by name, and though we 
never heard the name before, we seem almost to 
recognize an old acquaintance, so completely and 
instantaneously do his words and actions let us 
know all about him. We have not the slightest 
doubt, not merely of his existence, but of his being 
that one individual. The beadle is not merely the 
teal beadle of Coserow, but Jacob Knake and no 
one else. The Pastor Benzenzis is like old Abra- 
ham Schweidler, yet not old Abraham. So like- 
wise there is no description of places, yet we have 
every locality with all its minute particulars at 
once before us. If there be a part of the world of 
which we were utterly ignorant, it is the coast of 
Pomerania ; yet just as we know more about old 
London from De Foe’s ‘‘ History of the Plague,” 
and of low London life from his ‘‘ Colonel Jack,”’ 
than from pages of antiquarian lore, so from this 
little book, in which there is not a line of descrip- 
tion, we think we know the Streckelberg, the way 
to it, its juniper-bushes, its caverns, and its sea- 
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shore, certainly far better than if we had studied 
the best geographical treatise or Jocal guide. This 
book has no ‘‘ illustrations’’—and it needs none. 

It is time, however, to come to our story. The 
scene lies in the island of Usedom, at the begin- 
ning of the Thirty Years’ War. This was the 
period in which the belief in witchcraft was most 
profound and undoubting. Horst indeed, in that 
strange compilation, his ‘‘ Zauber Bibliothek,” 
says ‘‘ that from about 1610 to 1660, in the Ger- 
man Protestant countries, chiefly in the smaller 
states, the free cities, and the towns and villages 
under the jurisdiction of the military orders, and 
the co-hereditary districts, (ganerblichen ortschaf- 
ten,) the greatest number of witches were burned. 
This was the case at the same time in the German 
Catholic provinces. It was asif the two churches, 
at this period of the highest excitement, in the 
midst of the unspeakable miseries of the Thirty 
Years’ War, rivalled each other in holy zeal 
against the devil and his sworn adherents, the poor 
witches,’’—vol. ii., p. 149: We believe that Dr. 
Meinhold is in the right, that in Germany at least 
the Protestant were worse in this respect than the 
Catholic distriets, as if the people sought to com- 
pensate to themselves for the superstitions which 
they had abandoned, and the indelible love of per- 
secution which clung to their yet unenlightened 
hearts, by their more undoubting faith in these 
monstrous inventions, and by burning miserable 
old women by hundreds. Nothing seems more in 
favor of the authenticity of this book, or better 
imagined, if it be a fiction, than the unbounded and 
unhesitating faith of the whole community as to 
the actual power of witches, their formal compact, 
and their intimate intercourse with the Evil One. 
The only question, as we shall soon see, between 
the pastor and his daughter, and some of their 
enemies, is who was the witch, and who therefore 
ought to be burned. 

The story, it must be understood, is told by 
Abraham Schweidler, the Lutheran pastor of 
Coserow ; the date, early in the thirty years’ war. 
Some leaves at the beginning of the MS. had 
been torn out, but luckily the tale commences just 
at the moment which makes us immediately 
acquainted with the most important personages. 
The parish has been suddenly attacked by a troop 
of imperial soldiers, who, with the wanton barbar- 
ity usual in those cruel wars, wasted and destroyed 
everything. ‘* Trunks, drawers, cupboards, were 
all knocked about and broken to pieces; my sur- 
plice (priesterhemd) was torn ; so that I was in 
the greatest misery and tribulation.’’ The pastor 
had happily concealed his little daughter (mein 
armes Tochterlein) from these lawless ruffians, 
who, if an elderly cornet had not interfered, were 
disposed to insult even Ilse the maid, though she 
was above fifty years old :— 


“T thanked, therefore, my Maker when these 
wild guests were off, that I had saved my child 
from their clutches, although not the least dust of 
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flour, nor the smallest grain of corn, nor a little 
morsel of meat of a finger’s length, was left; and 
I knew not how I should find food enough to kee 
myself and my poor child alive. Item thanked 
God that I had hidden the vasa sacra, which, with 
my two churchwardens [Firsteher]—Henry Seden 
and Claus Balken of Usteritz—I had buried in the 
church in front of the altar, consigning them to 
God’s care. But, as aforesaid, suffering bitter 
hunger, so wrote I to his worship [Se Gestrengen] 
the justice, properly the lord Governor of the dis- 
trict [den Morea Lekecsinke ,* Wittich von 
Appelmann of Pudgla, that for the sake of God 
and his holy gospel, he would, in such my heavy 
need and distress, let me have what his Highness’ 
race, Philippus Julius, had awarded me out of 
the prestanda of the Convent of Pudgla, to wit, 
30 bushels of barley and 25 marks of silver, which 
his worship had to this time never paid. For he 
depieed she tly. gegth eed au peamaget-ds 
ised the holy and the p in e 
sae and openly and without shame wnine mock 
at the servants of God,—namely, that they were 
useless bread consumers, and that Luther had but 
half cleaned out those hogsties, the churches. 
God mend him! But he answered me not; and I 
should have utterly perished, if Henry Seden had 
not begged through the parish for me. God of 
his everlasting mercy reward the honest fellow! 
He was the while very old, and was sorely plagued 
by his wicked wife, Lise Kolken. Bethought me, 
when I married them, it would not turn out over 
well; seeing that she was in common report for 
having lived in unchastity with Wittich Appel- 
mann, who was an arch deceiver and a terrible 
whore-master, such as the Lord never blesses. 
The same Seden brought me five loaves, two sau- 
sages, and a goose, of which goodwife Paasche of 
Loddin had made him a present; item a side of 
bacon from Hans Tewert the farmer. He must, 
however, keep it close from his wife, who would 
have had half of it for herself, and when he refused 
it, cursed him, and wished him a good headache 
[kopfgicht, properly gout in the head,] whereat in 
a moment he felt a swelling in his right cheek, 
which grew thereafter quite hard and very trouble- 
some. At these terrible tidings I waxed wroth, 
as became a good pastor, and I asked him whether 
he thought neoly that she was in evil intercourse 
with that wicked Satan, and was a witch. But 


he held his tongue and shrugged up his shoulders. 

Bade him then call old Lise, who was a tall, mea- 

gre creature, about 60 years old, with glowering 

eyes that never looked one in the face, and red 

hair, as her old man also had. But though I 

admonished her diligently out of God’s word, she 
e 


would not speak, and at length I said, ‘ Will you 
unbewitch your old man, (for I had seen him in 
the streets through the window maundering along 
like a madman,) or will you that I bring you up 
before the justice [Obrigkeit]?’ She gave in at 
last, and promised that ‘he should soon be better, 
and so he was; then begged she that I would give 
her a little bacon and bread, the while she had had 
for three days no meat or nourishment between 
her teeth, except her tongue. My daughter gave 
her half a loaf and a slice of bacon about two 
hands breadth, which she did not think enough, 
but muttered within her teeth, whereat my little 
daughter said, ‘ A’nt you content, you old witch? 
be off and look after your oldman * * * * .’ 


. * This is of course untranslatable, like other titles and 
offices of the age and country. 
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Whereupon she went away, still muttering be- 
tween her teeth, ‘I will look after him and you 
too. 


Nothing but this righteous horror of a witch 
could provoke the gentle sweetness of the pastor’s 
little daughter, on whom is henceforth centered 
the whole exquisite pathos of our story. The 
village is again beset by a troop of imperialists : 
almost the whole population take refuge in the 
Streckelberg, a moorland hill near the sea. The 
pastor, his daughter, and the little children, with 
whom Maria shares all her food, are concealed in 
acavern. The bells are heard ringing strangely, 
flames are seen rising above the trees; old Paas- 
che is sent up on the hill to see what is going on. 
He brings word that twenty troopers are riding off, 
and the whole village in flames. This we fear was 
too true a picture of these terrible religious wars. 
That war and religion should ever be named 
together!! Still more disastrous intelligence ar- 
rives. Three or four of the peasants have been 
shot, and the poor churchwarden, Henry Seden, 
only escaped by means of his wife. Old Lise 
here appears again under very suspicious circum- 
stances. She had been seen coming out of the 
church with the soldiers, and those ruffians had 
got the two communion cups and patins in their 
hands. As they passed through the churchyard, 
she had prevented them from shooting her poor 
husband, as they had wantonly done the other 
three. Old Lise swears that she had been forced 
by the soldiers to open the church ; that one of 
the stones (an arch lie, says our pastor) not being 
properly fitted, they had begun to dig about with 
their swords, till they found the plate. The guilt 
could not, however, be brought home to Lise, 
who stoutly denied it; and got off with a severe 
lecture from the pastor. The whole party were 
utterly without food; Maria had divided already 
among the children all she had: but Providence 
sent a large flock of fieldfares into the neighboring 
bushes, which they contrive to snare. Ilse, the 
maid, had volunteered into the village to bring 
away the mane and the tail of the pastor’s old 
cow, which had died a short time before, to make 
springes. Pastor Schweidler himself picks up on 
the road a loaf, which one of the troopers has 
dropped, and which a raven was pecking. He 
conceals it carefully, not for his own or his daugh- 
ter’s use, but to “‘ improve it’’ for the spiritual 
welfare of his flock. We must endeavor to trans- 
late the scene of this supper :— 


*¢Quoth I, then, when all was ready, and the 
people were all sate down upon the ground—now 
see ye how the Lord yet feeds his people in the 
wilderness with fresh quails ; should he do further, 
and send us a little bit of manna bread from heaven, 
would ye ever be w of believing, and not will- 
ingly the rather bear all want, trouble, thirst, and 
hunger, that he might hereafter lay upon you 
according to his gracious will! | Whereupon the 
all answered and said, Yea, verily. EGO. Wi 
ye faithfully promise thist Whereupon they said 
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again, Yea, that will we. Then drew I forth, 
weeping, the loaf from under my waist, lifted it 
up on high, and cried, Now see, thou poor, be- 
lieving little flock, what a sweet manna bread our 
faithful Redeemer hath sent by me. Whereat 
they all shrieked out, and cried and wept; and the 
little children all jumped up, and held out their 
hands, and cried, Me b ! me bread! [miekt 
brod! miekt brod!] and when I, for trouble of 
mind, could not pray, I bade Paasche’s little girl 
say the Gratias, the while my Maria cut up the 
loaf, and gave its portion to each of them. And 
now we all joyously sate down to the blessed 
God’s meal in the wilderness.”* 


Our pastor does not forget the prophet Elijah 
and the ravens— 

‘‘As we had at length filled our stomachs with 
the necessary food, I made a thanksgiving sermon 
on Luke xii. v. 24, where the Lord says, ‘ Con- 
sider the ravens, for they neither sow nor reap, 
which neither have storehouse nor barn, and 
feedeth them ; how much more are ye better than 
the fowls?’ But our sins stank before the Lord. 
For as that old Lise, as I soon found out, had not 
eaten her birds, for they were not savory enough 
for her, but had thrown the same into the juniper 
bushes, his wrath waxed sore against us, as of old 
against the people of Israel ; and at night we had 
only seven birds in our springes, and the morrow 
only two. And no raven came to us again to 
bring us bread! Wherefore rebuked I old Lise, 
and admonished the people, to take upon them 
willingly the righteous chastisement of the Most 
High God, and to pray the more earnestly.”’ 


We must hasten over the return to the village, 
the sore distress of the poor pastor at the loss of 
all his property, of his books—he recovers only a 
Virgil and a Greek Bible—above all, the loss of 
the vasa sacra. Nothing can be more simple, 
natural or pathetic than the whole history of their 
sufferings from famine: at one time he gets a bit 
of bread from a wandering beggar; at another 
they’obtain a very scanty supply from a neighbor- 
ing village which had escaped the plunder of the 
Imperialists. But his sorest distress at this time 
is, that he cannot administer the sacrament to the 
people, who are earnestly desiring it. In this junc- 
ture he ventures to write to the hardhearted gov- 
ernor, (Amtshauptman,) entreating him to give 
him some money to provide for the holy sacrament, 
and to buy a cup, even if it were of tin. The pastor 
had before made some ink out of the soot of the 
chimney, and sealed a letter with a little wax found 
sticking to an old wooden candlestick, which had 
belonged to the altar, and which the soldiers had 
not thought worth destroying. He tears out the 
blank leaf at the end of his Virgil, his last piece 
of paper, but unfortunately makes a dreadful and 
most disrespectful blot with his ink. He sends 
this letter by his old maid-servant— 


‘* But the poor soul came trembling with terror 
back, and erying bitterly, and said that his worshi 
had kicked her out of the castle gates (the schloss, 
and threatened to put her in the stocks if she came 
again. Did the parson think that he (the justice) 
would throw about his money as he (the parson) 








did his inkt They had water enough for the 
sacrament. The Son of God had once changed 
water into wine—he might do so again,’’ &c. &c. 


This shocking blasphemy almost overcame the 
pastor’s patience: he assembled the parish, 
preached on the text of St. Augustine, Crede, et 
manducésti, ‘‘ Believe, and you have eaten.”? He 
showed his flock that it was not his fault that they 
had not the proper elements ; repeated his message 
to Appelmann, who soon heard that the parson 
was preaching at him. The Great Man makes the 
whole parish sign a ‘‘ protocol’’ of the sermon, 
despatches it to the government, and gives out that 
he will soon provide the parish with a better par- 
son. Poor Schweidler is reduced to the utmost 
distress ; his field of barley, which had been sown 
by some kind hand, is raked up by some wicked 
one; the little food he has is spirited away, no 


God | doubt through his pitiless foe, Lise Kolken. 


We must try to give his utter agony in his own 
language. He has found out that his daughter 
has been cutting up fir-bark, pretending to eat it, 
as bread, in order that her father might be per- 
suaded to take some small share in what they had 
left. The gentle Maria has fainted for weakness, 
and Schweidler himself has not strength to cross 
the room to her. His maid, and his faithful neigh- 
bor, old Paasche, try to lift him up. He begs 
them to leave him alone, and even to take his 
daughter out of the room, that he may pray. 


“* This did they, but the prayer would not come. 
I fell into bitter unbelief and despondency ; and I 
murmured against the Lord that he plagued me 
more hardly than Lazarus or Job. For, wretch 
that I was, I cried out, Thou didst leave Lazarus 
the crumbs that fell from the table, and the pitiful 
dogs ; thou hast left me nothing ; and thou didst 
not chastise Job till thou hadst mereifully taken 
away his children ; but thou hast Jeft me my poor 
little daughter, that her sorrows may increase mine 
own a thousandfold. Lo this is why I can pray 
for nothing more than that thou wouldst speedil 
take me away from this earth, for gladly would } 
lay down my grey head in the grave. oe is me, 
ruthless Father, what have I done? I have eaten 
bread and left my child an hungered. O, Lord 
Jesus, thou that hast said, what man is there of 
you, that if his children ask him for bread will 
give him a stone? Lo, I am that man; lo, Il am 
that ruthless father; I have eaten bread and given 
my daughter wood; punish me, | will bear it, 
and be still. O my righteous Jesus, I have eaten 
bread and given my poor daughter wood. AsI 
did not speak this, but shrieked it aloud, wringing 
my hands the while, my little daughter fell sothing 
on my neck, and rebuked me for murmuring against 
the Lord ; for even she herself, though a weak and 
frail woman, would not in like manner despair of 
his mercy. So that I soon, through shame and 
repentance, came to myself again, and humbled 
myself before the Lord for my sins.’ 


The maid ran in the meantime shrieking through 
the village, but they all had eaten their dinners, 
and were most of them gone out to fish—nothing 
was to be had. The last hope lay in old Henry 
Seden, the churchwarden, who steals his wife’s 
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pot of broth, and places it under the window. But 
even in her agony Matia will not touch it; and 
honest Henry only gets a sound rating, or worse, 
from his termagant Lise. Old Lise, however, had 
given Paasche a basin of broth, a sup of which he 
brings to the parsonage, not letting them know 
how he got it, and Maria’s life is saved by this inno- 
cent stratagem. 

In his complete desolation the old pastor thinks 
of leaving his parish, where ‘‘ in five yeats he had 
had but one wedding and two baptisms, and begging 
his way to Hamburg, to his brother-in-law Martin 
Behring, a respectable shopkeeper there.”’ But 
Maria thinks it strange that he should think of 
leaving his home, “ inasmach as she had hardly 
ever been beyond the bounds of the parish, and 
her blessed mother and little brother lay in the 
churchyard, and who shall make up their graves 
and plant them with flowerst Then,’’ proceeds 
the innocent girl, ‘God has given me a smooth 
face, and what shall I do upon the roads, which 
are full in these terrible times of soldiers and other 
wandering vagabonds, with only you, a poor weak 
old man, to guard me? item, how shall we protect 
ourselves against the cold, for the enemy has 
stolen all our clothes, so that we have hardly 
wherewith to cover our nakedress t”’ 

He is rebuked, too, by the stronger faith of the 
maid Ilse, whom they in vain endeavor to persuade 
to return to her relations. Ilse pretends to go, but 
finds she cannot leave them, and they find her next 
morning at her usual work in the kitchen. She 
reminds the good pastor of his first sermon ; that 
he had then solemnly said that he would abide by 
his people in the utmost need, even to his death. 
They find, also, that some charitable person had 
stolen into the house by night and left them two 
loaves, a good bit of meat, a bag of grits, and a 
bag of salt, at least a bushel. 


**One may guess what a cry of joy we all utter- 
ed. And I was not ashamed to confess my sins 


ing prayer upon 


before our maid, and in our ns 
our knees we vowed obedience and faithfulness to 


the Lord. Thereupon thie morning we hada noble 
breakfast, and sent something out to old Paasche : 
item, my dear daughter let all the little children 
come again, and fed them tenderly, before any one 
could speak a word, with our provisions ; and as 
in my heart of little faith I sighed thereat, — 
I spake nothing, she smiled and said, ‘Ta 

therefore no thought for the morrow, for the mor- 
row shall take thought for the things of itself.’ ”’ 


The pastor thought that this quotation of his 
daughter’s could be little less than inspired. That 
very afternoon Maria came dancing home full of 
joy; she had been on the Streckelberg to gather 
berries ; she had gond down to the séa-shore, and 
there the sand had been washed away, and she 
had discovered a large vein of amber of incaleula- 
ble value. She had brought away such specimens 
as she could break off and carry. The pastor found 
himself immediately rich, if hé could donceal his 
treasure from his enemy the Amtshauptman, who 
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would immediately have seized it in the name of 
the king. Old Abraham and his daughter keep 
their own counsel about their treasure-trove. 


“But whom now rob I ?—why, the state !—in truth 
Marvellous little owe I this same state.” 


Throughout, indeed, they act with considerable 
shrewdness ; they usually visit their treasure by 
night ; they then pack up some large pieces, go to 
the neighboring town of Wolgast, sell the amber 
for what is to them enormous wealth, to certain 
Dutch merchants, spread about a rumor that they 
have had a large legacy ; and in short are not very 
scrupulous about the subterfuges to which they 
have recourse, and somehow do not remember to 
repent them of these little departures from truth. 
But who would not forgive them !—They come 
back to the village with a large quantity of pro- 
visions. 


“‘The next morning my daughter divided the 
blessed bread, and sent every one in the village a 
good large piece. * * * Item, 1 had notice given 
throughout the parish that on Sunday I would 
administer the holy sacrament; and in the mean 
time I bought up ail the large fish which had been 
caught. hen now the Kiessed Sunday came, | 
first held a confession of the whole parish, and 
thereupon a sermon on Matt. xv. 32, ‘I have 
compassion on the multitude * * * for they have 
nothing to eat.’ The same I first explained of 
spiritual food, and there rose a great groaning both 
among men and women ; when at the close I went 
to the altar, where stood the blessed food for the 
soul, and repeated the words—‘ I have compassion 
on the people, for they have nothing to eat.’ 
(N. B. I had borrowed a pewter cup in Wolgast, 
and bought a little earthen — for a patin, till 
the time that Master Bloom should have got ready 
the silvet cup and patin F had ordered.) When | 
had thereupon consecrated and administered the 
hol item, spdken the last blessing, 

each in silence was praying his ‘ Our Father,’ 
and was going out of the naw hm went back to 
the confessional seat, and signed to the people to 
stay, for the blessed Saviour would not only feed 
their souls but likewise their bodies, seeing that he 
would always have the same compassion on his 
folk, 4s with his people of old by the sea of Gali- 
lee; the which they should see. Went then to 
the tower, and brought out two baskets, which 
our maid had bought at Wolgast, and I had had 
éd there in good time, placed them before 
the altar, and took off the cloth with which they 
were covered, on which there was a loud outcry, 
inasmuch as they saw one full of broiled fish and 
the other of bread.”” * * * 

** After church, when I had put off my surplice, 
came Henry Seden’s glowering-eyed wife, and im- 

asked for something more for her husband 


ently 

or his journey to Liepe ; moreover she herself 
had had nothing, seeing she had not been at church. 
This almost angered me; and I said to her, 


‘ Wherefore wert thou not at church? But hadst 
thow come humbly, thou shouldst have gotten 
something, but now thou comest so impudently 
I will give thee nothi Think what thou hast 
done to me and my child.’ But she kept standing 
at the door, and glowering impudently round the 
room, till my little daughter took her by the arm 
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and led her out, and said the while, ‘ Hearest thou, 
thou shalt first come humbly before thou gettest 
anything, but comest thou so, thou shalt have thy 
share, for we will no longer reckon with thee an 
eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth ; that the 
Lord may do, if such, be his good pleasure ;—but 
we will readily forgive you.’ Whereat at last she 
went out of doors, in her way muttering within 
herself, but she spat several times in the street, a8 
we saw out of the window.” 

Time passes on—but not without events. A 
capital ghost-story, which we cannot extract, intro- 
duces the pastor to young Rudiger, the handsome 
heir of Nienkirch, who visits the parsonage now 
and then. One night he is detained ; and as the 
only bed was Maria’s, she was fain to sleep with 
the maid, and give up her chamber to the youth. 
This causes a good deal of pretty blushing and 
confusion, very inexplicable to the worthy parson, 
and in the morning he is surprised to see his 
daughter come down to breakfast in the fine red 
silk gown, and ribands, and apron which she had 
bought at Wolgast. 

Unfortunately, soon after, a wolf-hunt throws 
the innocent Maria in the way of the governor, 
(Amtshauptman,) who takes a great fancy to her, 
and condescends immediately to offer to take her 
into his service. She refuses, of course, this 
perilous promotion ; and another day came— 


“old Seden’s glowering-eyed wife, like a lame 
dog. * * * * She sets before my daughter 
whether she would not go into the service of his 
honor the governor, praises him as a religious and 
virtuous man, vows that all that the world said of 
him was ‘stinking lies ;’ that she could bear 
witness of it, ‘ for she had been in his service ten 

ears.’ Item, she praised the good living they 
had there, the fektncnie beer-money (biergeld) 
which the great people who often visited there 
gave to the servants who waited on them; that 
she herself had once received from his excellent 
Highness, the Archduke Ernst Ludwig, a rose- 
noble. Moreover, there were many fine young 
men there, so that it might be her good luck, see- 
ing that she was a pretty kind of girl, to choose 
whom she would marry; but she might sit in 
Coserow, where nobody came, till she was crook- 
ed and wrinkled (krumm und dumm), before she 
got a coif on her head.”’ 


Maria is proof against magnificent temptations : 
the governor in vain proposes to her the dignified 
place of his housekeeper (ausgebersche), and tries 
to make up a match between her and his huntsman 
(jager.) Even old Abraham sees plainly enough 
his base object, though, as he is the magistrate 
** set over him by God,’’ he thinks it right to treat 
him with the utmost respect. The last time he 
left the honse, indeed, he says, ‘that he went, 
and Satan went with him, as of old with Judas 
Iscariot.”’ 

So passed the winter ; but with the spring the 
parish of Coserow was disturbed by new mis- 
fortunes. The cows began to die in a sudden and 
unaccountable manner; the pigs followed their 
example ; a woman with child fell down, (the 
parish midwife was just dead, and no one to take 





her place,) and something black, like a bat, eame 
from under her clothes, and flew out of the window. 
The parson’s daughter, being the only maiden of 
marriageable years in the parish, was in great 
request. She had to draw ott three hairs from 
the tail’ of each cow that was stized} and buty 
them under the manger: she had also some 
counteracting charm to work for the pigs. That 
it was all witchcraft, no one could doubt, and the 
whole parish thought that no one but Henry 
Seden’s glowering-eyed wife was at the bottom 
of all this devil’s mischief. But Lise Kolken’s 
cow was seized like the rest, and she was obliged 
to have recourse to Maria. Suddenly all Maria’s 
healing influence seems to cease ; all her attempts 
are in vain: one cow dies almost under Maria’s 
hands. Kate Berow’s pig, which she had bought 
with the savings of her spinnings, expires in like 
manner ; and the kind girl is so moved, that she 
promises the poor creature a young pig when her 
father’s sow should have her litter. Lise Kolken’s 
pig went next, and when Maria refused to go any 
more, as she saw it was of no use, the wretched old 
hag (we are sorry to say the good parson calls her 
teufelshure) ran about the parish, and said it was 
no wonder that Maria could no longer do any good 
to the cattle; that she visited the Streckelberg 
too often—in short, brought the coarsest accusa- 
tion against the kind and spotless maiden. 

It is true, says honest Abraham, that she was 
wont to go there, to gather flowers and repeat her 
favorite lines of Virgil—we forgot to say that 
Maria was a scholar—in fact, old Abraham had 
the ambition of making her a second Anna Maria 
Sehurman, the female wonder, the all-accomplished 
and all-learned Mrs. Somerville of the day—not in 
natural philosophy, indeed, but in Hebrew, Arabic 
and Syriac, to say nothing of Greek and Latin. 
However, he forbade her from going any more, at 
least to dig for amber :— 


‘* But this thing did she do, albeit she had pro- 
mised not, and of this disobedience came all our 

i . Ah, thou blessed God! what a serious 
thing is thy holy fourth, [fifth] commandment! 
Honored John Lampius of Crummin, when he vis- 
ited me in spring, told me that the Cantor of Wol- 
gast would sell the Opp. St. Augustini, &¢.” 
Maria heard Lampuis make this communication— 
and the affectionate girl went out at night to dig 
for amber, in order to make him a present of this 
much coveted book on his birth-day, ‘‘ the 28th of 
the month of August.”’ 

It so happened that just at this time the young 
nobilis, Rudiger of Nienkirch, rode over to hear 
all about the parish being bewitched :— 

** As I told him the whole, he shook his head 
in unbelief, and gave it as his opinion that all 
witeheraft was lies and cheatery ; whereat I shud- 
deted violently, seeing that I had thought the 

ang lord to be a wiser man, and now could not 
oe see that he was an atheist! He perceived 


this, and answered me with a smile, whether I 
had ever read Johannes Wierus, who would 
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_admit nothing about witchcraft, and argued that all 
witches were melancholy persons, who imagined 
that they had made paction with the devil, and 
were more deserving of pity than of punishment. 
Whereu I answered, in truth I had not read 
such a book, (for who can read all that fools 
write!) but I showed him that, by the testimony 
of eye-witnesses here and elsewhere, it was a 
monstrous error to Tr witchcraft, inasmuch as 
a man might just as well deny that there was such 
a thing as murder, adultery or theft.’ 


We have now an amusing episode of the ap- 
pearance of Gustavus Adolphus—as our friend 
Dugald Dalgetty calls him, and as he was honored 
by all Coserow, the Lion of the North and the 
Bulwark of the Protestant faith. Good parson 
Schweidler writes, with infinite labor, eight Latin 
complimentary verses, with but a false quantity or 
so, and these lines are recited by his daughter to 
the king, who is graciously pleased to answer in 
Latin—Propius accedas, patria virgo, ut te osculer. 
This mark of approbation the gallant monarch no 
doubt bestowed as condescendingly, and the young 
lady received not less loyally, than the ladies of 
Tillietudlem the salute of their youthful monarch. 
Moreover, Gustavus hangs a gold chain round her 
neck, and says—‘ if I return conqueror, promissum 
carmen et duo oscula expecto.”” 

But this is but a gleam of sunshine before the 
darkening night. Though the bewitching the cat- 
tle seemed to have ceased, other strange circum- 
stances had occurred. Old Henry Seden had dis- 
appeared under very suspicious circumstances ; 
and now Maria Schweidler’s own god-daughter, 
old Paasche’s child, is manifestly possessed. The 
Rev. Abraham tries, in due form, but with indif- 
ferent success, to exorcise her. Unfortunately, 
Maria had sent her a little cake which her maid 
Tise had bought at Wolgast. The good pastor per- 
ceives that the parishioners begin to avoid him in 
a most inexplicable manner—the school is deserted, 
not a child makes its appearance; and when the 
blessed Sunday comes there is scarcely a per- 
son in the church ; the few that appear run away 
in terror and aversion. This is not all—the faith- 
ful Ilse herself, who had clung to them in all 
their trials of poverty and hunger, begs to be 
allowed to leave them. Maria entreats her to let 
her know the reason,— 


‘* But she hid her face in her apron, and sobbed, 
and could not speak a word: whereupon my 
daughter lifted up the apron, and stroked her 
cheek, to make her speak. But when she saw 
that, she struck away my poor child’s hand, and 
said ‘ Fie!’ and spat out before her, and went 
out of the door. Such a thing had she never done 
since my daughter was a little baby ; and we were 
pron so astonished that we did not speak the least 
word.” 


Maria runs out to call her back, but every one of 
the villagers hurries away from her ; wherever she 
appears, the school-children cry, cower in corners, 
and spit before them, as the maid had done. 


The next morning a carriage appeared ; the 
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beadle, Jacob Knake, places a warrant in the 
hands of poor Schweidler, for the arrest of his 
daughter as a notorious witch. She is carried off 
to Pudgla, the town where the governor (Amts- 
hauptman) resides. Old Abraham can only pre- 
vail on the beadle to let him accompany her by a 
handsome biergeld. Along the road she is every- 
where insulted—as they pass the mill, the miller’s 
lad throws meal-dust uponher. All Pudgla is col- 
lected, with cries, ‘‘ Is that the witch t’’—** Look, 
look!—the parson witch!—the parson witch !’’ 
The Amtshauptman receives them with bitter mock- 
ery. ‘* What! you would not come to my house— 
and yet you are come!’’—He is, however, in pri- 
vate more civil; he takes the poor girl aside, and 
promises to save her life—upon one condition. On 
her indignant rejection of his offers, he adds, in a 
strange and mysterious menace, ‘‘ Well, as you have 
had Satan for a lover, you need not be so nice.’’ 
He then endeavors to embrace her, she resents, and 
in her struggle scratches his face. Old Schweid- 
ler, who had crept to the door, breaks in; and the 
cruel magistrate threatens to put them into differ- 
ent and foul dungeons. He does not, however, 
as yet behave with quite so much inhumanity. 

The next morning is the first hearing. There ~ 
arrived from Usedom uis worship Herr Samuel 
Pieper, Consul Dirigens—item the Camerarius 
Gebhard Wenzel, and a scriba, ‘‘ whose name | 
heard, but I have forgotten it. My daughter for- 
got it too. Seeing she had an excellent memory, 
she told me the most of what follows, for my poor 
old head was almost burst, so that I could retain 
very little.’ The father is allowed, as a special 
favor, to be present at the hearing. The Consul 
asks the Justice whether he had put Rea in chains; 
when he said, ‘‘ No,’’ the Consul gave him ** such 
a reprimand as went through my marrow.” 
‘*The door opened, and the beadle entered with 
my daughter, but backwards, and without her 
shoes, which she was obliged to leave outside. 
The brute had seized her by her long hair.” On 
the first question, whether she knew why she was 
brought there, she replies that the Amtshauptman 
had told her father; she then, with perfect mod- 
esty and self-con:mand, details the wicked conduct 
of the governor towards her—‘‘ she therefore 
will not have him for her judge ; and trusts in God 
that He will deliver her from the hands of her 
enemies, as He delivered of old the chaste Su- 
sanna.’’ 

But the Amtshauptman, with cool effrontery, 
denies the whole ; he declares that it was his lit- 
tle dog who scratched his face. In vain poor 
Schweidler confirms his daughter’s testimony— 
the Herr Consul dirigens is somehow or other 
completely in the power of the Amtshauptman— 
the trial proceeds. We must give some part of 
it:— 


gal Quasi. Whether she could bewitch (zau- 
“R io. No; she knew nothing of witchcraft. 
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«©Q. Whether she could unbewitch ? 

“R, Of that she knew as little. 

“Q. Whether she had ever been on the 
Blocksberg ‘* 

“R. t was much too far off; she knew no 
hill but the Streckelberg, where she had often 


been. 

*Q, What had she done there? 

‘R. Looked over the sea, or gathered flowers, 
and sometimes got an apron-full of dry brushwood. 

“*Q. Whether she had ever called upon the 
devil ? 

“R, That had never entered her thoughts. 

**Q,. Whether the devil had ever appeared at 
her cali! : 

“R. God defend her from such a thing. 

*Q. So she could not bewitch! 

“R. No. 

“‘Q, What happened to Stoffer Zuter his dap- 
pled cow, that it had suddenly died in her pres- 

1 


ence ! 
“R. That she did not know: and it was a 


8 uestion. a 

“g en it would be as strange a question 
how Berow’s little pig had died ¢ 

“R. Assuredly: she wondered why any one 
should lay it to her. 

*‘Q. Then she had not bewitched them? 

“R. No: God defend her. 

*Q. Wherefore, if she was guiltless, had she 
promised old Kate another little pig when her sow 
should litter? 

“R. She did that out of kindheartedness. 
[Hereupon she raised herself up and began to cry 
violently, and said she saw clearly that she had to 
thank Lise Kolken for all this, for she had often 
threatened her when she would not gratify her 
covetous wishes, for she asked for everything she 
took a fancy to. The same Lise had gone all 
about the village when the cows were bewitched, 
telling them that if a pure virgin pulled two hairs 
out of the cow’s tail they would be better. She 
had pitied them, and, as she knew that she was a 
pure Hos she had at first helped them, but lat- 
terly had not.] 

“Q. Whom had she helped? 

““R. Zabel’s red cow, and Witthan’s sow, and 
old Lise’s own cow. 

“Q. Why had she helped them no longer? 

“R. That she did not know: but she thought, 
though she did not wish to get any one into diffi- 
culty, that old Lise Kolken, who for many years 
had been in ill fame as a witch, had bewitched 
the cows in her name, and then unbewitched 
them, as she pleased, only to bring her to dis- 


grace. 

“Q. Why had old Lise bewitched her own 
cow, and let her own pig die, if she had raised the 
report in the parish, and could really unbewitch ? 

““R. That she did not know; but it might be 
[and here she looked at the Amtshauptman] that 
she was paid double for it. 

“Q. She tried in vain to shift the guilt from 
herself; had she not bewitched old Paasche’s and 
even her father’s barley, and had it trod down by 
the devil; item, brought the caterpillars into her 
father’s orchard 1 

‘“‘R. The question was as monstrous as the act 
would have been. There sate her father—his 
worship might ask him if she has ever shown her- 
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self an undutiful child to him. [Whereupon I 
wished to rise and speak, but the consul would 
not let me, but went on in his examination, where- 
fore I sat down, abashed and silent.] 

“*Q. Whether she could deny that, through 
her wickedness, the woman Witthan had brought 
a devil’s delusion into the world, which had got 
up and flown out of the window, and when the 
midwife came had disappeared? 

**R. Verily, she had done good, all her life, to 
the people, and never harm to any one; that in 
the great famine she had taken the bread out of 
her own mouth and shared it with others, espe- 
cially with the little children. They might call 
the whole parish to witness this. But wizards 
and witches always did evil, and never good to 
men; as our Lord Jesus taught, (Matt. xxii.,) 
when the Pharisees charged him with casting out 
devils through Beelzebub: his worship might 
thence see whether she could indeed be a witch. 

**Q. He would soon conviet her of her blas- 
eae: he saw that she had a good tongue in 

er head; she must answer the questions put to 
her, and no more. It was not what good she had 
done to the poor, but how she had done it. She 
must now show how she and her father had sud- 
denly become so rich that she went pranking 
about in a silk gown, having been before so very 

or.” 
Fine Wha she looked on me, and said, 
‘Father, shall I tell?’ Whereupon I answered, 
‘Yea, my daughter; thereupon you must speak 
out frank’ and plainly, though we become beggars 
again.’ She then told how, in our great neces- 
sity, we had found the amber, and how much we 
had sold it for to the Dutch merchants. 

“Q. What were the names of these mer- 
chants? 

“‘R, Dietrich von Pehnen and Jacob Kieke- 
busch ; but, as we have heard from a sailor, they 
were dead of the plague in Stettin. 

**Q. Why had we concealed this discovery ? 

‘‘R, For fear of our enemy, the Amtshaupt- 
man, who, as it seemed, would have condemned 
us to die of hunger, inasmuch as he farbade the 
parish, under heavy penalty, to supply us with 
anything, and said he would soon find them a 
better parson.”’ 

‘*_- Hereupon Dominus Consul looked the 
Amtshauptman sharp in the face, who answered 
that he had indeed said so, seeing that the parson 
had preached at him in the most insolent manner, 
but he knew that they were far from any danger 
of dying of hunger. 

‘*Q. How came so much amber on the Streck- 
elberg? She must own that the devil put it there. 
‘*R, Of that she knew nothing; but there was 
there a t vein of amber, which she could 
show. She had broken pieces off, and covered 
the hole again with fir twigs, that no one might 
find it. 

‘*Q. Had she gone to the Streckelberg by day 
or night? 

‘*Hereupon she blushed, and was silent an 
instant; but she presently replied, ‘ Sometimes 
by day, sometimes at night.’ 

‘©. Wherefore did she stammer? She should 
freely confess everything, that her punishment 

ight be lighter. Had she not given over old 

en to Satan, who had carried him off through 
the air, so that only some of his brains and his 
hair were left sticking on the oak tree? 





* The famous place of wi i i 
commit ae ies witch-meetings in the Hartz 








*R, She did not know whether it was his 
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brains or hair or not, which was found there. She 
had heard a woodpecker shriek so mournfully 
that she had gone towards the tree. Item: old 
Paasche, who had heard the noise, had followed 
her with his woodman. 
“*Q. Whether the woodpecker was not the 
devil, who had carried off old Sedent 
““R That she did not know ; but he must have 
been long dead, as the hair and blood which the 
young man took from the tree were quite dry. 
**Q. How and when did he come by his death! 
“R. That Almighty God knows ; but Zuter’s 
little girl had said, that one day, when she was 
gathering nettles for her cow under Seden’s hedge, 
she had heard the old man threaten his glowering- 
eyed wife that he would tell the parson that she, 
as he now well knew, had a spirit: whereupon 
the old man had soon disappeared, But these 
might be child’s stories: she wished to bring no 


one into difficulty. 

** Whereupon are Da. Consul looked the 
Amtshauptman in the face, and said, ‘ Old 
Lise Kolken must be brought before us.’ Where- 
at the Amtshauptman gave no answer. He pro- 
ceeded: ‘ You still , then, that you know 
ae of the devil ?’ 

“‘ That she should affirm it, and affirm it to her 
blessed end. . 

*“Q. And yet had she, as witnesses would show, 
allowed him to baptize her in the sea? 

** Here she changed color, and for a moment 
wa 0. Wh do h colo ’ F 

*Q. y you change r again? For 
God’s sake, think on your busca and confess 
the truth. 

“*R. She had bathed in the sea, because it was 
a very hot day: that was the whole truth. 

**Q. What chaste maiden would ever bathe in 
the seat You lie; and perhaps you will still 
lyingly deny that you bewitched old Paasche’s 
little girl with a cake? 

““R. Ahme! ah me! She loved the child as 
her own dear little sister. * * * ‘In the great 
famine she had often taken a bit out of her own 
mouth to put it in hers. How could she have 
done her such mischief? 

*“*Q. Wilt thou still liet Honored Abraham, 
what an obdurate child is this of yours! Look 
here: is this no witch’s salve, which the beadle 
found to-night in your box!—Is this no witch's 
salve, eh? 

“R. It was a salve for the skin, to make it 
white and smooth, as the apothecary at Wolgast, 
of whom she bought it, told her. 

‘* Whereupon he shook his head and went on. 

“Q. What! wilt thou, then, at last deny that 
this last Saturday, the 10th July, at twelve o’clock 
at night, you called upon your paramour, the devil, 
with awful words; that he appeared as a great 
hairy giant, and embraced and pressed you to 
his mt 

** At these words she was 
and began to tremble so violently that she was 
obliged to hold by a chair; and I, wretched man, 
who would have sworn for her to my death, when 
I saw and heard this my senses went away, so that 
I fell from the bench, and Dn. Consul must ‘call 
the beadle to help me up 1m: When I came 
to myself, * * * * * and, by God’s mercy, was 
better, the whole court arose, and conjured m 
frail child by the living God, and her soul’s wel- 
fare, to lie no longer, but to have compassion on 
herself and on her father, and confess the truth. 


mw than a corpse, 
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‘* Whereupon she heaved a great sigh, and be- 
came as red as she had heen pale, ro that her hand 
pon the chair was like scarlet, and she could not 
| her eyes from the ground. 
‘*R. She would confess, then, the simple truth, 
as she saw well that wicked people had stolen 


‘after her, and watched her. She was getting 


some amber from the hill ; and as she was at work, 
in her way, and to dissipate her fears, she had 
repeated the in carmen which her father had | 
com for most excellent king, Gustavus 
Adolphus ; that young Rudiger of Nienkirch, who 
had often come to her father’s house, and talked 
love to her, had come out of the bushes, and when 
she shrieked for fright had spoken Latin to her, 
and taken her in his arms. He had on a great 
wolf’s-skin, that people might not know him if 
they met him, and tell her father that she had been 
by night on the hill. 

** At such her confession I waxed quite despe- 
rate, and cried out in wrath, ‘O thou godless and 
disobedient child, so then thou hast a lover. Did 
I not forbid thee to go to the hill by night? What 


hadst thou to do at the hill at night!” Aud I began 


to cry out, and to sob, and to wring my hands, 
that even Dn. Consul had compassion, and he came 
towards me to comfort me. Meanwhile, she too 
came towards me and began to defend herself; 
that she had, against my orders, gone to the hill 
only to get as much amber as to buy secretly, for 
a present on my birth-day, the Opp. Sancti Av- 

stini, which the cantor of Wolgast had to sell. 

he knew nothing whatever of the youth’s design 
in waylaying her by night on the hill ; and swore, 
by the living God, that nothing unbecoming had 
taken place, and that she was still a pure vir- 
gin.” 

So ends the first hearing ; and strange and ab- 
surd as some of the cireumstances may seem, we 
will answer for it (from some reading in trials for 
witcheraft) that there is nothing so extravagant 
or monstrous as to make one doubt as yet the 
authenticity of the report of the proceedings. 

All, however, now goes against the poor girl 
she cannot find the place where the amber was; 


the sea and the wind had heaped the sand over it. | © 


On searching her box, where she said there was 


some amber, (the beadle, we must remember, had | 4 
already been rummaging there, and found the | — 


witch-salve,) it was empty—money and amber | 


were all gone: her fine gown, however, and the © ’ 
chain the king had given her, were locked up in | ~ 
the chest in the church. Her father said he had | 


done so to keep it for her wedding-day—she looked 
with fixed eyes, and said—*‘ for me to be burned 
in, O Jesu! Jesu! Jesu!’’ The consul took this 
as a sort of acknowledgment that she deserved it 
—if she were innocent she would not say so. ‘‘ In- 
nocentia! (she replies) quid est innocentia? ubi 
libido dominatur, innocentia leve presidium est.” 
Her Latin makes the consul shudder still more—it 
could not be fairly learned—he never knew a wo- 
man who understood Latin. The inquisitors are 
only puzzled that they cannot find the paper with 
her written compact with the devil—it should seem 
a necessary document! We must not dwell on 
the other incidents which conspire against her. 
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Here ovr own suspicions, not of Maria, but of the 
editor, begin to grow stronger. The last is a let- 
ter from old Hans of Nienkirch, declaring that his 
son denies all knowledge of the matter! And the 
next day young Rudiger himself being sick in bed, 
at least so the consul is led to believe, deposes in 
vehement language to the falsehood of the whole 
business. 

No wonder that ‘‘the next morning poor Abra- 
ham’s grey hair was as white as snow.”” Yet the 
Lord wonderfully blest him, for at daybreak a 
nightingale began to sing in the elder bush by his 
window, so that he thought it was a good angel. 
After he had listened some time, he was able to 
pray, which he had not been able to do since Sun- 
day. We cannot give the very curious chapter 
«‘de confrontatione testium.’’ Old Ilse, Maria’s 
maid, is the first witness. She deposes that Ma- 
ria had sometimes gone out at night—‘‘ up the 
chimney ?’’ is the next question. And ‘did you 
never miss your broom or your tongs!’ At one 
awful moment in this part of the trial ‘‘ all were so 
mouse-like still, that one might hear the flies buzz 
about the inkstand.’’ Lise Kolken is the last wit- 
ness; and Maria crogss-examines her with great 
quickness, and catches her in divers.contradictions. 
The worst point against poor Maria is that Lise 
swears she has ‘a devil’s mark on her person.” 
In vain she vows that she was born with it; she 
is carried out to be searched by the beadle’s wife 
and old Ilse. There is discovered a mole between 
her breasts, into which the beadle’s wife runs a 
needle, and is rather surprised and horror-struck 
that the poor girl shrieks and bleeds; as a devil’s 
mark, it ought to have been quite insensible. 

She is, however, allowed a counsel before she is 
put to the torture! Herr Syndicus Michelsen ar- 
rives from Usedom ; and there is a very amusing 
chapter describing the defence prepared by the 
learned doctor, with all the flaws he finds in the 
indictment, and his quotations from Seripture. 
The doctor has not the least doubt, all the time, 
that she is an arrant witch. One of his great 
arguments is, that rea had actual money, whereas 
the ‘‘ Malleus Maleficarum’’ lays it dewn as an 
irrefragable principle that the devil never gives 
real riches! For the bathing in the sea, he tri- 
umphantly quotes the example of Bathsheba. 
The great object of the defence is to turn the 
tables on Lise Kolken. ‘* Rea cannot be a witch, 
because she has neither a crooked nose nor red 
glowering eyes, as a witch ought to have, accor- 
ding to Theophrastus Paracelsus.’’ In gratitude for 
this admirable defensio, poor Maria wishes to kiss 
the advocate’s hand; he draws it back in horror, 
and wipes it three times ! 

The simple parson, and even his more clear- 
sighted daughter, are, however, so impressed by 
the profound learning, and puzzled by the legal 
subtleties of the Syndicus, that they begin to en- 
tertain hopes, These hopes are soon dashed; 
Dn. Consul arrives with the decision of the court, 





who find that there are ‘‘ indicia legitima, preg- 
nantia, et sufficientia ad torturam ipsam:’’ and 
she must prepare for this last inquisition. A 
neighboring clergyman, the Pastor Benzensis, ar- 
rives in his surplice. He delivers on the whole a 
kind-hearted and religious sermon, urging her to 
confess, yet insisting on the mercy of the court, 
who are only anxious to save her soul! Her 
father, in spite of all remonstrances, follows her to 
the horrible chamber of torture. The scene is too 
dreadful to dwell upon; but throughout there is 
the same living reality, circumstance following cir- 
eumstance with all the impressiveness of actual 
life. Nothing ean persuade the old man to leave 
the torture-chamber, even at the last moment. 
The poor. girl is tied to the fatal ladder: even yet 
her quiet resignation to her martyrdom has not de- 
serted her ; she utters with no irreyerent spirit, in 
the Hebrew and in the Greek, the words of our 
Lord upon the cross, Osi nov, Sef mov, fvati we 
tyxatidines. At the Greek Dn. Consul starts back, 
and makes a sign of the cross; the Greek, as he 
thought, could be nothing but an invocation of the 
devil ; and now, with a loud voice, he said to the 
beadle, ‘‘ Screw.’’ At this the father gave one 
long wild cry, which made the vault of the dun- 
gecn tremble. This and this only the daughter 
cannot bear: she cries, ‘‘ I will confess everything 
you wish.’’ Being unbound, she springs from the 
ladder, and throws herself on her father’s breast. 
The confession we can only give briefly :— 

‘*Q. Whether she could bewitch? 

“R. Yes, she could. 

**Q. Who taught her? 

**R. The hateful Satan himself. 

**Q. How many devils had she? 

“R. One was quite enough. 

**Q,, What was the name of that devil? 

““R. Illa (after thinking a moment,) Deiside- 
monia [Superstition. ] 
Whereupon Dn. Consul shuddered and said, “‘ that 
must be a very terrible devil—seeing he had never 
heard his name before.’’ He made her spell it. 
lest Scriba should make a mistake in his orthogra- 
phy..* * * They then came to the question—a 
question, be it remembered, in all such cases inva- 
riably put, and, extravagant as it may seem, sooner 
or later answered by the poor tortured wretches, 
or by unhappy maniacs, in the affirmative—a ques- 
tion sanctioned by a papal bull, that of Innocent 
VIII., incorporated in the ‘* Malleus Maleficarum,”’ 
the great code of witch law—and doubtless in his 
belief in the justice and propriety of such a ques- 
tion, tne head of our own church, the Solomon of 
his day, would have scorned to be outdone by 
either pope or lawyer. The question is on her 
criminal intercourse with the devil. In her perfect 
innocence, and from an ambiguous word in the 
German language, the girl cannot comprehend the 
question. When they force her to understand it, 
nothing but the order to tie her up again wrings 
from her a reluctant ‘‘ Yea.’’ Even here, and in 
one or two more revolting questions, we confi- 
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dently believe that there is no exaggeration! On 
such confessions as these, wrung from them by 
torture, thousands of human beings have suffered 
death in almost every country of Europe, aye, and 
of America too! 

The next chapter gives us a strange, and, as we 
must begin to acknowledge our growing suspi- 
cions, a singularly powerful scene—the confession 
of old Lise Kolken, who is brought to Pudgla and 
thrown into prison ; but feeling herself dying, 
sends to pastor Schweidler to hear her confession, 
and to administer the sacrament to her before. 
death. He finds her lying with a besom for a pil- 
low, as if “‘ thereon to ride to hell.”” Her confes- 
sion is one of those wild rhapsodies that crazy old 
women poured forth with such unaccountable fer- 
tility of invention. In the midst of it a small worm, 
yellow at the tail, crawls under the door of the 
dungeon. ‘*‘ When she saw it, she gave a scream 
—such as I never heard, and hope never to hear 
again. Forin my youth I saw one of the ene- 
mies’ soldiers pike a child in the presence of the 
mother—that was a scream which the mother gave ; 
but that scream was child’s play to the scream of 
old Lise.”’ The worm creeps up her back, and 
she dies howling ‘‘ the sacrament!’’ ‘‘ the sacra- 
ment !’’ She had, however, confessed to being a 
witch for thirty years ; and told all her villany 
with the Amtshauptman, whom she likewise ac- 
cused of having a spirit. Unfortunately, in his 
distress old Schweidler had brought no witnesses 
to the confession ; no one heard but the villanous 
beadle, who is sold body and soul to the Amts- 
hauptman. 

The next chapter is headed ‘‘ How Satan sifted 
me as wheat, and how my daughter bravely with- 
stood him.’’ The poor old man is submitted to 
the trial which Claudio is subjected to in ‘‘ Meas- 
ure for Measure ;’’ and, like Claudio, he yields. 
The villanous Amtshauptman shows him in the 
distance the funeral pyre on the Streckelberg, on 
which, at ten next morning, his daughter is to be 
burned ; and quotes divers Scriptures ‘‘ to his dev- 
ilish purposes.’’ Maria writes a Latin answer to 
her father’s Latin letter—for he is ashamed to 
write in German—in which she gently rebukes his 
weakness, and calmly expresses her own determi- 
nation to die! 

The fatal day, the fatal hour approaches; but 
Maria’s calm and gentle protestations of innocence 
so far convince her godfather, the Pastor Benzensis, 
that he is even reconciled to her dressing herself 
for the sacrifice in her silken attire, with the king 
of Sweden’s gold chain round her neck, and flow- 
ers in her hair. He consents to administer the 
sacrament to old Abraham, his daughter, and the 
faithful maid-servant. One little incident with re- 
gard to the latter, adds to the appalling reality of 
the scene. Old Ilse has spent all her savings in 
some pounds of flax, which she begs Maria to bind 
round her person, ‘‘ because when the last witch 
was burned she suffered dreadfully from the wet 
wood of the pile, which would not kindle.”’ 
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‘But ere my daughter could thank her, began 
the awful cry for blood in the justice chan. 
ber; for a voice cried as loud as it could, 
‘Death to the accursed witch, Maria Schweidler, 
for she has fallen from the living God.’ And al 
the people cried after it, ‘Death to the accursed 
witch.” When I heard this, I fell against the | 
wall; but my sweet child stroked my cheek with 
her sweet little hands and spake, ‘‘ Father, father, | 
bethink thee, did not the people ery, ‘Crucify | — 
him, crucify him,’ around the sinless Jesus '— 
Shall we not drink the cup which our heavenly 
Father hath given us?’ ’’ 


She is made to repeat her confession—the sen- 
tence is read—she mounts the fatal cart with her 
father, and the Pastor Benzensis ; she passes on 
among the grossest insults of all the people, who 
crowd from every part of the country to the spec- 
tacle: and still incidents of strangely mingled 
beauty, horror, and absurdity, follow each other 
with the casual and natural sequence of actual 
life. Maria begins to chant her favorite hymo, 
on the joys of heaven, attributed to St. Augus- 
tine, but really written by Peter Damiani. 

“ Flos perpetuus rosarum ver agit tuum, 
Candent lilia, rubescit crocus, su lsamum ; 
Virent prata, vernant sata, rivi mellis influunt, 
Pigmentorum spirat odor, liquor et aromatum ; 
Pendent poma floridorum non lapsura nemorum. 


Non alternat luna vices, sol vel cursus siderum, 
Agnus est felicis urbis lumen inocciduum.” 


The Latin fairly frightens away the rabble, 
who retire cursing to a respectful distance, and the 
victim is thus spared their inhuman mockeries ani _ 
even their attempts to hurt her person. One feb 
low is so frightened that he falls head over ear . 
into the ditch. ‘* Whereupon my poor daughter 
herself could not help smiling, and asked me if | 
knew any more Latin hymns, to keep the foolish 
and filthy-spoken rabble from us. ‘ But, dear,’ | 
said I, ‘if I did know any Latin hymns, how | 
could I repeat them now!’ My Confrater, the | 
Rev. Martinus, knew one; it was in truth an } 
heretical one; yet as it delighted my daughter 
above measure, and he repeated several verses 
three or four times, till she could say them after 
him, I said nothing. For I have always been very | 
rigid against all heresy: yet I consoled myself 
that our Lord would pardon her simplicity. An¢ 
the first line was ‘Dies ire, dies illa.’”’ The | 
heretical verses were in fact that noble Catholic | ~ 
hymn. And so poor Maria goes on chanting — 

“ Judex ergo cum sedebit, 


Quidquid latet apparebit, 
Nil inultum remanebit. 





Rex tremende majestatis, 
Qui salvandos salvas i 
Salva me, fons pietatis.”’ 


From this point, however, Romance open!y 
asserts her own. Poetical justice, that Dea ex mo 
chiné, so unlike the ordinary justice, we fear, of 
this world, descends, and gradually dispels every ~ 
lingering remnant of belief, which we had cher — 











 vincing proof of poor Maria’s diabolic powers: 
j innocence. As they reach, however, the foot of 
¥ ous rainbow, an omen to Maria, if not of hope, of 


21 first thought to be the ghost of the Amptshaupt- | 
BH man, and the spectators fly on all sides; it is| 





atholic | 
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ished, in the authenticity of our ‘Amber Witch.” | 
It is a very beautiful little novel, but it is mani-| 
festly a novel. 

During the procession a terrific storm comes on, 
ascribed of course to the hellish influences of the 
witch; the rabble and the officers of justice, the 
judges themselves, have no doubt about it. But 
when at length they arrive at the bridge over 
the mill-stream, which passes above the mill-race, 
(it is astonishing how we see at once the whole 
form of the country and the course of the road,) 
the horses and the men begin to stumble on the 
slippery ground. The driver of the cart in which 
the culprit and her father are seated, is thrown, 
and breaks his leg; every one who endeavors to 
pass gets at least one or two falls. The Amts- 
hauptman spurs his horse on, and at the moment 
there comes a flash of lightning of extraordinary 
brightness, followed by a clap of thunder as extra- 
ordinary; the startled horse backs—the Amts- 
hauptman is seen whirling round on the spokes of 
the mill-wheel!! All this is afterwards discov- 
ered to be a mischievous revenge of the miller’s 
lad, whom the Amtshauptman had ordered a se- 
vere flogging, for insulting Maria when they had 
passed that way before; he had smeared the 
whole road with tallow and other slippery sub- 
stances, and thus brought on this part of the catas- 
trophe. 

The witch but deserves her burning the more 
richly. The execution is, therefore, only delayed, 
not arrested ; the procession to the Streckelberg 
forms again; the storm has but exasperated the 
rabble, being, as we said, evidently the last con- 


even Pastor Benzensis wavers in his belief in her 
the Streckelberg, the sun breaks out, and a glori-| 


divine merey, spans the heavens. At that mo- 
ment a horseman is seen furiously riding up: it is 





young Rudiger of Nienkirch, with twenty armed 
followers. He had been shut up by his father, | 
who was alarmed at his attachment to the parson’s | 
daughter; a cousin had been made to personate | 
him, and to sign the fatal protocol, which denied | 
all knowledge of her, and had so much weight at 
her trial. In short, the whole plot is unravelled— 
skilfully and gracefully enough we will allow— 
the latter chapters are as pleasingly written as the 
rest—but the charm is broken; it has ceased to 
be a true, contemporary, and harrowing record of 
times past ; it has become like other tales of absorb- 
ing interest, simply and unaffectedly told, (Lady) 
Georgiana Fallerton’s “‘ Ellen Middleton,” for 
instance,) though one, if we may judge by its im- 
pression on ourselves, of surpassing excellence. 
Yet we must not omit one crowning touch of 
character. The young Rudiger harangues the mob 
from the cart—not merely denounces the grievous | 
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injustice of the sentence against poor Maria, but 
tries to persuade them not to believe any longer in 
such absurd nonsense as witchcraft. ‘‘ When I 
heard this,’’ says old Abraham, ‘‘ I was astonished, 
as a conscientious clergyman must be, and got 
upon the cart-wheel, and whispered to him for 
God’s sake to say no more on this matter, the 
while the people, if they no longer feared the 
devil, would no longer fear the Lord God.” 

We refrain, not without regret, from trespassing 
upon the short remaining novel part of the story ; 
we would willingly have extracted the striking pic- 
ture of the love-lorn Maria sitting on her own 
funeral pile, (the Scheiterhaufen,) on the Streckel- 
berg, and reciting Dido’s last magnificent words 
from Virgil—but we must break off. 

Since the Amber Witch laid her spell upon us 
(we cannot say that we are disposed to condemn 
her therefore to the flames)—we have made fur- 
ther inquisition into the reality of our history. We 
are glad to find that Germany was at least as much 
perplexed as ourselves. Some of the journals pro- 
nounced boldly for its authenticity : a long contro- 
versy was threatened, which was put an end to by 
a letter from the editor, Dr. Meinhold, which we 
have read in the Allgemeine Zeitung, plainly and 
distinctly claiming the authorship. Half the learned 
and critical world who had been fairly taken in, 
revenged themselves for their credulity by assum- 
ing a kind of lofty skepticism, and ihiee to be- 
lieve the author on his own word. Dr. Meinhold, 
it seems, is the author of some poems, and we 
believe other works, which had not made a very 
strong impression on the public mind, but which 
we shall look to with much curiosity. Others put 
on a pious indignation, and were greatly shocked 
at a respectable clergyman, a doctor in divinity, 
practising such a deception, more especially as 
regards themselves, and with so much success. 
Among these we understand is a poet, who drama- 
tized the Amber Witch, with considerable effect, 
for the Hamburg theatre. For ourselves, we are 
not Jatitudinarian in the delicate point of cleri- 
cal veracity ; but as we can have no quarrel on 
this score with Dr. Meinhold, we cannot look with 
rigor on his asserting this kind of conventional 
privilege, which use at least has vindicated to the 
author of clever works. 

But we have heard another amusing anecdote. 
Among Dr. Meinhold’s victims were the Tubingen 
reviewers—either the redoubted Strauss himself, 
or his faithful and acknowledged followers. These 
gentlemen, whose training in the infallible Hegel- 
ian philosophy has endowed them with an unerring 


| Judgment as to the authenticity of every kind of 


writing ; whose well-tried acuteness- can detect 
the myth in every form ; who throughout the Gos- 
pels can discriminate, from internal evidence, the 
precise degree of credibility of each chapter, each 
narrative, each word, with a certainty which dis- 
dains all doubt—the schoo] of Strauss pronounced 
the “* Amber Witch’’ to be a genuine chronicle! 
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But worse than this, if Dr. Meinhold (as we 
understand a very pious and good man) is to be 
credited, they fell into a trap designedly laid for 
them. Dr. Meinhold, during his theological stud- 
ies, was so unphilosophically dissatisfied with the 
peremptory tone with which this school dealt with 
the authenticity of the sacred writings, that he de- 
termined to put their infallibility to the test. He 
had written the ‘‘Amber Witch’’ some time before, 
and thrown it aside ; he now determined to publish 
it as a sort of trial of these critical spirits. We 
wish him joy of his success, and condole with 
Strauss and Co.! 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
AN EVENING PARTY AT M. NECKER’S IN 1790. 


Tue destraction of the Bastille, attended as it was 
by political conseque marked the era of a great 
change in the society of Paris, to which I had been a 
short while before introduced. Notwithstanding the 
occurrence of disorders amongst the populace, there 
was a general feeling of satisfaction with the change. 
The Parisians, gay, fickle, and voluptuous at that 
time, as they have ever since been, had begun to 
mingle together without regard to castes and classes, 
and it had become customary to meet, at all great 
parties, the men eminent for talent and public ser- 
vices, as well as those whose distinction lay in mere 
rank. It was universally acknowledged by such of 
the nobility themselves as had remained after the first 
emigration, that this was a great im ment. 

The parties given at the house of M. Necker, where 
his daughter, Madame de Staél, presided, were of the 
highest brilliancy, being attended by a great number 
of sme of distinction, both foreign and French, as 
well as by the principal men of science and literature 
of the time, and all those who had come into notice in 
consequence of the recent political movements. The 
political ah of which I am now to speak, was given 
‘to celebrate the anniversary of the return of the great 
minister to Paris—an event still looked back to as au- 
-spicious to France. On this occasion there were as- 
sembled the whole élite of the day, fresh from assist- 
ing atthe Federation on the Champs de Mars. Con- 
ducted thither by my tutor, Condorcet, I had no sooner 
entered the suite of splendid drawing-rooms, than I 
found myself in the midst of all who were then busied 
in forming the national history. Count Mirabeau, 
Monseigneur Perigord, (Talleyrand,) Gregoire, Bishop 
of Blois, Alexander Lameth, Adrian Duport, and sev- 
eral others, were conversing animatedly together. 
The venerable astronomer Lalande, Barthelemy, au- 
thor of the Travels of Anacharsis, the illustrious 
.mathematician Lagrange, Marmontel, so well known 
by his tales, with M. Monge, and the Marquis of 
Fontvieille, (the infamous St. Just,) were grouped 
around Madame de Staél and the Marchioness Ea- 
Tour-da-Pin. The Comte Lanjuinais, and MM. 
Malesherbes, Camille Jourdan, Barnave, and Target, 
were in warin conversation with the Duc La Roche- 
foucault Liancourt. My countryman, the celebrated 
Alfieri, was reciting some of his poetry to a group of 

‘ladies, with the air and gestures of a maniac. At an 
extremity of the room, towards the garden, was a 
group apparently in conversation on serious topics, 
and composed of M. Necker himself, Montmorin, 
with some other ministers, and the Marquis Lafay- 
.ette, with some of his staff-officers of the national 


The handsome Viscount Montmerency—the favo- 
, Tite of our hostess—the Marquis{La-Tour-du-Pin, the 
‘Marshall Beauvau, with MM. Dupuis, Volney, the 
dramatist Defaucherets, and the painter David, were 





admiring an original painting of Raphael, which 
hung opposite the tadlense of the reg drawing- 
room, and David was the esman of the party. 

However, Madame de dressed as a Greek 
heroine, and seated on a magnificent ottoman almos, 
in the centre of the room, formed decidedly the prin- 
cipal Evan of attraction, both as being our hostess, 
and acknowledged lioness-in-chief of the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain. 

With my venerated conductor I joined the party of 
Necker and Lafayette; but very few minutes had 
elapsed when the usher announced Madame la Vi- 
comtesse Beauharnais, who, being then separated 
from her husband, was accompanied by Messieurs 
Kellerman and Jourdan, and by her beautiful little 
son Eugene, then about eight years of Bs > Soon 
after, the highly-scented highly affected Madame 
de Genlis, with the Duc de Chartres, (now king of 
the French,) also Madame Campan, and other ladies 
and gentlemen of the Court and of the Palais Royal, 
were introduced; and about ten o’clock the party 
formed not only a fine coup dail, but a truly extraor- 
eery, commty of remarkable men : eee. 

ifferent groups now began to mingle together, 
to converse loudly and facetiously. Wit and raillery 
were often made use of by the fair, and hilarity and 
good humor pervaded the whole society, while a pro- 
usion of all sorts of refreshments and delicacies were 
circulating amongst the guests without interruption. 
But one thing was rather painfully remarkable, that, 
with the exception of the American and Swiss diplo- 
matists, none of the foreign ambassadors honored the 
party with their presence. 

About eleven o’clock, the hum and confusion of 
the assembly were succeeded by order ; the talkative 
guests resumed their respective seats, and a musical 
entertainment was commenced by Madame de Staé| 
teking her place at the piano, while Madame de 
Beauharnais seated herself at the harp, in order to 

y with our hostess a charming duet of Jommelli 

ile they were performing their parts with the skill 
and taste for which they were noted, two rather indif- 
ferent-looking guests arrived, who, to avoid disturb 
ing the music, took their seats beside the entrance- 
r. 

The performance being ended, and both ladies hav. 
ing deservedly received the thanks and compliments 
of all, a rather shabbily-dressed old gentleman, {0- 
lowed by a very plainly-habited little, thin, and pale 
young man, + appa the throne of the queen of 
the party, while all the company, and especially my- 
self, had their eyes fixed u them. The old man 
was then unknown to me, but well known to all the 
assembly ; but the little, thin, and pale young man 
had never been seen before in any society, and, with 
the exception of Monge and Lagrange, nobody knew 
him. The old gentleman, who was the celebrated 
Abbé Raynal, then the leader of the historico-philo- 
sophical school of France, presented to Madame de 
Staél, as a young protegé of his, M. Napoleon Bona- 
parte. All the lions and lionesses shrugged their 
shoulders, made a kind of grimace of astonishment 
at hearing such a plebeian name, and, unmindful o! 
the little, thin, and pale young gentleman, each re- 
sumed his conversation and amusement. 

Raynal and Bonaparte remained beside Madame 
de Staél, and I soon observed that Mesdames Beav- 
harnais, La-Tour-du-Pin, Campan, and the other |2- 
dies, not excepting the affected Madame de Genlis, 
formed a gens around them. Condorcet, Alfier, 
and myself, joined this party. The Abbé spoke ol 
his protegé as a very promising, highly talented, very 
industrious, and well-read young man, and particu 
larly mentioned his extraordinary attainments 1 
mathematics, military science, and historical know'- 
edge. He then informed Madame de Staél that Be- 
naparte had left the service in consequence of having 
been ill-treated by his colonel, but that he wished now 
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skill, and not intrigue and favoritism, 
necessary for gaining rank and honor in 


Josephine Beauharnais, who had been attentively 
hearing all, and who at the same time had been mi- 
nutely examining the countenance of Bonaparte, with 
that grace and unaffected kindness that were so nat- 
ural to her, said “M. L’ Abbé, I should feel great 
pleasure, indeed, if M. Bonaparte will allow me to 
introduce and recommend him to the minister of war, 
who is one of my 0m intimate ars wl eros -m 
and little gentleman very politely accept e 
et and animated probably by the prospect of a 

y appointment, soon began to show in his con- 
versation that at the top of his little body Providence 
had placed a head that contained a great and extra- 


ordinary mind. In a short time the great lions, 
ove by curiosity, flocked around to hear what was 
ing on i u was one of the curious; and 


te kc Berit 00 anon. on sha tae. bien. 2 - 
ing, said, with a smile, “ M. le Comte, come , we 
have got a little great man ; 1 will introduce him to 
you, for I know that you are naturally fond of men 


of genius.” The ree aig. been performed, 
the pale }ittle gentleman k hands with the great 
Count de Mi u, who, I must say, did not a 


as stooping to him, but conducted himself with all due 
politeness. Now political chit-chat was introduced ; 
and the future emperor of France took part in the 
discussions, and often received much praise for his 
lively remarks. When Mirabeau and the Bishop of 
Autun began to debate with Madame de Staél on the 
character and talents of Pitt, then prime minister of 
England, and the former styled him “a statesman 
of preparations,’ and “a minister who governed 
more by his threats than by his deeds,” Bonaparte 
openly showed his disapprobation of such an opinion. 
Bat when the Bishop of Autun praised Fox and 
Sheridan for having asserted that the French army, 
by refusing to ey the orders of their superiors, and 
of the executive, had set a glorious example to all 
the armies of Europe, because by so doing they had 
shown that men, by becoming soldiers, did not cease 
to be citizens, Bonaparte said, “Excuse me, mon- 
seigneur, if I dare to interrupt you; but as I am an 
officer, 1 beg to speak my mind. It is true that I am 
a very young man, and it may appear presumptuous 
in me to address an audience composed of so many 
great men; but as, during the last three years, I 
have paid the most intense attention to all our polit- 
ical troubles and phases, and as I see with sorrow the 
present state of our country, I will expose myself to 
censure rather than pass, unnoticed, principles which 
are not only unsound, but subversive of all estab- 
lished governments. As much as any of you, I wish 
to see all abuses, antiquated privileges, and usurped 
rights and immunities annulled ; nay, as I am at the 
beginning of my career, and without wealth or pow- 
erful friends, it will be my duty and my best policy 
to support the progress of popular institutions, and to 
forward improvement in every branch of the public 
administration. But as in the last twelve months | 
have witnessed repeated alarming popular disturb- 
ances, and seen our best men divided into factions 
which promise to be irreconcilable, I sincerely be- 
lieve that now, more than ever, a strict discipline in the 
army is absolutely necessary for the safety of our con- 
Stitutional government, and for the maintenance of 
order. Nay, I apprehend that, if our troops are not 
Sedans strictly to obey the orders of the executive, 
we shall soon feel the excesses of a democratic torrent, 
which must render France the most miserable coun- 
try of the globe. The ministers may be assured, that 
if, pep other means, the growing arrogance 
of the Parisian canaille is not repressed, and social 
order rigidly maintained, we shall see not only this 
capital, but every other city in France, thrown into a 
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state of indescribable anarchy, while the real friends 
of liberty, the enlightened patriots now working for 
the weal of France, will sink beneath a set of lead- 
ers who, with louder outcries for freedom on their 
tongues, will be in reality only a set of savages, 
worse than the Neroes of old!” 

This speech of the hitherto unknown youth, deliv- 
ered with an air of authority which seemed natural 
to the speaker, caused a deep sensation. I remember 
seeing nde, Lacretelle, and Barthelemy, gazing 
at him with the most profound attention. Necker, 
St. Priest, and Lafayette, looked at each other with 
an uneasy air. Mirabeau nodded once or twice sig- 
nificantly to Talleyrand and Gregoire, who appeared 
sheepish, downcast, and displeased. Alfieri, notwith- 
standing his aristocratic pride, and his natural dislike 
for young men’s harangues, paid not only attention 
to the speaker, but seemed delighted ; and Condorcet 
nearly made me cry out by the squeezes which he 
gave my hand at every sentence mtered by the little, 
thin, pale young gentleman. 

When he concluded, Madame de Staél, with her 
usual gravity, addressing the Abbé Raynal, warmly 
thanked him for having introduced to her so preco- 
cious and so truly wonderful a politician and states- 
man; and then turning to her father and his col- 
leagues, she said, “I hope, gentlemen, that you will 
take a warning from what you have heard.” In 
short, this slender youth, who had come to the party 
a perfect nonentity, became all of a sudden the prime 
lion and the object of general remark. 

But the individual most affected and most pleased 
of all was the Abbé Raynal. The countenance of 
this good old man manifested the rapturous feelings 
of his mind in witnessing the triumph of his young 
protegé, who, a few weeks after, through Madame 
de Beauharnais, obtained a new commission. Ray- 
nal lived to hear of the splendid exploits of Bonaparte 
at the taking of Toulon, to witness his conquest of the 
Convention in 1795, to hear of his appointment as 
commander-in-chief of the army of the interior, and 
also of his being named commander-in-chief of the 
army in Italy, in February, 1796. Had he lived a 
few days longer, he would probably have assisted at 
his marriage with Madame the Vicomtesse Josephine 
de Beauharnais, for the nuptials took place on the 
9th of March, and he died on the 6th, 1796.* 
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Lixe the low murmur of the secret stream, 
Which through dark alders winds its shaded way, 
My suppliant voice is heard: Ah! do not deem 
That on vain toys I throw mine hours away. 


In the recesses of the forest vale, 
On the wild mountain, on the verdant sod, 
Where the fresh breezes of the morn prevail, 
I wander lonely, communing with God. 


When the faint sickness of a wounded heart 
Creeps in, cold shuddering through my sinking frame, 
I turn to Thee—that holy peace impart 
Which soothes the invokers of thy holy name. 


O! all-pervading Spirit! sacred beam! 
Parent of light and life! eternal Power! 
Grant me through obvious clouds one transient 


gleam 
Of thy bright essence in my dying hovr! 


*It is hardly necessary to remark, that the time and 
circumstances of the first acquaintance of Napoleon with 
both Josephine and Madame de Staél are here stated dif- 
ferently from accounts hitherto current. The editors, 
having made this remark to the writer of the article, were 
favored with a note assuring them that the other accounts 
are undoubtedly wrong, as he feels fully convinced that 
the true facts are as he here states them from his per- 
sonal observation. 
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From the Gallery of Portraits. 
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Tuomas Cranmer was born July 2, 1489, at 
Aslacton, in Nottinghamshire. He was descended 
from an ancient family, which had long been resi- 
dent in that county. At the age of fourteen he 
was sent to Jesus College, Cambridge, where he 
obtained a fellowship, which he soon vacated by 
marriage with a young woman who is said to have 
been of humble condition. Within a year after 
his marriage he became a widower, and was im- 
mediately, by unusual favor, restored to his fellow- 
ship. In 1523, he was admitted to the degree of 
doctor of divinity, and appointed one of the public 
examiners in that faculty. Here he found an op- 
portunity of showing the fruits of that liberal course 
of study which he had been for some time pursu- 
ing. As soon as his teachers left him at liberty, 
he had wandered from the works of the school- 
men to the ancient classics and the Bible; and, 
thus prepared for the office of examiner, he alarmed 
the candidates for degrees in theology by the nov- 
elty of requiring from them some knowledge of the 
Scriptures. 

It was from this useful employment that he was 
called to take part in the memorable proceedings 
of Henry the Eighth, in the matter of his divorce 
from Catherine. 

Henry had been counselled to lay his case be- 
fore the universities, both at home and abroad. 
Cranmer, to whom the subject had been mentioned 
by Gardiner and Fox, went a step farther, and 
suggested that he should receive their decision as 
sufficient without reference to the Pope. This 
suggestion was communicated to the king, who, 
observing, with his usual elegance of expression, 
that the man had got the sow by the right ear, 
summoned Cranmer to his presence, and imme- 
diately received him into his favor and confidence. 

In 1531, Cranmer accompanied the unsuccessful 
embassy to Rome, and in the following year was 
appointed ambassador to the Emperor. In Au- 
gust, 1532, the archbishopric of Canterbury became 
vacant by the death of Warham, and it was Henry’s 
pleasure to raise Cranmer to the primacy. The 
latter seems to have been truly unwilling to ac- 
cept his promotion; and when he found that no 
reluctance on his part could shake the king’s reso- 
lution, he suggested a difficulty which there were 
no very obvious means of removing. ‘The Arch- 
bishop must receive his investiture from the Pope, 
and at his consecration take an oath of fidelity to 
his Holiness, altogether inconsistent with another 
oath, taken at the same time, of allegiance to the 
king. All this had been done without scruple by 
other bishops ; but Cranmer was already convinced 
that the Papal authority in England was a mere 
usurpation, and plainly told Henry that he would 
receive the archbishopric from him alone. Henry 
was not a man to be stepped by scruples of con- 
science of his own or others ; so he consulted cer- 
tain casuists, who settled the matter by suggesting 
that Cranmer should take the obnoxious oath, with 
a protest that he meant nothing by it. He yielded 
to the command of his sovereign and the judgment 
of the casuists. His protest was read by himself 
three times in the most public manner, and sol- 
emnly recorded. It is expedient to notice that the 
transaction was public, because some historians, to 
make a bad matter worse, still talk of a private 
protest. 

In 1533, he pronounced sentence of divorce 





against the unhappy Catherine, and confirmed the 
marriage of the king with Ann Boleyn. He was 
now at leisure to contemplate all the difficulties of 
his situation. It is commonly said that Cranmer 
himself had, at this time, made but small progress 
in Protestantism. It is true that he yet adhered 
to many of the earned doctrines of the Roman 
Church ; but he had reached, and firmly occupied, 
a position which placed him by many degrees 
nearer to the reformed faith than to that in which 
he had been educated. i, recognizing the Seri 
tures alone as the standard of the Christian faith, 
he had embraced the very principle out of which 
Protestantism flows. It had already led him to the 
Protestant doctrine respecting the pardon of sin, 
which necessarily swept away all respect for a 
large portion of the machinery of Romanism. As 
a religious reformer, Cranmer could look for no 
cordial and honest support from the king. Every 
one knows that Henry, when he left the Pope, had 
no mind to estrange himself more than was neces- 
sary from the Papal Church, and that the cause of 
religious reformation owes no more gratitude to 
him, than the cause of political liberty owes to 
those tyrants who, for their own security, and often 
by very foul means, have labored to crush the 
power of equally tyrannical nobles. From Gar- 
diner, who, with his party, had been most active 
and unscrupulous in helping the king to his divorce 
and destroying papal supremacy, Cranmer had 
nothing to expect but open or secret hostility, em- 
bittered by geet ousy. Cromwell, indeed, 
was ready to go with him any lengths in reform 
consistent with his own safety ; but a sincere re- 
former must have been occasionally hampered by 
an alliance with a worldly and unconscientious 
politician. Thecountry at large was in a state of 
unusual excitement; but the rupture with Rome 
was regarded with at least as much alarm as sat- 
isfaction; and it was notorious that many, who 
were esteemed for their wisdom and piety, consid- 
ered the position of the church to be monstrous 
and unnatural. The Lollards, who had been driven 
into concealment, but not extinguished, by centu- 
ries of persecution, and the Lutherans, wished 
well to Cranmer’s measures of reform: but he was 
not equally friendly to them. ‘They had outstrip- 

ed him in the search of truth ; and he was ur- 

appily induced to sanction at least a miseratle 
persecution of those men with whom he was after- 
wards to be numbered and to suffer. 

His first and most pressing care was by all 
means to reconcile the minds of men to the asser- 
tion of the king’s ecclesiastical s premacy, because 
all further changes must necessarily proceed from 
the royal tT He then addressed himself 
to what seem to have been the three great objects 
of his official exertions—the reformation of the 
clerical body, so as to make their ministerial ser- 
vices more useful ; the removal of the worst part 
of the prevailing superstitious observances, which 
were a great bar to the introduction of a more 
spiritual worship ; and above all, the free circula- 
tion of the Scriptures among the people in their 
own language. In this last object he was oppor- 
tunely assisted by the printing of what is called 
Matthews’s Bible, by Grafton and Whitchurch. 
He procured, through the intervention of Crom- 
well, the king’s license for the publication, and an 
injunction that a copy of it should be placed in 
every parish church. He hailed this event with 
unbounded joy; and to Cromwell, for the active 
part he took in the matter, he says, in a letter, 
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“This deed you shall hear of at the great day, 
when all things shal] be opened and made mani- 
” 


He had hardly witnessed the partial success of 
the cause of Reformation, when his influence over 
the king, and with it the cause which he had at 
heart, began to decline. He had no friendly feel- 
ing for those monastic institutions which the ra- 

ity of Henry had marked for destruction ; but he 

w that their revenues might, as national prop- 
erty, be applied advantageously to the advance- 
ment of learning and religion, and he opposed their 
indiscriminate transfer to the greedy hands of the 
sycophants of the court. ‘This opposition gave to 
ta ae unscrupulous of the Romanists an oppor- 
tunity to recover their lost ground with the king, 
of which they were not slow to avail themselves. 
They were strong enough at least to obtain from 
Parliament, in 1539, (of course through the good 
will of their despotic master,) the act of the Six 
Articles, not improperly called the ‘‘ Bloody Ar- 
ticles,’’ in spite of the determined opposition of 
Cranmer: an opposition which he refused to with- 
draw even at the express command of the king. 
Latimer and Shaxton immediately resigned their 
bishopries. One of the clauses of this act, relating 
to the marriage of priests, inflicted a severe blow 
even on the domestic happiness ofCranmer. In 
his last visit to the continent, he had taken, for his 
second wife, a niece of the celebrated divine Osian- 
der. By continuing to cohabit with her, he would 
now, by the law of the land, be guilty of felony ; 
she was therefore sent back to her friends in Ger- 
many. 

From this time till the death of Henry, in 1546, 
Cranmer could do little more than strive against a 
stream which not only thwarted his plans of fur- 
ther reformation, but endangered his personal 
safety; and he had to strive alone, for Latimer 
and other friends among the clergy had retired 
from the battle, and Cromwell had been removed 
from it by the hands of the executioner. He was 
continually assailed by open accusation and secret 
conspiracy. On one occasion his enemies seemed 
to have compassed his ruin, when Henry himself 
interposed and rescued him from their malice. 
His continued personal regard for Cranmer, after 
he had in a measure rejected him from his confi- 
dence, is a remarkable anomaly in the life of this 
extraordinary king; of whom, on a review of his 
whole character, we are obliged to acknowledge, 
that in his best days he was a heartless voluptuary, 
and that he had become, long before his death, a 
remorseless and sanguinary tyrant. It is idle to 
talk of the complaisance of the servant to his mas- 
ter, as a complete solution of the difficulty. That 
he was, indeed, on some occasions subservient be- 
yond the strict line of integrity, even his friends 
must confess ; and for the part which he conde- 
scended to act in the iniquitous divorce of Anne of 
Cleves, no excuse can be found but the poor one 
of the general servility of the times: that infa- 
mous transaction has left an indelible stain of dis- 
fo on the Archbishop, the Parliament, and the 

nvocation. But Cranmer could oppose as well 
as comply: his conduct in the case of the Six 
Articles, and his noble interference in favor of 
Cromwell between the tiger and his prey, would 
seem to have been sufficient to ruin the most ae- 
commodating courtier. Perhaps Henry had dis- 
covered that Cranmer had more real attachment to 
his person than any of his unscrupulous agents, 
and he may have felt pride in protecting one who, 
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from his unsuspicious disposition and habitual 
mildness, was obviously unfit, in such perilous 
times, to protect himself. His mildness indeed 
was such, that it was commonly said, ‘* Do my Lord 
of Canterbury a shrewd turn, and you make him 
your friend for life.” 

On the accession of Edward new commissions 
were issued, at the suggestion of Cranmer, to 
himself and the other bishops, by which they were 
empowered to receive again their bishoprics, as 
though they had ceased with the demise of the 
crown, and to hold them during the royal pleasure. 
His object of course was to settle at once the ques- 
tion of the new king’s supremacy, and the pro- 
ceeding was in conformity with an opinion which 
at one time he undoubtedly entertained, that there 
are no distinct orders of bishops and priests, and 
that the office of bishop, so far as it is distinguished 
from that of priests, is simply of civil origin. The 
government was now directed by the friends of 
Reformation, Cranmer himself being one of the 
Council of Regency; but still his course was b 
no means a smooth one. The unpopularity, whic 
the conduct of the late king had brought on the 
cause, was even aggravated by the proceedings of 
its avowed friends during the short reign of his 
son. The example of the Protector Somerset was 
followed by a herd of courtiers, and not a few 
ecclesiastics, in making reform a plea for the most 
shameless rapacity, rendered doubly hateful by the 
hypocritical pretence of religious zeal. The re- 
monstrances of Cranmer were of course disre- 
garded ; but his powerful friends were content that, 
whilst they were filling their pockets, he should 
complete, if he could, the establishment of the re- 
formed church. Henry had left much for the 
Reformers to do. Some, indeed, of the peculiar 
doctrines of Romanism had been modified, and 
some of its superstitious observances abolished. 
The great step gained was the general permission 
to read the Scriptures; and, though even that had 
been partially recalled, it was impossible to recall 
the saieand knotledce and the spirit of inquiry 
to which it had given birth. With the assistance 
of some able divines, particularly of his friend and 
chaplain Ridley, afterwards Bishop of London, 
Cranmer was able to bring the services and disci- 
pline of the church, as well as the articles of faith, 
nearly to the state in which we now see them. In 
doing this he had to contend at once with the de- 
termined hostility of the Romanists, with dissen- 
sions in his own party, and conscientious opposi- 
tion from sincere friends of the cause. In these 
difficult circumstances his conduct was marked gen- 
erally by moderation, good judgment, and temper. 
But it must be acknowledged that he concurred in 
proceedings against some of the Romanists, espe- 
cially against Gardiner, which were unfair and 
oppressive. In the composition of the New Ser- 
vice Book, as it was then generally called, and of 
the Articles, we know not what parts were the 
immediate work of Cranmer; but we have good 
evidence that he was the author of three of the 
Homilies, those of Salvation, of Faith, and of 
Good Works. 

It should be observed, that Cranmer, though he 
early set out from a principle which might be ex- 
pected eventually to lead him to the full extent of 
doctrinal reformation, made his way slowly and by 
careful study of the Scriptures, of which he left 
behind sufficient proof, to that point at which we 
find him in the reign of Edward. It is certain that 
during the greater part, if not the whole, of Henry’s 
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reign, he agreed with the Romanists in the dec- 
trine of the corporal presence and transubstantiation. 

The death of Edward ushered in the storms 
which troubled the remainder of his days. All 
the members of the council affixed their signatures 
to the will of the young king, altering the order 
of succession in favor of the Lady Jane Grey. 
Cranmer’s accession to this ille measure, the 


suggestion of the promgnte Northumberland, can- | c 
i 


not be justified, nor did he himself attempt to jus- 
tify it. He appears, weakly and with great reluc- 
tance, to have yielded up his better judgment to 
the will of his colleagues, and the opinion of the 


nfs 

ary had not been long on the throne before 
Cranmer was committed to the Tower, attainted 
of high treason, brought forth to take part in what 
seems to have been little better than a mockery of 
disputation, and then sent to Oxford, where, with 
Latimer and Ridley, he was confined in a common 
prison. The charge of high treason, which might 
undoubtedly have been maintained, was not fol- 
lowed up, and it was not perhaps the intention of 
the government at any time to act upon it: it was 
their wish that he should fall as a heretic. At 
Oxford he was repeatedly brought before commis- 
sioners delegated by the Convocation, and, in what 
were called examinations and disputations, was 
subjected to the most unworthy treatment. On the 
20th of April, 1554, Cranmer, Ridley, and Lati- 
mer were publicly required to recant, and on their 
refusal were condemned as heretics. The com- 
mission however having been illegally made out, 
it was thought expedient to stay the execution till 
a new one had been obtained ; which, in the case 
of Cranmer, was issued by the Pope. He was 
consequently dragged through the forms of another 
trial and examination; summoned, whilst still a 
close prisoner, to appear within eighty days at 
Rome ; and then, by a sort of legal fiction, not 
more absurd perhaps than some which still find 
favor in our own courts, declared contumacious for 
failing to appear. Finally, he was degraded, and 
delivered over to the secular power. That no in- 
sult might be spared him, Bonner was placed on 
the commission for his degradation, in which em- 
ployment he seems to have surpassed even his 
usual brutality. 

Cranmer had now been a prisoner for more than 
two years, during the whole of which his conduct 
appears to have been worthy of the high office 
which he had held, and the situation in which he 
was placed. Whilst he expressed contrition for 
his political offence, and was earnest to vindieate 
his loyalty, he maintained with temper and firm- 
ness those religious opinions which had placed him 
in such fearful peril. Of the change which has 
thrown a cloud over his memory, we know hardly 
anything with certainty but the fact of his recan- 
tation. Little reliance can be placed on the de- 
tailed accounts of the circumstances which accom- 
panied it. He was taken from his miserable cell 
in the prison to comfortable lodgings in Christ- 
church, where he is said to have been assailed 
with promises of pardon, and allured, by a treach- 
erous show of kindness, into repeated acts of 
apostasy. In the mean while the government had 
decreed his death. On the 2Ist of March, 1556, 
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uttered a short and affecting prayer on his knees ; 
then rising, addressed an exhortation to those 
around him; and, finally, made a full and distinct 
avowal of his penitence and remorse for his oe 
tasy, declaring, that the unworthy hand which 
signed his recantation should be the first mem- 
ber that perished. Amidst the reproaches of his 
disap pays persecutors he was hurried from the 
hurch to the stake, where he fulfilled his promise 
by holding forth his hand to the flames. We 
have undoubted testimony that he bore his suffer- 
ings with inflexible constancy. A spectator of the 
Romanist pany says, ‘' If it had been either for the 
glory of , the wealth of his country, or the 
testimony of the truth, as it was a ae ge error. 
and subversion of true religion, | could worthily 
have commended the exemple, and matched it with 
the fame of any Father of ancient time.” He 
perished in his sixty-seventh year. 
All that has been left of his writings will be found 
in an edition of “The Remains of Archbishop Cran- 
mer,” lately published at Oxford, in four volumes 
Svo. They give that he was deeply imbued 
with the spirit of Protestantism, and that his opinions 
were the result of reflection and study ; though the 
effect of early impressions occasionally appears, as in 
the manner of his a to the Apocryphal books, 
and a submission to the judgment of the early fathers, 
in a degree barely consistent with his avowed princi- 
ples. See his First Letter to Queen Mary. 
This brief memoir does not pretend to supply the 
reader with materiais for examining that difficult 
question, the character of the Archbishop. It is 
hardly necessary to refer him to such well-known 
books as Strype’s Life of Cranmer, and the recent 
works of Mr. Todd and Mr. Le Bas. 
The time, it seems, has not arrived for producing a 
strictly impartial life of this celebrated man. Yet 
there is doubtless a much nearer agreement among 
candid inquirers, whether members of the Church of 
England or Roman Catholics, than the Janguage of 
those who have told their thoughts to the public might 
lead us to expect. Those who are cool enough to 
understand that the credit and truth of their respec- 
tive creeds are in no way interested in the matter, 
will probably allow, that the course of reform which 
Cranmer directed was justified to himself by his pm- 
vate convictions; and that his motive was a desire 
to establish what he really believed to be the truth. 
Beyond this they will acknowledge that there is room 
for difference of opinion. Some will see, in the errors 
of his life, only human frailty, not irreconcilable 
with a general singleness of purpose ; occasional 
deviations from the habitual courage of a confirmed 
Christian. Others may honestly, and not uncharita- 
bly, suspect, that the habits of the court, and constant 
engagement in official business, may have somewhal 
marred the simplicity of his character, weakened the 
practical influence of religious belief, and caused him, 
whilst laboring for the improvement of others, to neg- 
lect his own; and hence they may account for his 
unsteadfastness in times of trial. 

In addition to the works mentioned above, we may 
name as easily accessible, among Protestant author- 
ties, Burnet’s History of the Reformation ; among 
Roman Catholic, Lingard’s History of England. 
Collier, in his Ecclesiastical History, stands, perhaps, 
more nearly on neutral ground, but can hardly be 
cited as an impartial historian. Though a Protes- 
tant, in his hatred and dread of all innovators, and 
ee of the Puritans, he seems ready to take 

luge even with Popery ; and examines always with 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
EBEN. ELSHENDER, THE MOOR-FARMER. 


Esenezer ALEXANDER, or, as he was usually 
called, Eben Elshender, a native of the north of 
Scotland, was originally a manufacturer, but not 
being successful in this line, and falling into low 
spirits, he went to spend some time at a village 
where an elder and more prosperous brother had 
a bleaching establishment, in the hope of recover- 
ing the tone of his mind by means of country air 
and exercise. The place seemed at first sight 
unlikely to cheer up an invalid of the mind, being 
situated in a high and sterile district, with a north- 
east exposure, and far from all other human haunts ; 
but things turned out much better than might have 
been expected, and we shall tell how this came 
about. 

Eben, in his wanderings in the neighborhood, 
was speedily attracted to a hollow in the neigh- 
boring moorlands, which might be considered as 
the only place within several miles presenting the 
Jeast charm for the eye; a brook, fringed by a line 
of willows and a strip of green, formed the simple 
elements of the scene, and from its situation it had 
a look of seclusion and warmth. He was led, by 
what he saw here, to surmise that elevation is not 
an insuperable difficulty in cultivation, provided 
there be shelter ; and soon becoming convinced of 
the fact, his active mind in no long time conceived 
that he might employ himself worse than in en- 
deavoring to clear a little possession for himself, at 
a nominal rent, out of the neighboring lands. He 
looked around, but, excepting the few patches in 
the neighborhood of the village, the region was 
one either of unbroken heath or of moss of great 
depth, broken into pits, and filled with water even 
at midsummer. Nothing, therefore, could seem 
more hopeless. On the left only, as he looked 
northward, a large flat, lying far beneath him, and 
black and barren, or covered with brown heath, 
but looking to the sun, seemed to offer the sem- 
blance of a cultivated field, and he determined to 
visit it. He did so, but found it very unpromising. 
The surface, though apparently smooth at a dis- 
tance, was rough and uneven; the soil was either 
stony and shallow, or a deep quick moss, wet every- 
where even in summer, and with no fall by which 
it might be drained. A rivulet skirted it on the 
east, and was the natural boundary in that direc- 


tion; but a swell many feet in height rose on the| 


bank, and closed in the surface of the proposed 
farm from almost the possibility of being drained ; 
and there were similar embankments on the north 
and west. Still it was a large surface, not mate- 
rially uneven ; it lay beautifully to the sun, and 
he could not but think that, if drained, and shel- 
tered, and cultivated, here might be an extensive, 

thaps a valuable farm. It would not require 
eep cuttings, as in moss-flows, nor extensive 
levellings, as in very unequal surfaces. He de- 
termined to think farther. 

He spoke of his purpose to no one, but he 
brooded over it for days, again and again visitin 
the ground, and at last he waited on the agent of 
the proprietor. Even from him he exacted a 
rae of secrecy, if nothing should follow upon 

is offer; and then, for a lease of thirty years, 
offered a shilling an acre for four hundred acres of 
that unbroken waste, with power to renew his 
lease for thirty years more, if he should so incline, 
at five shillings per acre; but with liberty, also, 
to quit at the “a of five years, without being lia- 
ble in damages from any cause. 
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Many landlords seem to fancy that though land 
is of no value in their hands, they have yet a right 
to be sharers in the profits produced by the intelli- 
gence, labor, and capital of others ; and that they 
are extremely liberal in forbearing to share for a 
few years in what had never existed for them, and 
yet will, at the end of those few years, be a valu- 
able inheritance to them and their heirs forever. 
The landlord in the present case was wiser. He 
saw that he was about to receive immediately, for 
a small portion of this moor in cultivation, almost 
as much as the entire moor brought as an inferior 
sheep-walk, and that at the end of thirty years it 
would exceed the original income of the entire 
possession; while this attempt at cultivation, if 
successful, would be an example of the utmost 
value, and might give his village that neighbor- 
hood which it so much required. Not only, there- 
fore, was the offer of our friend accepted, but 
wood for buildings was voluntarily offered, and a 
proper allowance for useful and well-constructed 

ns, 

The villagers were astounded to hear that they 
were to obtain such a neighbor, but happy even in 
the hope of it. Enclosed as the place was b 
banks, which, instead of admitting it to be drained, 
would, if broken down, inundate it with water, it 
looked to them like a huge frying-pan, and of 
course there was no abstaining from some little 
quiet jokes. This last was indeed the worst as- 
pect of the affair. There was a fall for draining 
within the farm, but not without it; there was no 
final outlet. Still, our friend determined on pur- 
suing his experiment; and, as a first measure, 
determined to give his possession a good name: 
he called it Glen-Eden ! 

He next marked off the site for his steading on 
a very slight but bare and valueless knoll, being 
desirous at once to sit dry and to spare his good 
land if there were any. As he felt that nothing 
would be more apt to encourage him than the 
comfort of his home, as soon as his turf-cottage 
was roofed in, he had a floor laid down in one end 
of it, and raising up slight ribs of wood by the 
walls, and continuing them overhead, had the 
whole neatly covered by a thin boarding, which, 
with the addition of a little carpet and a slight 
curtain festooned over his couch— 


A couch ordained a double debt to pay ; 
A couch by night, a sofa all the day— 


made his end of the tenement seem a palace, and: 
enabled him to look on the storm or the sunshine 
with equal consciousness of snugness and security 
to health. Good fires soon made the other end 
“ tolerable to his servants; and being washed 
with lime, though not plastered, it formed a very 
cheerful temporary residence. He had the rankest 
of the heath pulled and secured for thatch or 
fuel, intending to burn the rest on the ground as 
soon as the ground should be dry. He next laid 
out the fields, and ordered them to be cleared of 
stones—an operation that covered them in some 
places to the depth of several feet ; and finally, he 
set himself to endeavor to lay the land dry. 

For this last purpose, at the lowest part of the 
farm, but where the surrounding wall, as it may 
be termed, was highest, (and this was on the east,) 
he ordered a bank of moss to be dug out, and 
placed in a situation convenient for being dried 
and burned. In the course of this digging he 
came upon both stones and clay, treasures of 

value in his circumstances; and lest the 
winter, by filling the pond with water, should 
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render farther digging impossible, he pursued his 
labors with great assiduity. His determination 
was, that this reservoir should afford him an op- 
portunity of draining the land: and should it 
yin unequal to this, that a pump or pumps, to 
worked by a small windmill, should raise the 
water to a height enabling him to send it off his 
territories. In the mean time he knew what ridi- 
cule the suspicion even of such a project would 
draw upon him, and therefore he gratified in- 
quirers by informing them that he was roan a 
fish-pond for the residence, and even expected to 
draw profit from the ice in winter, by letting it out 
for curling, though the game was not then known 
in that part of Scotland ; and the parties, breathing 
softly, turned from him, and ently lifting up their 
re and eyes, departed. Meantime he was in- 
tersecting his fields in numerous directions by 
drains, leading them into one another, diverging, 
branching, and every way varying them according 
to the inequalities of the ground ; and after prov- 
ing their running, carefully filling them with the 
stones taken from the surface, and all tending at 
last to the general reservoir. Even in winter, 
therefore, the land became drier and drier, and 
ople now began to see the use of the pond. 
y the return of spring he had effectually drained 
a large space in front of his residence, and gener- 
ally prepared it for the operation of the plough. 
And even in this, by a sort of natural instinct, he 
differed from the accustomed mode. Aware that 
oxen draw most gently and steadily, he had se- 
cured the temporary use of a strong yoke of these, 
to be tried in all such portions of the soil as seemed 
likely to be capable of being opened up by the 
plough. People from the village had been en- 
gaged to attend at the same time to complete, 
with the spade and other implements, what the 
plough might leave imperfectly done, and give 
him, if possible, a field; and they had by this 
time so entered into the spirit of the thing, that 
the attendance was large, and in many cases gra- 
tuitous. He had no lime for the present; but he 
had been scavenger to the village during the 
winter, and he had secured all the runnings from 
his own cattle in a great tank. He now set to 
burning, in close kilns, all the turf he had been 
able to accumulate during the summer; and be- 
tween these and the refuse of the few cattle for 
which he had been able to find food, he was ena- 
bled to plongh and manure some twenty acres of 
land, which he sowed and planted with the usual 
crops, accompanying all the white crops with sown 
grass. ‘To complete his experiment, he had pro- 
cured a cask to carry out the runnings of his sta- 
bles, &c.; and having placed it on a cart, and 
fitted it with a tail-box pierced with holes, such as 
is used for watering streets and roads, he, as a 
last operation, sprinkled this liquor, so far as it 
would go, over the ground that had been dressed 
with ashes, at night, that no portion of it might 
be wasted by the sun ; and so closed the labors of 
his first spring. 

Science had not then disclosed to us, what is 
now known to be true, that the terms good and 
bad land, as generally understood, are expressions 
without meaning, as almost every species of land 
requires some culture to make it productive; and 
by suitable means much may be made of almost 
any kind of land. Neither was it then known, as 
it now is, what are the precise ingredients neces- 
sary to the production of the various crops, and to 
which the soil is a mere matrix or receiver; and 
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that burned earth or lime, and ammonia or the 
runnings of stables, and other usual manures, 
contain many of those ingredients. But by in- 
stinct or accident, by reasoning from what he had 
noticed, or heard, or read, and perhaps so far 
experimenting without much knowledge or ex- 
tation, our friend had hit upon many things now 
nown to be useful, and the result surprised many. 
Not only was there no failure in the crops of Glen- 
Eden, (as they now began seriously to call it,) but 
they were rich and beautiful. The oats, standing 
upon moss of great depth but drained—and that 
but for the draining and manure would not have 
borne a green leaf—were as Juxuriant as if the 
depth of the moss had been the cause of their 
excellence. The other soils, lately so thin and 
dead, were now deep and dry, and bearing excel- 
lent barley, with a flush of clover about its roots. 
Potatoes, the gift of a warm and distant region, 
were flourishing in their little beds on this lately 
cold and barren moor, as if it had been their native 
and appropriate soil; and, in short, industry and 
intelligence had in a few months triumphed over 
the ignorance and neglect of ~2nturies. 

Till these things became apparent, however, 
our experimenter kept in the shade. He had dis- 
missed all his workers, except his hind, whom he 
termed his ‘‘ resident manager,’’ and his wife, 
who was his sole servant, and a Gibeonite of a 
boy for looking after his sheep. As the crops 
began to show themselves, his hind urged upon 
him the beauty of their appearance, and the almost 
certain success of his experiment, and consequently 
the duty of resuming operations. According to all 
appearances, his first crop would more than pay 
the expense that would give him a permanent and 
valuable possession ; and as Eben inclined to this 
opinion, he determined to resume. As a proper 
preparative to this, he allowed his mother and sis- 
ters to visit him; and though they were shocked 
with the outward aspect of his residence, a black 
and cheerless-looking turf-hut, in the midst of a 
comparative wild, and guarded by a pet sheep and 
her lambs, that, as they approached, patted the 
ground in a very menacing manner, yet when they 
entered it, and found the servant cheerfully pre- 
paring for them a meal in the one end, while in 
the other was a little parlor such as a gentleman 
might inhabit with rest and enjoyment, they were 
not only surprised and pleased, but would gladly 
have protracted their visit, and were delighted to 
understand that they were speedily to join him. 

Of course, from greater experience he rose to 
greater success. Even his laborers worked more 
cheerfully from seeing the success of what had 
been done. Moss that had hitherto seemed a nui- 
sance was to him a treasure, and husbanded ac- 
cordingly ; and stones that, above ground, were 
such an encumbrance, were, when placed in drains 
beneath it, of the utmost value. e became per- 
fectly happy in his labor of improving, and almost 
regretted to think that one day it must have an 
end. Thirty years have passed since these ope- 
rations were begun; the barren moor has been 
reclaimed into a valuable and productive farm: 
the once bare and rugged banks that impeded its 
draining have long been turned into boundaries 
covered with hernage of the softest texture, and 
crowned with woods at once an ornament and 4 
shelter, and that being to be paid for, will render 
their owner rich. Even the deep and unsightly 
pool, that first assisted in layin the land dry, has 


been surrounded and screened by willows and 
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alders, both useful in their way; and from the 
numbers of ducks and geese constantly breeding on 
its borders and floating on its bosom, must add no 
inconsiderable item to the profits of the farm. 
Where the first damp and disheartening turf-shed 
was erected, there are now warm and substantial 
offices ; and fronting all, and flanked by den 
walls, and behind them trees, stands a farm-house, 
in its first days a cottage, but always the seat of 
plain abundance, and now of every comfort and a 
generous hospitality. Though in a climate not 
very genial, i¢ is always warm ; and from various 
flowering shrubs spread over it, seldom without 
flowers. It is the cherished residence of an in- 
dustrious, ingenious, and very worthy man. 

Many, stimulated by his success, soon followed 
his example, though on a less extensive scale ; 
but the unpromising wild of thirty years ago is 
now a sheltered, cultivated, and comparatively 
fertile spot, and the abode of many industrious 
and contented families. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE DEATH BLANKET. 


A CAREFUL examination of the map of North 
America will show that the Blackfeet are a race 
of Indians dwelling on the Marias, the Yellow- 
stone, and other tributaries of the Missouri, bounded 
towards the north by the Ojibbeways and Knis- 
tenauxs, on the west by the Flatheads and Sho- 
shonies, on the east and south by the Corbeaux, 
or Crows. In number about sixty thousand, they 
are warlike and predatory in the extreme, treat 
the traders with haughtiness, which, considering 
the fate of such aboriginal tribes as have mixed 
with the whites, is the less surprising; by their 
enemies are called blood-thirsty and relentless ; 
and by the few white men who have dwelt amongst 
them from other motives than that of disposing of 
the insidious fire-water in exchange for furs, are 
designated as brave, fearless, honorable enemies, 
and true specimens of nature's gentlemen.* Their 
costume is picturesque and elegant, though one 
feature in it is of a terrible cast. Beautifully 
dressed deerskin tunics, leggings and mocassins 
of the same, with a band two inches in width down 
the seams exquisitely embroidered with porcupine 
quills, and further ornamented with small locks of 
black hair taken from the scalps of the enemy— 
such is their apparel. When mounted on their 
sturdy horses, with the short bow of horn or bois 
d’arc, the arrow, shield, and long spear, they may 
not inaptly be called the American Arabs. The 
skin of a buffalo bull, carefully garnished with 
porcupine quills, and painted rudely inside with 
representations of battle scenes, is often used as a 
cloak. Their spear heads are of steel, and their 
shields of buffalo, hardened with glue from that 
animal’s hoof, will, when carefally turned, glance 
a rifle bullet. The women, obedient and meek, 
dress not so expensively, unless, indeed, it be a 
favorite young wife, upon whom, by way of great 
kindness, a coat of mountain goat-skin and a robe 
of young buffalo hide may be lavished. The 
costume of the children is so natural as to require 
no description, being, indeed, somewhat less intri- 
cate than that of the fat little native of Yucatan 


* Many names might be mentioned in connexion with 
this view of the subject; Catlin is, however, the most 
er oe eg hw we My account 4 a trappers, who 
U blood. thirsty and thievish.” ” = 
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described by Stephens as putting on his hat as his 
sole article of clothing. 

In the year 1828, a year ever memorable in the 
traditions of the Blackfoot nation, a village of this 
people was temporarily situated at the junction of 
a small stream with the Yellowstone. The tents 
were pitched on the right bank of the river to the 
number of 2500, placed along the water’s edge in 
the position each thought most handy and con- 
venient. For many days had they dwelt in that 
region, the buffalo being abundant and fat, and the 
hunters fully employed in laying in a stock of this 
staple food of the rong No animal is of 
greater utility than this mighty monarch of the 
American plains, the countless myriads of which, 
wandering hither and thither over the ocean-like 
expanse from the Rocky Mountains to Canada, 
and the frontiers of the States, is bread, meat and 
clothing to the wild red man. As it migrates, the 
Indian follows, and keeping in the rear of the 
mighty horde, chases it with his sturdy horse and 
unerring bow; and rarely, indeed, is the warrior 
without the means of satisfying his appetite. 
When it is remarked that the buffalo bull often 
weighs 2000 pounds, it is at once seen what an 
acquisition a single animal is to a village. If this 
were the proper place to do so, we could expatiate 
through many vA. weasel on the various uses of this 
animal. The wigwams of the Blackfeet are made 
of buffalo skins sewed together, having been first 
dressed and shaped in a convenient manner. 
Some thirty pine poles, twenty-five feet in height, 
and lashed together at the summit, formed the 
frame, a \.ole at the top giving both light and vent 
to the smoke. Nothing can be more simple than 
the construction of this species of tent, which can 
be taken down and packed on the baggage horses, 
or dogs, with the utmost rapidity. 

Early one morning, a short time after the sun 
had first shown itself from behind the low grassy 
mounds in the east, there lay concealed, on the 
ridge of a green knoll overlooking the village, 
a human being. His position was such as to 
command a full view of the whole of the lodges, 
the river, and the far-spreading prairie, which, 
like a huge sea, swelled interminably to the east 
and the west, the north and the south. The 
muddy and cream-colored Yellowstone rolled ma- 
jestically at his feet, herds of buffalo were visible 
grazing afar off, but for neither had the stranger 
any eye. His glance was fixed upon the village, 
in which was visible the stir of a hunting party. 
Presently a long line of mounted warriors rode 
forth scouring the plain, and eager for the fray, 
though buffaloes, and not men, were the game 
sought after. Still, the excitement was great, 
death was to be dealt around, and to the wild un- 
tutored Indian the chase was the mimic represen- 
tation of that far fiercer war held by him to be 
more ennobling and manly. At length the women, 
children, and old braves alone remained within the 
circle of the wigwams; and most of the former 
began to employ themselves in the exercise of 
those duties which constitute the peculiar employ- 
ment of these laborious and patient creatures. 
Some were engaged in dressing skins of deer, goat, 
or buffalo, others studiously labored at making 
pemmican, drying buffalo meat, and preparing 
marrow fat, called ‘‘trapper’s butter,’’ and the 
other luxuries afforded by the carcass of the bison. 
Others, again, more femininely domestic, were 
sewing mocassins or tunics, nursing, meanwhile, 
their dark-skinned babes, which, mild and innocent 
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as they appeared, were doomed, if they lived, to 
follow the war-path, to chase their hereditary 
enemies, the Crows and the Assineboins, and to 
take their reeking ag =m Low, monotonous, and 
yet musical was the lullaby of these embrowned 
dames as they rocked the cradles by their wy 
motion, it being, as usual, to the 
by a strap across the forehead. A few maidens, 
not yet entered on their matronly duties, sauntered 
down to the river side to bathe their dusky limbs, 
and these it was that the stranger watched with 
the most evident interest. Presently one more 
comely than the rest, and who, though not more 
than sixteen, presented the air and mien of a 
princess—so firmly, majestically and bravely did 
she walk—separated herself from the rest, and, as 
if seeking for a more convenient spot, wandered 
down the stream towards the mound in question. 
A smile crossed the face of the skulking stranger ; 
and rolling himself down the declivity on the op- 
posite side to the village, he stood awaiting the 
girl’s approach. Though darkened and tanned by 
exposure, it was plain that he was a white man. 
Henry Williams, such was his name, a student of 
medicine, had, some six months back, reached the 
station of the American fur company at the junction 
of the Yellowstone and Missouri. Throughout 
the year, large parties of Indians assemble at this 
spot to trade peltries for powder, whisky, beads, 
&c., and among these were the Pe-a-gan Black- 
feet above deseribed. Henry Williams had never 
been decidedly in love ; many times he had fancied 
himself assailed by the tender passion, but each 
time some little absence or other circun.stance had 
disproved the idea. His heart was then peculiarly 
open to new impressions. He saw Ah-key-nes- 
tou, a young and handsome Blackfoot, (by the 
way, that pedal limb was in her a ruddy brown,) 
the affianced bride of In-ne-cose, the lron-horn. 
More reason for loving her. In-ne-cose. was a 
morose and ill-favored Indian, whose only recom- 
mendation was his wealth, since he was even not 
full-blooded, his father having been of the hated 
race of the Crows. Many years a prisoner among 
his father’s clan, and at feagth released, his. valor 
earned for him a high place among the relatives 
of his mother, though some shrewdly surmised 
that his abandonment of the country of his father 
arose from reasons not much to his credit. Still 
he was rich in peltries, scalps and horses, had four 
wives already; and who could refuse him his 
daughter, even though that daughter were Ah-key- 
nes-tou' Williams thought the match a decidedly 
improper one, and as the girl wanted yet two 
months of sixteen, when the warrior was to claim 
his bride, he determined if possible to prevent it. 
The task was far from an easy one, since Ah-key- 
nes-tou, though she owned to a secret predilection 
for her white lover, yet knew that she had been 
~ for, two horses having been duly received 
rom In-ne-cose by her parents. Now Ah-key, as 
Williams ealled = was an honorable girl, and 
having, ere Henry paid his court to her, been 
ud of the richest maa im the tribe as her suitor, 
not refused her consent to the match, especiall 
when her little heart was gratified by the sight of 
two noble horses handed to her father ia ge 
for his daughter. But Williams had, during some 


dozen stolen interviews, filled her head with new-| 


fangled notions. He had persuaded the dusky 
damsel that mutual love was the most delightful 
thing in existence; had offered to quit home, 
friends, all for her sake; and, wedding her, 
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become a wild hunter of the prairie. Last, but 
not. least, he intended to offer six horses as his 
bridal gift. Still, In-ne-cose had been accepted ; 
Ah-key considered herself his affianced wife, and 
both the lovers were particularly miserable and 
uncomfortable. Williams had left the steamer in 
which he was journeying up stream, and which 
for the first time visited that remote spot in the 
wilderness, to hurry on to the Pe-a-gan Blackfoot 
village overland, and was one day in advance of 
his white friends. 

Williams and Ah-key met, and, without speak- 
ing, seated themselves on a green bank. The 
young man took the girl’s hand, and looking her 
fondly in the face, remained silent during some 
minutes. At length he spoke. ‘‘ The days have 
been very By oo the red-rose was absent from 
the sight of the young medicine. The sun was 
very bright, but I could not see; the moons are 
going fast, and the red-rose opens not its buds; 
soon, and the Iron-horn will want a fifth bride in his 
wigwam. The young medicine wishes but one 
bride ; the earth is very full, but his tent is empty.”’ 
A slight tremor shook the Indian girl as she replied. 
It was, however, but for an instant. ‘‘ Ah-key- 
nes-tou has a heart, and it is very red ; her father 
willed her to be the wife of a chief. Two have 
come, a red-skin and a pale-face. The redskin is 
brave, but his heart is black : it is that of a Crow. 
The pale-face is young, and his ve speaks no 
lies ; he has no mate. The heart of Ah-key-nes- 
tou is very small, it can hold but one. I see it, 
and it shows me the face of a young medicine ; 
but a wide river parts the red-rose and the pale- 
face. In-ne-cose had in his hand a black horse 
swift as the antelope, and a brown mare which 
never tires; they are not to be found in their 
place. The father of Ah-key-nos-tou counts two 
more than he did when the moon was young.” 

“ But,” replied the young man, as with mixed 
joy and grief he listened to the sad musical tones 
of the Indian girl, ‘‘ the medicine of the pale-faces 
is rich ; he will give three horses for one that the 
Tron-horn has sent.” 

To be valued at six of those useful animals was 
almost too much for the Blackfoot maiden ; but 
she restrained her emotions of pride, and replied, 
“The heart of my brother is large, he sets no 
count on a stray mule, but he cannot bring back 
the young moon. In-ne-cose misses his two 
steaks in the chase, and wants a squaw to dress 
his meat.’’ 

Now, the idea of Ah-key’s becoming anybody’s 
equaw save his own, was more than Williams 
could look at patiently. His indignation would 
have exploded in words, but that, just as certain 
sentences of dire import were crowding to his 
tongue, his pretty young Blackfoot mistress rose 
calmly, and yet with so keen a fire in her eye, that 

saw something unusual had happened. 
‘*My brother is very wise,’’ said she smiling, 
“but he does not hear a snake in the grass. The 
Tronhorn sees afar off; the young medicine of the 
ate we is not in his own wigwam. But no 
lackfoot must say a brave has hidden near the camp 
of his friend. e red-rose will see if the water 
of the river can make her white, and my brother 
must go eat in the village of the Pe-a-gans.”” 

Williams comprehended at once that In-ne-cose 
had been watching them. Though this was no 
pleasant intelligence, yet could he not but smile at 
the quiet humor of his ruddy mistress, who, sooth 
to say, could not be called fair. Her behest was 
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obeyed in an instant, after a rapid interchange of 
certain glances, which, amid lovers of all nations, 
creeds, and colors, are intuitively understood. His 
ponderous western rifle was then shouldered, and 
the summit of the mound once more gained. 
Standing so as to be seen by the whole village 
during some minutes, he slowly descended, and 
walked towards the lodge of the principal chief, 
an old brave, who, besides being the father of 
Ah-key-nes-tou, had the additional recommenda- 
tion of being a personal friend, in consequence of 
the interchange of certain gifts, wherein the white 
man had shown himself unprecedentedly liberal. 
The reception by the old man was cordial and 
warm; breakfast and a pipe being immediately 
offered and accepted. After a due time devoted 
to the inhaling of the odoriferous kinnec-kinnec, 
Williams cautiously broached a subject which had 
occupied the thoughts and tongues of both on 
more than one occasion—namely, thi disposal of 
the old man’s eae The chief owned that 
he should be highly honored by the white medi- 
cine’s alliance, and equally highly pleased by the 
promised horses; but the affianced state of the 
maiden was a matter of by far too serious moment, 
he argued, to be treated lightly. ‘‘ In-ne-cose isa 
warrior, a brave; his wigwam has many scalps ; 
he has smoked his pipe in the council-chamber, 
and his atm is very strong. The people of my 
tribe would say that War-Kagle was an old squaw 
if he shut his eyes against In-ne-cose.”’ il- 
liams owned that there certainly were difficulties 
to be got over, but still could not think any of them 
insurmountable. He therefore quietly informed 
War-Eagle that a fire-ship was expected to reach 
the village before sunset, when his baggage and 
tent would be landed, preparatory to his taking up 
his residence among the Blackfeet. War-Eagle 
appeared pleased at the determination, and pointed 
out the summit of the hill where he had been first 
seen as an appropriate camping-ground. Williams 
assented, and then mounting a swift horse lent him 
by the good old chief, hurried after the hunters. 
Towards evening the approach of the steamer 
Yellowstone, or rather the iroahip, being noised 
abroad, the whole population of the village, male 
and female, young and old, congregated on the 
water’s edge to witness its arrival. There is no 
greater error in circulation with regard to the In- 
dians, than that of either supposing them without 
curiosity, or as disdaining to evince any emotion 
of the kind. On great occasions, in solemn delibe- 
ration, when within view of thousands of whites, 
and perhaps among certain of the nobler tribes, 
the famed Indian stoicism certainly exists. But 
in their native wilds, surrounded only by their 
wives and little ones, they are true descendants of 
Eve, and can joke, laugh, and be curious with the 
best of as. The approach of a fire-canoe, of which 
tho population had heard a description from the 
few who had seen one, was so rare and extraordi- 
nary an oceurrence, that their anxiety was raised 
to the highest pitch. Wherever the Yellowstone 
had been, she had been held by the Indians as big 
medicine. Unlike the Dutch at Newburgh, on 
the Hudson, who thought a steamer a floating 
saw-mill, they could give it no name; and when 
Its twelve-pound cannon and eight-pound swivel 
were discharged at intervals, theit wonder was 
complete. ‘* Some of the inhabitants threw their 
faces to the ground, and cried to the Great Spirit ; 
some shot their horses and dogs, and sacrificed 
them to appease the Great Spirit, whom they con- 
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ceived to be offended ; some deserted their villages, 
and ran to the tops of the bluffs some miles dis- 
tant; and others came with great caution, and 
peeped over the bank of the river to see the fate 
of their chiefs, whose duty it was to approach and 
go on board. Sometimes they were’ thrown neck 
and heels over each other’s heads and shoulders— 
men, women, children, and dogs—sage, sachem, 
old and young—all in a mass, at the frightful dis- 
charge of the steam from the escape-pipe, which 
the captain of the beat let loose for his own amuse- 
ment.’’* 
After a short delay, Williams, who stood 
amid the throng of chiefs, gave notice that the 
steamer was in sight, and soon it became plainly 
visible ploughing its way up the winding river, its 
black smoke and white steam escaping at inter- 
vals, while the guns sent forth thunder. In-ne- 
cose, who had kept apart from his rival, seowling 
and fierce, now approached, and, terror and con- 
sternation in his face, plainly demonstrated his 
wish to be on good terms with the relative of so 
terrible a monster. Williams, however, scorned 
his advances, and remained in converse with War- 
Meanwhile the boat came rapidly nearer 
and nearer, and various names were given it. One 
called it the ‘‘ big thunder-canoe,”’ another the 
‘big medicine canve with eyes,”’ and all decided 
that it was a great mystery. In a short time it 
came in front of the village, and all was still and 
silent as the grave until it was moored, when 
Williams led the chiefs down to the water's 
edge, and on board. In-ne-cose, not yet recover- 
ed from his anxiety, followed in the rear. Cor- 
dial greetings took place between the whites and 
the Blackfeet, who, however, were chiefly occu- 
pied in examining the wonderful structure which 
‘* saw its own way, and took the deep water in 
the middle of the channel.’ 

Early on the following morning the steamer, 
having landed the young medicine's tent and bag- 
gage on the beach, departed on its way down the 
river, leaving Williams alone with his red friends, 
save as far as an honest Canadian trapper might 
be considered society. Walliams’ first duty was 
to erect his wigwam, and deposit his treasures 
therein, composed of ammunition, a medicine chest, 
and sundry matters agreeable both to male and 
female Indian taste. This, with the aid of Bogard, 
was soon effected, and on the very spot designated 
by War-Eagle. Scarcely was their duty con- 
cluded, when a messenger—an Indian Jad as usual 
—summoned the two white men to a council of the 
chiefs. Bogard and Williams obeyed, though 
neither could understand the reason of this sudden 
requisition. They, however, followed in silence, 
and were led to the open place of the village, in 
front of the council chamber, where the chiefs 
were assembled in the open air, in the presence of 
the women and young men. A single glance 
satisfied Williams of the nature of the subject to 
be deliberated upon. In-ne-cose was smoking his 
tomahawk pipe with the most stoical gravity, his 
form énveloped in a rare and beautiful Mexican 
poncho ; but round the corners of his mouth there 
was a smile of malicious meaning, and a furtive 
rolling of the eyes towards the spot where, stand- 
ing upright near her father, was Ah-key-nes-tou, a 
model of beauty and female modesty, with a slight 
dash of pride. As Henry Williams sat gravely 


* The words here employed are those of Mr. Catlin, 





who, however, does not give the subsequent part of this 
history. 
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down, forming one of the circle of chiefs, Bogard, 
who took his place close in his rear, whispered in 
his ear a few sentences. Williams looked hastily 
at In-ne-cose, examined him curiously, and appear- 
ing convinced of the truth of his Canadian friend’s 
remarks, he turned deadly pale, and a shudder 
came over him. Regaining his outward compo- 
sure by a strong effort, the young medicine accept- 
ed the calumet, and took several whiffs ; he then 
relapsed into inactivity. For ten minutes not @ 
syllable was heard, when, at a sign from the War- 
agle, In-ne-cose arose. 

** A pale-faced medicine, a son of the big thun- 
der-canoe, has pitched his tent by the wigwams of 
the Blackfeet. It is good. ‘There is much ground 
which is empty, there is plenty of buffalo; my 
young friend is rich, and a great warrior ; his skin 
is white, but his heart is very red—he will be a 
friend to the Blackfoot, who calls him brother. 
But the young medicine is alone ; he has no squaw 
to cook his meat, to saddle his horse, and make 
his bed with soft skins and bulrushes—he has no 
wife to bring home the game which he kills, and 
the path to the Crows is very long; he cannot 
have a slave. Look around; the young women 
of the tribe are many; the dogs of Assineboins 
came in the night, and took scalps like sneaking 
faint hearts, (Indian expression for a dandy, a 
character despised by these warlike people,) and 
the women are plenty as buffalo : they are very fair : 
my young friend is rich—he can buy two wives; 
let him choose; and he can take his squaw when 
In-ne-cose takes Ah-key-nes-tou. I have said.” 

An emphatic ‘‘ hugh!’ proceeded from the 
whole circle, both those who understood the secret 
motives of the Iron-horn congratulating him on his 
cunning, and those who did not, sincerely wishing 
to see the son of the big thunder canoe adopted 
into the tribe. Williams rose immediately, and as 
he understood the language sufficiently, (Ah-key- 
nes-tou had been his teacher,) addressed the as- 
sembly without the aid of an interpreter: ‘‘ In-ne- 
cose is adog.’’ This unexpected opening riveted 
every eye upon the speaker, though not a muscle 
appeared to move in any one of the dusky forms, 
save Ah-key-nes-tou, who looked at her lover 
admiringly. ‘‘ His skin is that of a Blackfoot, be- 
cause he is so very cunning, and has painted. but 
his heart is the heart of a Crow. Does a Black- 
foot lie'—does a Blackfoot steal’ It is a Crow 
that is guilty. The Great Spirit is angry; a 
vulture is among the eagles, and would carry away 
the prettiest eaglet; but the Manitou wills it not. 
In-ne-cose will be in his happy hunting-ground 
before the sun goes seven times to sleep ; but In-ne- 
cose will take many Blackfeet with him—war- 
riors, sachems, women, children, perhaps Ah-key- 
nes-tou ;”’ and Williams, deeply moved, could pa 
add, ** I have said.”’ 

The War-Eagle rose hastily, evidently alarmed, 
and, turning to the young lover, said, ‘‘ My pale- 
face brother is very wise; the Great Spirit tells 
him his will. Whyis he angry! In-ne-cose is a 
Crow, and if he be a vulture, and the Manitou 
says it, he must go.”’ 

n-ne-cose and Williams rose together, but the 
former, who, though not altogether successful in 
concealing his emotion, still preserved the stoical 
and calm gravity of a chief, gave way, and the 
young medicine proceeded to explain himself. He 
informed the assembled warriors—in language too 
circumlocutory and figurative to be rendered into 
English literally—that on the passage up the Yel- 
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lowstone but two days before, a Mexican mer- 
chant, on his way to Sante Fé, had died of the 
small-pox, a disease which, he informed the In- 
dians, was terribly contagious to those who were 
not guarded against it by a great medicine opera- 
tion. The merchant who had died owned, among 
other things, the blanket, or poncho, which now 
enveloped the form of In-ne-cose, and had actually 
breathed his last with it around him. As all those 
in the steamboat, besides, were American citizens, 
and were vaccinated, the man’s clothes had been 
merely hung up in the wind; but In-ne-cose 
having stolen the article in question, and worn it 
during many hours, he felt quite sure that death 
was his portion. Williams added, that every 
Indian who went near him, who touched him or 
his blanket, who came within range of the same 
atmosphere, would die also, unless, indeed, he 
could with his medicine save them. “It is very 
black ; a dark night is coming ; the Great Spirit is 

; one month, and ps not a Pe-a-gan 
} will be fall. But In-ne-cose loves Ah-key- 
nes-tou ; let her go to the lodge of the pale-face, 
and the pale-face to the wigwam of the Iron-horn. 
Seven suns will not pass ere the Great Spirit calls 
many to his happy hunting-ground.’’ 

Long ere Willtams had done speaking every liv- 
ing being within the arena had moved to a distance 
from In-ne-cose, who sat still oe his pipe, to 
all outward appearance as calm as he had pre- 
viously been. A slight pallor through his dusky 
skin might have been visible to a keen observer. 
Slowly rising at last, he turned gravely to Wil- 
liams: ‘* The Great Spirit is in the clouds, and 
ealls all his people to him, and they must go. 
The little ones of the Iron-horn slept on the mys- 
tery blanket; they woke, and were well. ill 
the bad spirit touch them?’’ And disdaining to 
show fear for himself, the wretched man drew the 
poncho closer around him. 

**The lightning blasts the old oak and the 
young sapling,’’ replied Williams. 

‘* In-ne-cose is rich, he has four squaws; if the 
young medicine of the pale-faces will drive away 
the bad spirit from the little ones, he may take 
Ah-key-nes-tou to his wigwam.”’ 

Williams seized the warrior’s hand, and wrung 
it with energy. Telling Bogard to lead Ah-key- 
nes-tou to his tent, ~ then to bring down the 
medicine-chest, the white mystery-man followed 
his late rival to the wigwams of his children. We 
hesitate to paint the scene which followed. Let 
us borrow the words of a native historian. ‘ The 
infected article spread the dread infection among 
the whole tribe. They were amazed at the ap- 
pearance of the disease. The red blotch, the bile, 
congestion of the lungs, liver, and brain, were all 
new to the medicine-men; and the body falling 
in pieces while they buried it, struck horror into 
every heart. In their frenzy and ignorance, de- 
spite the advice of the white doctor, they increased 
the number of their sweat ovens upon the banks 
of the stream; and, whether the burning fever or 
want of nervous action prevailed, whether frantic 
with pain, or tottering in death, they were placed 
in them, sweated profusely, and plunged into the 
snowy waters of the river. They endeavored for 4 
time to bury their dead, but these were soon more 
numerous than the living. The evil-minded medi- 
cine-men of all ages had come in a body from the 
world of spirits—had entered into them, and were 
working the annihilation of the Blackfoot race. 
The Great Spirit had also placed the floods of his 

















displeasure between himself and them; he had 
cast a mist over the eyes of their conjurors, that 
they might not know the remedial incantation. 
Their hunts were ended ; their bows were broken ; 
the fire in the great pipe was extinguished for- 
ever: their graves called for them, and the call 
was now answered by a thousand dying groans. 
Mad with superstition and fear, brother forsook 
sister, father his son, and mother her suckling 
child, and fled to the elevated vales among the 
western heights, where the influence of the cli- 
mate restored the remainder of the tribe to health. 
Of the 2500 families existing at the time the pes- 
tilence commenced, one or more members of 800 
only survived its ravages ; and even to this hour 
do the bones of 7000 or 8000 Blackfeet lie un- 
buried among the decaying lodges of their de- 
serted village on the banks of the Yellowstone.’’* 

In-ne-cose—some said the blanket was given 
him by a trader who hated the Blackfeet—died 
among the earliest ; while Ah-key-nes-tou, per- 
suaded by Williams, was the first who fled. 
The medical student did his best to persuade 
the Indians to abandon the place at once; he 
also exerted himself to save as many as possible ; 
but both his advice and remedies being disregard- 
ed, he took a canoe, and, with Ah-key-nes-tou— 
now an orphan—and Bogard, made the best of his 
way to St. Louis. No longer a lover of the wilds, 
he braved the ridicule of society, and, marrying 
his Indian bride, took up his residence on the 
banks of the Missouri, in the town above-mention- 
ed, and no medical man in the state has a higher 
reputation than our hero. Last time I heard of 
him was through a paragraph in the St. Louis 
Republican, which said, ‘‘ For Senator, that 
eminent patriot, Dr. Henry Williams.’ 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
SIR WILLIAM HERSCHEL. 


Str Wriu1am Herscuet, so eminent for his as- 
tronomical discoveries, entered life as an oboe- 
player in a marching regiment ; yet, by dint of 
natural talent, well-directed and self-instructed, 
pressed through numberless difficulties, until he 
attained the first place amongst the British men 
of science of his day. He was a native of Han- 
over, (born in 1738,) being the second of the four 
sons of a humble musician. In consequence of 
some tokens he had given in early boyhood of the 
possession of an active and inquiring intellect, he 
was indulged in a somewhat superior education to 
that conferred on his brothers : he was allowed to 
study French. By good chance, his master had a 
turn for metaphysics and the sciences connected 
with it; and finding he had got an apt pupil, he 
gave him some instructions in these branches, and 
thus stimulated the latent seeds of genius in young 
Herschel’s mind. Yet the poor musician could 
rear his son to no higher profession than his own. 
In the course of the seven yaars’ war, about 1759, 
the youth came to England attached to a German 
regiment whose band he had entered. He seems 
to have quickly left this situation, for we soon 
after find him making efforts to obtain employment 
in England, and encountering in this quest many 
hardships, all of which he bore with the patience 
of a virtuous mind. He at length obtained from 
the Earl of Darlington an engagement to go to the 
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county of Durham, and instruct the band of a 
regiment of militia which his lordship was raising 
there. This object effected, he lived for several 
years in the north of England as a teacher of 
music, not neglecting in the mean time to give 
nearly his whole leisure to the improvement of his 
own mind. It was now that he acquired a knowl- 
edge of the classical languages. 

he next step of importance taken by Herschel 
affords an anecdote which illustrates his natural 
sagacity. An organ, by Snetzler, had been built 
for the church of Halifax, and candidates for the 
situation of organist were requested to appear. 
Herschel came forward with other six, amongst 
whom was a locally eminent musician, Mr. 
Wainwright from Manchester. The organ was 
one of an unusually powerful kind, and when Mr. 
Wainwright played upon it in the style he had 
been accustomed to, Snetzler exclaimed frantically, 
‘*He run over de key like one cat; he will not 
allow my pipes time to speak.’’ During the per- 
formance, a friend of Herschel asked him what 
chance he thought he had of obtaining the situa- 
tion. ‘I don’t know,’’ said Herschel, ‘‘ but I am 
sure fingers will not do.’”’ When it come to his 
turn, Herschel aseended the organ-loft, and pro- 
duced so uncommon a richness, such a volume of 
slow harmony, as astonished all present ; and afier 
this extemporaneous effusion, he finished with the 
Old Hundredth Psalm, which he played better 
than his opponent. ‘ Ay, ay,’’ cried Snetzler, 
‘*tish is very goot, very goot, inteet ; I will luft 
tis man, he gives my pipes room for to speak.’’ 
Herschel being asked by what means he produced 
so astonishing an effect, replied, ‘‘ I told you fin- 
gers would not do; and producing two pieces of 
lead from his waistcoat pocket, said, ‘‘one of 
these I laid on the lowest key of the organ, and the 
other upon the uctave above ; and thus, by accom- 
modating the harmony, I produced the effect of 
four hands instead of two.’’ This superiority of 
skill, united to the friendly efforts of Mr. Joab 
Bates, a resident musica] composer of some celebri- 
ty, obtained Herschel the situation. 

The years which he spent at Halifax were not 
the least happy of his life. He here enjoyed the 
society of one or two persons akin to himself in 
tastes, and who could promote his love of study. 
His attention was now chiefly turned at his leisure 
hours to the mathematics, in which he became a 
proficient without any regular master. A poor 
teacher of music, with so many extraordinary 
qualifications, must have been a wonder in the 
Yorkshire of 1766. In that year he was attracted 
to Bath, > ese there the situation of organ- 
ist in the Octagon chapel, besides an meray 
for himself and his brother in the band kept by 
Mr. Linley in the Pump-room. Here, amidst his 
duties, which were very multifarious, he still kept 
up the pursuit of knowledge, although his studies 
were often postponed to the conclusion of fourteen 
hours of professional labor. It was now that he 
for the first time turned any attention to astron- 
omy. Some recent discoveries in the heavens 
arrested his mind, and awakened a powerful spirit 
of curiosity, under the influence of which he sought 
and obtained the loan of a two-feet Gregorian 
telescope. Still further interested in the pursuit, 
he commissioned a friend to buy a larger instrument 
for him in London. The price startled his friend, 
who returned without making the designed pur- 
chase, and Herschel, being equally alarmed at the 





price of the desired instrument, resolved to attempt 
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to make one for Manoel. To those who know 
what a reflecting te is,.and have in par- 
ticular a just sense of the difficulty of preparing the 
pe pat meee speculum 4 pe a 4 princi- 
pal part of the » this resolution. wi 

in its true eaaeaaan will the fact of his oak 
ly suceeeding, in 1774, in completing a five-feet 
reflector, by which he had the ification of ob- 
serving the ring and satellites of Saturn. Not 
satisfied with this triumph, he made other instru- 
ments in succession of seven, ten, and even of twenty 
feet. And so was his enthusiasm in this 
work, that, in perfecting the parabolic figure of the 
seven-feet reflector, he finished no fewer than two 
hundred specula before he produced one that would 
bear any power that was applied to it. 

The early investigations of Herschel were made 
with this last instrument. Meanwhile, he was 
still chiefly oceupiei with the profession which 
gave him bread; but so eager was he in his 
astronomical observations, that often he would 
steal away from the room during an interval of 
performance, give a little time to his telescope, 
and then contentedly return to his oboe. So gentle 
and patient a follower of science under difficulties 
scarcely occurs in the whole circle of biography. 
At this time Herschel was forty years of age ; his 
best years, it might have been said, were past ; but 
he was to show that even forty is not too old an 
age at which to commence a pursuit that is to give 
immortality. Abouf the end of 1779 he began to 
make a regular review of the heavens, star by star, 
and in the course of the examination he discovered 
that a small object, which had been recorded by 
Bode as a fixed star, was gradually changing its 
place. On the 13th of March, 1781, he became 
satisfied that this was a new planet of our system, 
one moving on the outside of Saturn, eighteen hun- 
dred millions of, miles from the sun, and with a 
period of revolution extending to eighty-four of our 
years. Having determined the rate of motion and 
orbit, he communicated the particulars to the 
Royal Society, who partaking of the universal en- 
thusiasm which the discovery had excited in the 
public mind, elected him a fellow of their body, 
and decreed him their annual gold medal. The 
new planet was at first called Georgiam Sidus, in 
honor of the king—then Herschel, from the name 
of the discoverer—but has finally been styled 
Uranus, (from Urania, the muse of astronomy,) a 
term deemed more appropriate, since all the other 
planets bear mythological titles. 

The Bath musician had now become a distin- 
guished scientific character, and it was necessary 
that he should be rescued from his obscure and un- 
worthy labors. This public service was rendered 
by George III., who had at all times a pleasure in 
patronizing scientific talent. Herschel, endowed 
with a handsome pension, and the title of astrono- 


mer-royal, was translated to a mansion at Slough, | H 


in the neighborhood of Windsor, there to prosecute 
his researches in entire leisure. He had now 
attained what was to him the summit of earthly 
felicity, and his mind immediately expanded in 
rojects for the advancement of his favorite science. 
e constructed an enormous telescope, the tube of 
which was forty feet long, in his garden at Slough, 
and for a time hopes were entertained of great di 
ecoveries resulting from it; but the mechanical 
difficulties attending a structure so vast, were too 
great to be overcome in the existing state of 
science, and this great telescope was never in 
reality of much use, although we believe it was by 
it that the sixth and seventh satellites of Saturn 
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were added to our knowledge of the heavens. |, 
was with a much smaller instrument that he made 
his observations on the surface of the moon, (dis- 
covering what he thought to be two active volea- 
noes in it,) and scanned over the heavens for the 
awn of cataloguing objects hitherto unobserved. 

investigations the astronomer was materi. 
ally aided by a younger sister, Caroline Hersche), 
who was able to take down the observations as he 


dictated them, while be still kept his eye upon the 
glass. This lady survives (1844) at a very ad. 
vanced age. Herschel gave his attention chiefly 
to the more distant class of heavenly objects ; and 
by his acquaintance with telescopes in their various 
forms and 
ingenious 


wers, he was the inventor of a most 

ough simple mode of reckoning the 
of some of these bodies: Taking one 
power of glass, and noting all the stars and nebule 
which could be seen by it, he then took another 
power, and afterwards another and another, and, 
observing the various objects brought into view in 
succession by each, he calculated their respective 
distances by the relative powers of the instruments 
employed. This he very happily called gauging 
the heavens. In 1802 the result of his labors was 
communicated to the world in a catalogue of five 
thousand new nebule, nebulous stars, planetary 
nebule, and clusters of stars, which was publishe: 
in the Philosophical Transactions, being prefaced 
by an enlarged view of the sideral bodies compos- 
ing the universe. These labors of Herschel have 
added a most interesting chapter to the book of 
nature, They make us aware that there are other 
clusters of stars, or star-systems, besides the vast 
one to which our sun belongs—that these are placed 
at enormous distances beyond the limits of our sys- 
tem—that within our system, again, there are 
objects in all degrees of condensation between 1 
diffused nebulous matter and well-defined stars, 
representing various stages of progress in the for- 
mation of suns. And these great facts he ha: 
connected with others more familiar, so as to form 
a beautiful hypothesis of the cosmogony, showing 
how it was in every stage under the strict charge 
of natural law. Another interesting discovery of 
Herschel, which subsequent observation has fully 
confirmed, is, that our solar system has a move- 
ment of its own amidst the other stars, and that 
this is slowly carrying us towards a point in the 
constellation of aie The scientific world 
received these new truths with awe-struck rev- 
erence, and the university of Oxford conferred on 
Herschel the degree of of Laws, which is 
rarely given to any one not reared there. ‘The 
praise of the astronomer was the greater, that he 
announced all his discoveries with an air of genv- 
ine modesty, and received the distinctions confer- 
red upon him with the same meekness which he 
had displayed in his days of poverty and obscurity. 
é was remarkable for great sweetness of temper, 
and for a natural simplicity which often accomps- 
nies great genius. It appears that bis astronom- 
eal researches had created a notion among his rus- 
tic neighbors that he carried on a mysterious con- 
verse with the stars. One rainy summer a farmer 
waited upon him to solicit his advice as to the 
proper time for cutting his hay. The doctor point- 
ed through the window to an adjoining meadow, 
in which lay a crop of utterly swamped. 
‘* Look at that field,”’ said he, “and when I tell 
you it is mine, I think you will not need another 
proof to convince you that I am no more weather- 
wise than yourself or the rest of my ye cng 
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with regular health, Dr. Herschel was able to con- 
tinue his researches for many more years, and to 
add considerably to the knowledge he had already 
communi on this most interesting science. 
He had now waxed rich in the world’s goods, to a 
degree far exceeding his wants, —s a young 
family had latterly been rising around him. In 
1816 the regent made him a knight of the Guel- 
phic order, a distinction in his case certainly well 
earned. But all ordinary gratifications must have 
appeared to him as trivial, compared with that now 
reserved for him in seeing his son, who had enter- 
ed the university of Cambridge, beginning to give 
promise of the distinguished. scientific and literary 
abilities which have since, in their ripeness pro- 
duced such remarkable fruits. At length, in 
August, 1822, after but a short interval of disquali- 
fication for his astronomical researches, death 
removed Sir William Herschel from this lower 
sphere, at the age of eighty-four, full of honors as 
he was of years, and in enjoyment of the love and 
esteem of all who knew him. 





From Punch. 
MISTRESS AND MAID. 


LETTER FROM A LADY, INQUIRING THE CHARACTER 
OF A SERVANT. 


Mavam,—Bridget Duster having applied to me 
for a place of maid-of-all-work, I beg to learn of 
you, as her last mistress, her fitness for the serious 
responsibilities of that situation. Having suffered 
so much from the impertinence and wickedness of 
servants,-(I have often thought they were only 
sent into this world to torment respectable peo- 
ple,)—you will, I am sure, forgive me if I appear 
somewhat particular in my inquiries. Experience, 
madam, has made me circumspect. There was a 
time when I thought all the world as good and 
honest as myself; but house-keeping wipes the 
bloom from the human heart, and makes us lock 
our tea-caddies. 

I have kept house for five-and-twenty , in 
which time I have constantly endeavored to find 
a servant who should be without a fault; yet, 
though I have given eight pounds a year with tea 
and sugar,—would you believe it'—I have never 
once succeeded. However, I must say it, I like 
the face of Bridget; I never saw a deeper small- 
pox. As for handsome servants, I never have 
‘em: they always think more of their faces than 
their fire-irons, and are puckering up their mouths 
at the looking-glass when they should be rubbing 
the door-plate. Curls, too, I never suffer to cross 
my threshold. I know more than one instance in 
which curls have destroyed the peace of a family. 
For my money, a servant can’t be too plain; ina 
word, I think ugliness to be a sort of ¢ livery 
intended by nature for maids-of-all-work—it kee 
em in their proper place, and prevents ’em think- 
ing of foolishness. So far, Bridget’s looks are 
most satisfactory. 

And now, ma’am, for the article of dress. Ser- 
vants have never been servants since linsey-wool- 
sey went out. It makes my very flesh creep to 
see ‘em flaunting about, for all the world as if 
they were born to silk gowns and open-work in 
their stockings. I have seen a housemaid go out 
for the day with a parasol! I prophesied her end 
and—poor wretch !—so it came about. What i 
have suffered, too, from such presumption! I 
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had, violating my best feelings under my own 
roof! Bridget looks a humble dresser, fit for a 
kitchen ; I trust she is so. 

I hope, however, she is sober. When servants 
are very plain, they sometimes, to revenge them- 
selves on nature, fly to drink. This is ibethtiog ; 
for with such people, with all one’s locking and 
bolting, one’s brandy is never safe. 

In the next place, does Bridget break? Not 
but what I always make my servants pay for all 
they destroy ; still, they can’t pay for one’s nerves. 
Again, there is this danger—they may break be- 
yond their wages. 

Is Bridget honest’ Pray, madam, be particular 
on this point, for 1 have been much deceived. I 
Once took a servant with the finest character for 
honesty ; and, only a week afterwards, detected 
her giving three cold potatoes to a little hurdy- 
gurdy foreigner with white mice. 

Is Bridget civil? Will she bear wholesome re- 
prooft A servant who answers is my abomina- 
tion. It is clearly flying in the face of the best 
interests of society. Surely, ple who pay 
wages have a right to find what fralt they please ; 
it is the natural privilege that marks the mistress 
from the maid. I would have a severe law to 
punish a servant who answers—even if right. 

Is Bridget an early riser, without any reference 
to the time she may be allowed to go to bedt A 
good maid-of-all-work should, so to speak, be like 
a needle, and always sleep with one eye open. 

Has Bridget any followerst Such creatures I 
never allow. I conceive that a servant ought to be 
a sort of nun, and, from the moment she enters 

our house, should take leave of all the world 
ide. Has she not her kitchen for willing hands 
always to do something int And then for com- 
y, doesn’t she see the butcher, the baker, the 
ustman—to say nothing of the sweeps? 

Is Bridget industrious—is she clean? I hope, 
for the poor creature’s sake, that yau may be able 
to answer these few questions to my satisfaction, 
when Bridget may immediately bring her boxes. 
With me, her daties will be few, but they must be 
punctually performed. Indeed, I require a servant 
® consider herself a sort of human kitchen clock. 
She must have no temper, no sulks, no flesh-and- 
blood feelings, as I’ve heard impudent hussies call 
their airs and s, but must go as regularly 
through her work as though she was made of steel 
springs and brass pulleys. For such a person, 

re is a happy home in the house of 
Your obedient servant, 
Pameta Squaw. 


LETTER FROM A SERVANT, INQUIRING THE CHAR- 
ACTER OF A MISTRESS. 


Dear Motiy,—Finding that you’re in place 
next door to Mrs. Squaw, and remembering what 
friends we used to be when both of us lived with 
the pastry-cook, I have thought fit to write to you 
to inquire about your neighbor. It’s all very fine, 
Molly, for mistresses to haggle about the charac- 
ters of their maids, but surely we poor servants 
have as much right to ask the characters of our 
mistresses. However, folks who pay wages will 
always have the upper hand in this world, what- 
ever to our comfort may happen to ‘em after- 
wards. 

I thank my stars I don’t judge of people by 
their looks, otherwise I would n’t go into Mrs. 





once had a creature who copied every new cap I 


Squaw’s kitchen, if it was made of gold; she’s 
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dreadful ugly, to be sure, but I don’t despise her 
for that, if her temper’s sweet. I can’t bear a 
mistress that’s always nagging and ging. A 
good noise, once in a way, | don’t siete risks 
” one’s blood; but I have known mistresses 

ways pushing their words at you and about you, 
as if they were sticking pins in a cushion with no 
flesh and blood. 

How does she like her maids to dress? Mind, I 
don’t insist on ringlets in the house, but when I go 
out, I’m my own mistress. I’ve given up two 
places for my bird-of-paradise feather—it looks 
quite alive in my white chip !—and would give up 
twenty. After slaving among pots and pans for a 
month, it is so sweet to be sometimes taken for a 
lady on one’s Sunday out. 

nd now dear Molly, tell me truly ; does Mrs. 
Squaw drink! I have lived in one family where 
the mistress kept a bottle in a thing that looked 
for all the world like the covering of a book. No 
wages should make me do this again; and—per- 
haps I am wrong—but, looking at Mrs. Squaw, 
I thought I never saw a redder nose. When a 
mistress has such a habit, a poor girl’s character is 
never safe. 

I’ve agreed to pay for all I break, but that I 
don’t mind, as I never break nothing—it’s always 
the cat. But then I’ve known mistresses mean 
enough to put off a cracked basin on a poor ser- 
vem. What is Mrs. Squaw’s character for crock- 
ery? 

Mrs. Squaw asked me if I had any followers, as 
she allowed of no such thing. I said—and truly, 
Molly—that I had nobody that followed me; but, 
Molly, there is a young man that J have followed 
these two years, and will, so long as I’ve eyes to 
stare and limbs to move. Such a sweet creature— 
six feet one inch and a half without his boots! 
Such a mustachio on his lip—such a delicate 
thing, just the color of a leech! He’s in the Life 
Guards, Molly ; quite a building of aman. You 
can’t think how fond he is of me; for these last 
two years he’s smoked my wages in cigars. I 
lost one place about him, and gloried in it! It 
was one quarter-day, and he came whistling about 
the area. Mistress saw his red coat, and ringing 
the bell, asked me what I meant by harboring a 
low soldier! My blood was up like ginger-beer. 
** It’s all very well for you, ma’am,”’ says I, ‘to 
say low soldier. But ma’am,’’ says I, * you 
don’t know what it is to be courted by a Life 
Guardsman.’’ 

Oh, these mistregses, Molly! they think poor 
servants have no more flesh and blood than a por- 
ridge-skillet. They can have their comfortable 
courtings in their parlors and drawing-rooms ; and 
then, with their very toes at the fire, they can 
abuse a poor servant for only whispering a bit of 
love, all among the snow, perhaps, in the area. 
This is the treatment that often makes poor girls 
desperate, and drives ’em to marriage long afore 
their time. 

No followers, indeed! No; they think that the 
cat and the kettle, and the kitchen clock, are com 
pany enough for a poor servant. They never 
think of us in the long winter nights, when they) 
are playing at cards, or chatting with folks who ’ve 
dropt in—they never think of us, all alone as we 
are, without a soul to speak to! No; we must 
have no followers, though, perhaps, the parlor ’s 


ringing again with laughter; and our only chance | Em 


of opening our lips is the chance of being sent out 
to get oysters for the company. 





PHILOSOPHY OF NECESSITY. 


However, dear Molly, write me all you know 
about the character of Mrs. Squaw: if she’s 
sober, and gives civil words and regular wages to 
her servants, I don’t mind having her for a mis. 
tress, until the sweet day arrives when I become 
soldier’s wedded lady. Till then, 

Believe me, your friend 
and old fellow-servant, 
Brivcet Duster. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF NECESSITY. 


(An Appendiz to a book so called, lately published.) 

Tue first point in the Philosophy of Necessity 
is, to be impressed with the necessity of philosophy. 
Philosophers very often find themselves in neces- 
sity ; and they should take care not to lose them- 
selves in it. In fact, necessity frequently arises 
from philosophy, which tends rather to make a man 
think deeply than look sharply ; however, where 
necessity begins, philosophy commonly ends ; in 
like manner as when it effects an entrance by the 
door, it causes something else (very different from 
philosophy) to make an exit by the window. 

The Philosopher in Necessity will sometimes 
find his coat out at elbows. Natural Philosophy, 
under such circumstances, suggests the victimi- 
sation of the tailor; but Moral Philosophy pre- 
scribes consideration for the sufferer. Brectical 
Philosophy falls back on patching and patience. 

Very often, when Self, communing with Self, 
asks whether a dinner at Verey’s would be ad- 
visable, Appetite replies, ‘‘ Yes,’’ but Necessity 
answers in the negative. Philosophy, under these 
circumstances, recommends the eightpenny plate, 

Necessity, when it surveys its boot, often be- 
holds a Coburg, where taste would have preferred 
to see a Wellington. Or aghast, in the sides of 
the same, it discovers an awful burst. Vanity 
would repine; but Philosophy whispers comfort. 
‘* What,’’ it inquires, ‘is the value of mere ex- 
ternalst Thou hast a soul; what will thy boots 
be to it a century hence? Beatitude is a phase of 
mind ; and what mattereth it, so long as thou art 
in a state of felicity !”’ 

The four-and-nine is less elegant than the velvet 
nap; the Berlin glove than the Paris kid ; less 
agreeable is the cotton than the silk pocket-hand- 
kerchief ; more sightly is the umbrella of the latter 
than that of gingham. Yet the Philosophy of 
Necessity siieaien us to the cheaper article. It 
sweetens Geneva to lips longing for Champagne ; 
it commends the Cuba to the mouth that waters 
for the Havana. 

Who would wear a pair of trousers three years! 
The Philosopher, obedient to the law of Neces- 


sity. 

Necessity, in the garb of Seediness, may excite 
the ridicule of Beauty; and the heart of the de- 
rided may, for a moment, be wrung: but Philo- 


sophy whistles peace to it, in the shape of some 
we ar air, and the pang, ere one could articulate 
ack Robinson, hath fled.—Punch. 
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Tue ‘“*Conscta Mens Recti”’ ww a Potice- 
maa.—Punch begs to acknowledge the receipt of 
half-a-crown, conscience-money, from Policeman 
Figgs, being his share of the money given by the 
peror of Russia to the A Division. The half- 
crown lies at the Punch office, if Baron Branow 





will call for it. 
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